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IMPORTANT  LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMEN 


EDITION  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  EXHAUSTED— ORDER  TO-DAY 

FTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGi 
TION,  FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON  HAS  COMPLETE 
HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  0 
CONNECTICUT  AND  WILL  BE  ENGAGED  DURING  TH 
NEXT  FEW  WEEKS,  WITH  AN  ASSISTING  STAFF  0 
HISTORICAL  AUTHORITIES,  IN  VERIFYING  EVER 
HISTORICAL  FACT  IN  THE  EXTENSIVE  COMPILATION.  T 
TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  OL 
DOCUMENTS  HAS  BEEN  A  TREMENDOUS  UNDERTAKIN( 
WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES  AN 
HISTORICAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  THE  WORK  WILL  NOW  B 
PERMANENTLY  COLLECTED  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME  OF  ABOUT  350  PAGE! 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  REPRC 
DUCTIONS  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQU 
LAID  PAPER,  AND  BOUND  IN  DURABLE  ART  CLOTH  COVERS  WITH  TITLE  I 
GOLD.  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION  WILL  BE  LIMITED,  NUMBERED.  AND  DISTRIBl 
TED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  WHICH  HAV 
REQUESTED  ITS  PUBLICATION,  AND  TO  A  FEW  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  PA' 
RONS  OF  THE  WORK  BY  SIGNIFYING  THEIR  INTEREST  IMMEDIATELY.  BEFOR 
GOING  TO  PRESS  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  THAT  A  LIST  OF  1000  PATRONS  B 
REGISTERED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION.  THE  PATRON  LIST  WILL  BE  COJ 
POSED  OF  THOSE  WHO  VALUE  THE  LITERARY  DIGNITY  AND  HISTORICAL  II 
PORTANCE  OF  SUCH  A  COMPILATION  AS  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AN 
DESIRE  IT  AS  A  VOLUME  OF  REFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LIBRARIES.  THEY  ARE  I 
NO  WAY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FINANCIERING  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING  BU 
MERELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  BOOK  UPON  PUBLICATION  AT  A  LO1 
PRICE,  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  OF  GUARANTEED  SALE; 
READ  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY.  NO  CASH  IS  REQUIRED  AND  N 
ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.  ALL  THAT  IS  DESIRED  IS  A  SIGNIFYING  0 
YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 

WE  RESERVE  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL  YOUR  ORDER  IF  IT  COMES  TOO  LATE 

CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  entitled  Ti 
Governors  of  Connecticut,  the  undersigned  desires  to  register  as  a  patron  of  the  first  official  editic 
as  above  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume  upon  publication  and  d 
livery  at  the  exceptionallv  low  cost  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  value  of  tl 
work)  of  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 
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tents in  this  edition,  generously  illustrated,  and  ably  written.  Editorial 
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FAIR     COOLING     SPRAY,     O     LOVELY    SEA! 

BY 

Dr.   FREDERICK  H.   WILLIAMS 

Fair  cooling  spray,  oh,  lovely  sea! 

Or  when,  come  eve  the  god  of  day 

How  maiden  coy  thy  changing  mood; 

Stoops  low  to  wreathe  his  hairs  with  thine, 

To-night  thou'rt  sweet  with  smiles  for  me, 

Swift  raptures  o'er  thy  ripples  play, 

Scarce  yestertide  I  vainly  wooed 

Thy  wanton  waters  blush  like  wine : 

Thy  fretful  features  for  a  smile, 

While  waving  willows  by  thy  side 

Naught  could  for  me  one  thought  beguile. 

Waft  love-soft  whispers  o'er  thy  tide. 

Yet  must  I  love  thee,  soft-eyed  sea, 

When  night  her  dusky  mantle  sends, 

Whate'er  may  be  thy  changing  mood; 

As  sleep  sows  silence  o'er  the  sea; 

Or  hast  thou  smiles  or  frowns  for  me, 

When  distance  into  presence  blends 

Forever  am  I  strangely  wooed 

All  things  commingling  magicly, 

To  cast  me  by  thy  pulsing  side, 

I  see  thy  spirit,  yearning  rise 

Wistful  to  wait  thy  changing  tide. 

Communing  with  the  bending  skies. 

But  when  thou  donn'st  thy  garments  blue 

Yes,  must  I  love  thee  blue-eyed  sea! 

To  bask  beneath  yon  sun-lit  sky  ; 

Whate'er  may  be  thy  changing  mood ; 

When  lace-white  clouds  flit  over  you 

Thy  wondrous  self  constraineth  me, 

And  bright-hued  birds  amid  them  fly ; 

And  all  that  mighty  brotherhood 

Thou  turn'st  on  me  thy  sweetest  smile 

Of  life,  thou  broodest  on  thy  breast 

And  all  thy  ways  my  thoughts  beguile. 

Impelleth  me  to  love  and  rest. 

THE 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR 


A     FEW     UNOFFICIAL     WORDS 
BY 

HON.    HENRY    ROBERTS 

GOVERNOR    OF    CONNECTICUT 

IT  is  gratifying  to  be  invited  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow- 
men    of  the  commonwealth  in  this  publication  that  so  well 
reflects  the  intellectual  quality  of  our  citizenship.      It  is  indeed 
satisfying  to  note  that  the  literary  standard  attained  by  our 
state  is  not  lowering  in  these  days  of  business  competition  but  that 
it  still  sustains  its  exalted  position  in  the  nobility  of  letters. 

Connecticut,  indeed,  has  many  attainments  of  which  it  may 
well  feel  proud.  Its  history  is  replete  with  courageous  soldiery, 
conscientious  diplomacy,  honorable  administration  of  government, 
good  citizenship  and  commendable  achievement.  Great  as  has 
been  its  material  prosperity,  even  greater  has  been  its  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  to-day  it  stands  more  firmly  than  ever  before  for 
that  beautiful  political  truism: — "All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal." 

As  the  birthplace  of  American  democracy  and  the  first  written 
constitution  known  to  the  world,  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
constitution  of  these  United  States  is  founded,  it  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  land  where  the  seed  of  humanitarianism  has  been  sown. 
Political  and  religious  liberty  and  individual  self-development,  each 
working  according  to  its  own  conscientious  conviction  and  yet 
united  as  one  great  body  in  the  interests  of  the  whole,  is  indigenous 
to  this  soil.      I   believe  there  is   much  in  environment  ;  the  great. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR 

broad  humanity  of  Thomas  Hooker  seemed  to  permeate  the 
atmosphere  and  nearly  every  generation  since  has  produced  at 
least  one  strong  leader  whose  influence  extends  throughout  the 
nation. 

There  has  never  been  a  serious  national  issue  to  which  Con- 
necticut has  not  contributed  men  of  courage  and  judgment,  who 
have  either  solved  or  assisted  materially  in  solving  the  problem. 
In  the  making  of  the  nation  Connecticut  gave  counsel;  in  the  wars 
in  protection  of  the  nation  Connecticut  has  sent  its  representatives 
to  the  firing  line ;  in  the  legislative  perplexities  Connecticut  has 
given  profound  thinkers  ;  in  every  progressive  movement  this  state 
has  been  in  the  foreranks  always,  and  many  times  in  leadership. 

Since  that  day  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago  when 
that  courageous  little  company  of  pioneers  came  into  this  new  land, 
driving  before  them  the  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle — their 
descendants,  joined  by  the  goodly  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  have  peopled  Connecticut  until  to-day  it  represents  nearly  a 
million  sons  and  daughters. 

In  our  midst  we  have  able  workers  in  all  honorable  life  call- 
ings ;  there  are  skilled  artists,  talented  musicians,  sound  lawyers  and 
theologians,  philosophers  and  poets.  Every  profession  and  trade 
finds  in  Connecticut  some  of  its  soundest  exponents.  In  manu- 
facturing the  state  to-day  holds  a  remarkable  pre-eminence.  It  is  a 
hive  of  industry  in  which  200,000  wage  earners  are  producing  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  for  the  world's  markets.  The  skill  of  the 
Connecticut  mechanic  is  demonstrated  by  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  which  has  earned  for  Connecticut  distinction  as  the  home  of 
inventive  genius  and  honest  workmanship.  I  do  not  speak  merely 
congratulatory  words,  but  I  speak  recognized  fact  when  I  say  that 
there  are  not  artisans  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  do  each  day's 
work  more  skilfully. 

The  great  problem  before  us  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of 
assimilating  into  our  good  citizenship  the  thousands  of  workers  who 
are  coming  to  us  from  all  lands.  They  come  to  us  as  strangers 
who  have  heard  of  the  opportunities  we  have  to  offer,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  accustom  them  to  our  laws  and  customs  that  they, 
too,  may  share  our  reverence  in  them ;  to  lead  them  into  the 
beauties  of  virtuous  living;  to  show  them  the  illimitable  possibili- 
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ties  that  await  their  children  if  they  will  assist  us  in  preparing 
them,  through  our  system  of  education,  to  meet  these  opportunities 
and  profit  by  them. 

We  need  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is  physically  and 
morally  strong.  The  future  of  our  commonwealth  depends  upon 
our  assimilation  of  new  brain  and  brawn.  Commonwealths,  like 
human  beings,  are  born  to  grow.  The  growth  must  be  healthy. 
I  believe  that  each  one  of  us  should  do  his  best  to  start  the  new- 
comer right,  and  moreover  we  should  protect  those  already  here 
from  housing  unhealthy  factors  that  may  contaminate  our  citizen- 
ship. It  is  a  great  question  and  one  that  must  be  decided  only 
with  wisdom. 

While  I  am  not  a  fatalist  and  do  not  believe  that  one  can  sit 
and  let  natural  law  carry  him  to  the  heights  of  success,  I  do  believe 
that  by  keeping  in  the  right  path  and  working  diligently  that 
natural  law  will  do  much  in  solving  our  problems. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  close  these  cursory  remarks  with  a 
little  verse  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  editor  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine, 
in  which  he  says: — 

"When  ways  perplex  and  worlds  seem  deep  in  strife; 

.  When  men  forget  the  Fire  that  lights  the  spark  of  life ; 
When  turmoil  reigns  and  man  greets  man  with  curse, 
Take  courage:  Infinite  Power  still  guides  the  universe. 

"When  conscience  is  blind  and  faith  in  man  seems  dead; 
When  Good  succumbs  to  Greed  and  Love  is  money-fed; 
When  earth  seems  off  its  course  and  sways  in  unknown  realm; 
Take  faith:  the  Hand  of  Natural  Law  is  at  the  helm." 
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WHEN     DAYLIGHT     DIES 

An  Evening  Pastoral 

BY 

JOHN     H.     GUERNSEY 

WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


'Tis  Eventide ;  the  King  of  Day  descends, 
To  mark  the  course  where  weary  labor  ends ; 
Across  the  sky  his  crimson  beams  are  thrown, 
Such  matchless  splendor  canvas  ne'er  has  shown, 
Nor  Art,  nor  tongue  the  beauteous  blush  portray 
That  gilds  the  heavenly  dome  at  close  of  day. 


'Tis  Nature's  hour  to  fill  the  land  with  peace, 
As,  wrapt  in  slumber,  countless  sorrows  cease ; 
Blest  Comforter,  while  hearts  forget  the  pain, 
Renewed  in  strength  to  take  it  up  again. 
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WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


See  the  white  mist  from  yonder  meadow  rise, 
O'er  which  the  myriad  lamp-lit  insect  hies. 
The  twilight  deepens  with  an  incense  sweet, 
As  children's  good-night  songs  at  mother's  feet, 
And  ling'ring  shadows  gently  reunite, 
'Till  Daylight  softly  clasps  the  hand  of  Night. 
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WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 


Serene  the  lake  that  lies  along  the  grove, 
Whose  mirrored  depths  repeat  the  sky  above, 
A  wondrous  starry  banner  heaven  unfurls, 
That  answering  orbs  may  greet  the  parent  worlds 
Beneath  the  surface  hide  the  latent  rings, 
'Till  wakened  by  the  swallow's  truant  wings, 
The  circles  hasten  with  a  sweet  unrest, 
To  lave  the  sleeping  lilies  on  its  breast ! 
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WHEN 

DAYLIGHT 

DIES 

Beneath  the  wooded  arch  the  mountain  stream 

Reflects  sweet  Luna's  primal  lengthening  beam, 

To  joys  anew  the  silver  floor  invites, 

And  many  a  laughing,  dancing,  fairy  sprite 

Comes  tripping  from  the  shadow  of  the  mill, 

To  amorous  vespers  of  a  whip-poor-will, 

Whose  triple  love  notes  from  the  woodman's  street, 

Win  many  an  echoed  bride  in  cadence  sweet! 

Beside  the  hedge  a  modest  bank  of  flowers 
Is  gath'ring  pearls  along  the  waiting  hours; 
The  nestled  jewels  many  a  chalice  fill 
With  charms  their  loving  cups  alone  distill. 
Glist'ning  with  gems  the  day  will  bid  forget, 
The  Lily  of  the  Vale  and  Violet 
Await  with  open  lips  the  King's  delight, 
To  kiss  away  the  moistened  breath  of  Night! 
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And  thus  the  curtains  of  the  Night  are  hung: 
The  curtains  part;  the  morning  stars  have  sung! 
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THE     DEVELOPMENT      OF      STEAM      NAVIGATION 

THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  FITCH,  THE  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE, 
WHO  FIRST  GAVE  PRACTICABILITY  TO  THE  IDEA,  AND 
THE  PROMINENT  PART  CONNECTICUT  HAS  TAKEN  IN  THE 
SCIENCE      OF      NAVIGATION— FIRST     ARTICLE     IN     SERIES 

BY 

SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 

The  author  of  this  article  has  made  steam  navigation  a  study  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
has  recently  developed  a  movement  to  honor  Fulton,  as  the  pioneer  of  steam  navigation,  during  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  New  York  igoq.  Those  who  have  suggested  the  idea  are  apparently  misinformed  regard- 
ing the  true  history  of  steam  navigation.  All  who  have  made  it  a  thorough  study  know  that  its  first  pratical 
inventor  was  John  Fitch  of  Connecticut  and  those  who  followed  him  merely  built  from  the  foundation  which 
he  laid.  The  accuracy  and  justice  of  history  demands  that  the  Connecticut  inventor  be  given  due  credit.  It 
is  well  to  recognize  the  service  of  Fulton,  but  the  great  work  of  Fitch  should  not  be  overlooked  in  paying 
homage  to  the  promoters  who  developed  his  idea.  The  facts  are  presented  herewith  with  rare  illustrations. 
This  first  chapter  in  a  remarkable  story  is  very  interesting,  but  the  instalments  to  follow  even  excel  it  in 
interest.  Investigations  are  still  in  progress,  trips  by  the  author  to  the  burial  place,  in  Kentucky,  of  the 
Connecticut  genius,  will  add  even  additional  light  to  the  controversy— Editor 

1 


JOHN    FITCH 


4 '  Poor  fellow !  What  a  pity  he  is  crazy ! " 


THE  day  will  come  when  some 
other  more  powerful  man  will 
get  fame  and  riches  from  my 
invention  but  nobody  will  be- 
lieve that  poor    John    Fitch    can    do 
anything  worthy  of  attention." 

Standing  in  the  corner  of  a  little 
burial  spot  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
looking  upon  an  unmarked  grave 
that  lay  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  plot 
and  but  little  more  from  the  fence 
that  ran  along  the  east  side — fourteen 
feet  north  of  a  stone  that  bore  the 
name  Jesse  McDonald — ,  I  thought 
of  the  oft-repeated  yet  unfulfilled 
wish  of  the  man  who  had  opened  up 
the  gates  to  the  world's  possibilities 
and  had  received  in  compensation 
only  a  narrow  six-foot-deep  strip  of 
otherwise  worthless  earth  the  exact 
location  of  which  seemed  scarce  saved 
from    the    all-hiding    hand    of    obliv- 


ion. John  Fitch — unappreciated  in 
life,  unwept  in  death  and  unsung  in 
story — had  often  wished  that  his  last 
couch,  when,  wearied  with  life's,  un- 
even battle,  he  should  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep,  might  be  placed 
"where  the  song  of  the  boatman 
would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his 
resting  place  and  the  music  of  the 
steam  engine  soothe  his  spirit." 

Disguise  it  as  men  may  by  honeyed 
phrases  it  yet  remains  true  that  a 
poor  man,  simply  because  he  is  poor, 
is  not  supposed  to  have  anything  to 
say  worth  the  hearing  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  world's  greatest 
benefactions  have  come  through  the 
hands  of  poverty,  the  story  of  a 
poor  man's  life  is  thought  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  telling.  But  when 
that  poor  man  proves  to  be  the  genius 
who  first  successfully  hitched  his  oars 
to  the  power  of  steam,  then  men  may 
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THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  STEAMBOAT,  BUILT  AND  SUCCESSFULLY  RUN  BY  JOHN  FITCH 
AND  HIS  LAST  MODEL  (UPPER  RIGHT  HAND  CORNER) 


be  brought  to  read  his  story  and  to 
even  join  in  sounding  his  praise. 

No  claim  is  made  that  John  Fitch 
was  the  sole  "original  inventor"  of 
the  steamboat,  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  but  he  had  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  power  of  steam 
for  navigation.  He  was  an  original 
inventor  in  that  he  successfully  linked 
together  a  steam  engine  and  a  method 


m 


THE  COLLECT  POND  UPON  WHICH  FITCH 
SAILED  HIS  STEAMBOAT  OF  1796-7 


of  propulsion  for  boats  before  he 
knew  that  anyone  else  had  ever  even- 
attempted  it.  The  boats  that  he  built 
were  not  magnificent  marine  palaces, 
like  the  boats  upon  the  Hudson  and' 
the  Mississippi  to-day;  they  were  not 
monstrous  leviathans  into  whose 
cavernous  maw  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  freight  could  be 
stored,  but  they  were  the  first  success- 
ful champions  in  the  battle  for 
supremacy  over  wind  and  tide  and  to 
them  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
demonstrating  that  it  was  possible  to 
travel  by  water  and  yet  keep  engage- 
ments by  set  appointments  in  time. 

Revolutions  so  far  reaching  as 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  Fitch 
must  necessarily  move  slowly.  The 
world  of  to-day  differs  more  from  the 
world  that  John  Fitch  knew  than  that 
world  differed  from  the  world  of 
Julius  Csesar  and  the  great  difference 
has  been  wrought  by  the  development 
of  the  ideas  that  he  incorporated  in 
his  first  steamboat.  The  boats  of  his 
day  differed  from  the  boats  Caesar 
saw  upon  the  Mediterranean  only  by 
the  cut  and  set  of  their  sails.  The 
boats  of  to-day  differ  from  those  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-rive  years  ago 
in  nearly  every  feature.  Yet,  as  the 
forest  lies  hidden  in  the  acorn,  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakota,  the 
largest  freight  carriers  in  the  world. 
built  at  New  London,  and  now  ply- 
ing the  waters  oi  the  Pacific,  were 
hidden   in  that   little   era  ft    that    lohn 
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SIDE  WHEEL  BOAT  BUILT  BY  JOHN  FITCH  i796-7 
With  Fitch,  the  inventor,  Fulton  and  Livingston  made  several  trips  about  Collect  Pond  in  this  boat  ten  years  before 
they  placed  the  '"  Clermont  "  upon  the  Hudson 

Fitch  launched  in  a  small  meadow- 
stream  in  1786. 

Although  the  ancients  knew  of  the 
expansive  force  of  confined  steam  but 
little  use  was  made  of  it  until  men  of 
modern  times  demonstrated  its  utility 
and  no  small  share  of  the  honors  that 
the  Present  renders  to  the  not-far- 
distant  Past  is  due  to  John  Fitch  for 
the  part  he  took  in  that  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  turning 
of  a  new  leaf  in  the  world's  book  of 
progress.  A  new  hour  had  been 
struck  on  the  "Horologue  of  the 
Ages."  The  "Old  World"  was  to  be 
brought  over  and  anchored  alongside 
the  "New"  with  but  enough  water- 
filled  space  left  between  them  to  set 
for  each  the  bounds  and  limits  of  its 
own.  To  our  Connecticut  Yankee 
was  given  a  dream — a  tantalizing, 
haunting  dream  that  held  him  in  its 
power  both  day  and  night — in  which 
he  saw  this  thing  made  true. 

Speaking  of  that  time,  the  time 
when  he  first  thought  to  annihilate 
space  and  defy  time  through  the 
application  of  steam,  Fitch  says : 

"In  the  month  of  April,  1785,  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  idea 
that  a  carriage  might  be  carried  by 
the  force  of  steam,  along  the  roads. 
I  pursued  that  idea  for  about  one 
week  and  gave  it  over  as  impractic- 
able, or,  in  other  words,  turned  my 
thoughts  to  vessels.  From  that  time 
I  have  pursued  the  idea  to  this  day 


with  unremitted  assiduity,  yet  do  I 
frankly  confess  that  it  has  been  the 
most  imprudent  scheme  I  was  ever 
engaged  in." 

Up  to  this  time  Fitch  had  never 
heard  of  a  steam  engine.  In  the 
Franklin  Institute  manuscript,  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  also 
taken,  he  says : 

"What  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of 
is  not  to  my  credit  but  as  long  as  it 
is  the  truth,  I  will  insert  it  viz  :  that 
I  did  not  know  there  was  a  steam 
engine  on  earth  when  I  first  proposed 
to  gain  force  by  steam.  ...  A 
short  time  after  drawing  my  first 
draft  for  a  boat,  I  was  amazingly 
chagrined  to  find  at  Parson  Irwin's, 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  a 
drawing  of  a  steam  engine ;  but  it 
had  the  effect  to  establish  me  in  my 
other  principles  as  my  doubts  lay 
at  that  time  in  the  engine  only.  " 

Every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
possessing  any  extended  sea  coast  or 
navigable  waters  seems  to-  have  put 
forth  at  some  time  a  claimant  for 
the  honor  of  having  invented  the 
steamboat.  Spain  presents  Blasco  de 
Garay,  but  of  his  work  the  editor  of 
the  Franklin  Journal  very  suggest- 
ively hints  that  it  is  not  wise  "to  date 
the  history  of  the  steamboat  back  so 
far  as  1543  until  the  Public  Record 
from  which  the  account  is  taken  shall 
appear  in  authentic  form." 

The  next  and  only  really  formid- 
able    champion     for     the     crown     is 
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Jonathan  Hulls  who  published  in 
London  in  1737  a  "Description  and 
draught  of  a  new  invented  machine 
for  carrying  vessels  out  of  and  into 
any  harbor,  port  or  river  against 
wind  and  tide  or  in  a  calm,  for 
which  his  majesty  George  II  has 
granted  letters  patent  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  author,  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years."  Accompanying 
this  pamphlet  is  a  drawing  of  a 
stubby  little  boat,  with  a  smoking 
"chimney,"  having  a  pair  of  wheels 
rigged  out  over  the  stern  which  are 
supposed  to  be  moved  by  ropes 
passed  around  their  outer  rims.  To 
the  axis  of  the  wheels  paddles  are 
fixed  for  propulsion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Jonathan 
Hulls  ever  built  any  other  steamboat 
than  this  one  on  paper.  Leastwise 
there  is  no  account  of  his  doing  any- 
thing further  with  the  patent  and  we 
seem  safe  in  assuming  that  no  one 
else  ever  became  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  "paper  invention"  as  to 
have  put  its  theories  to  the  test- 
ing. 

When  John  Fitch  built  and 
launched  his  first  boat  it  was  no  re- 
production of  any  other.  So  unique 
was  it  that  its  builder  might  have 
fallen  down  before  it  in  worship,  and 
yet  have  been  without  sin,  for  it  was 
not  made  like  unto  anything  that  is 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth. 

Looking  back  to  those  days  Fitch 
says :     "The  propelling  of  a  boat  by 


steam  is  as  new  as  the  rowing  of  a 
boat  by  angels  and  I  claim  the  first 
thought  and  invention  of  it." 

The  first  model  was  built  in  Cobe 
Stout's  log  shop  and  tried  on  the 
small  stream  that  ran  through  Joseph 
Longstreth's  meadow  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Davisville,  South 
ampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
boiler  was  made  of  an  iron  kettle,  the 
machinery  was  of  brass  and  the  pad- 
dle wheels,  thrown  over  the  sides, 
were  of  wood.  In  all.  Fitch  tried 
seven  different  schemes  for  propelling 
the  boat,  building  perfect  models  of 
four,  and  in  September  (1785)  — 
having  already  experimented  with  the 
screw-propeller,  the  endless  chain,  the 
paddle  wheels  and  the  large  stern 
wheel — Fitch  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  "American  Philosophical 
Society"  (Philadelphia,)  a  "drawing 
and  description  of  the  machine  .  .  . 
invented  for  working  a  boat  against 
the  stream  by  means  of  a  steam  en- 
gine," and  in  the  following  December 
he  "presented  to  the  society  a  model 
and  additional  drawings"  and  in  that 
same  year,  he  wrote  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  his  belief  in  the  practica- 
bility of  sea  navigation  by  steam. 
[See  Life  and  Writings,  Franklin, 
vol.  10.] 

In  1786-7  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  adjacent  states  for  steam 
propelled  vessels  was  given  to  John 
Fitch.  When  he  applied  for  this 
concession,  he  was  experimenting 
with  an  engine  having  a   three   inch 


PROPELLER  BUILT  BY  JOHN  FITCH  AND  SAILED  UPON  COLLECT  POND  IN   1796-) 
The  figure  in  the  center  is  Fitch— At  the  extreme  left  stands  Livingston  with  Fulton 
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THE  COLLECT  POND  SIDE  WHEEL  STEAMBOAT— (From  an  old  print) 


cylinder  and  a  propeller  attached  to 
a  skiff.  His  efforts  seemed  to  end 
only  in  failures  and,  stung  by  the 
jibes  of  the  wiseacres  with  their  eter- 
nal "I  told  you  so,"  Fitch  sought 
the  tavern  and  tried  to  drown  his 
disappointment  in  drink.  The  de- 
bauch ran  through  that  night  and  the 
next  day  and  then  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  hold  of  himself.  He  went  to 
bed  early  the  second  night  to  try  to 
sleep  himself  sober  but  "about  12 
o'clock  (July  21)  the  idea  struck 
me,"  he  writes,  "about  cranks  and 
paddles  for  rowing  a  boat  and  for 
fear  that  I  should  lose  the  idea,  I  got 
up  about  1  o'clock,  struck  a  light  and 
drew  a  plan.  I  was  so  excited  I 
could  not  sleep."  Six  days  later 
Fitch  had  a  craft  of  about  nine  tons 
burden  fitted  with  paddles  hung  per- 
pendicularly and  moved  by  his  re- 
arranged  engine   geared   to   a   crank. 


On  the  27th  (July,  1786)  he  gave  a 
public  demonstration — the  trial  trip 
of  the  world's  first  steamboat. 

Having  exhausted  his  own  finances, 
Fitch  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  for  a  loan  of  ^150  and  fail- 
ing to  obtain  it — by  a  vote  of  32  to 
28 — he  applied  to  the  speaker  of  that 
body,  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  for  an 
individual  loan  of  the  amount.  In 
soliciting  this  accommodation  Fitch 
writes : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  vessel 
may  be  carried  six,  seven  or  eight 
miles  per  hour  by  the  force  of  steam 
and  the  larger  the  vessel  the  better  it 
will  answer,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  answer  for  sea  voyages  as 
well  as  for  inland  navigation  which 
would  not  only  make  the  Mississippi 
as  navigable  as  tide  water  but  would 
make  our  vast  territory  on  those 
waters  an  inconceivable  fund  in  the 
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THE  "PERSEVERANCE"  ON  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  IN  1787 


treasury  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  be  thought  more 
extravagant  than  I  already  have 
been  when  I  assert  that  six  tons  of 
machinery  will  act  with  as  much  force 
as  ten  tons  of  men,  and  should  I  sug- 
gest that  the  navigation  between  this 
(country)  and  Europe  may  be  made 
so  easy  as  shortly  to  make  us  the  most 
popular  empire  on  the  earth,  it  prob- 
ably at  this  time  would  make  the 
whole  very  laughable." 

Fitch  during  that  year  built  a 
second  boat,  forty-five  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  beam,  which  was  an  im- 
provement in  every  way  over  its 
predecessor.  Besides  its  larger  pro- 
portions this  boat  had  a  much 
heavier  engine.  The  trial  trip  was 
made  on  the  Delaware  river,  August 
22,  (1787),  and  was  witnessed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  convention  for 
framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  ex- 
cept General  Washington. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  for  whom 
the  first  regular  steamboat  on  the 
Connecticut  river  was  named,  was  the 


guest  of  the  steamboat  company  on 
the  initial  trip  of  Fitch's  new  boat. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  done  except  the  inventor. 
Attainment  seemed  to  only  fire  his 
ambition  and  he  at  once  began  to 
plan  for  greater  things. 

By  the  sale  of  maps  of  the  North- 
west Territory  drawn  by  Fitch  from 
his  own  surveys  and  engraved  in  the 
rude  shop  of  Cobe  Stout,  the  print- 
ing being  done  with  a  cider  press,  the 
sum  of  $800  was  made  available  for 
the  new  boat.  A  stock  company  oi 
forty  shares  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary (1788),  and  the  exclusive  right 
to  navigate  by  steam  the  waters  oi 
New  York  (March  19)  ;  Delaware 
(February  3)  ;  Pennsylvania  (March 
28),  and  Virginia  (November  7).  was 
given  to  the  new  enterprise  "for  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years."  The  new  boat 
was  built  and  measured  sixty  feet  .in 
length  with  eight  foot  beam.  Fad- 
dies  were  set  at  the  sides  instead  of 
at  the  stern  as  in  the  former  boat. 
It  was  noised  about  that  Fitch's  new- 
boat  would  he  given  its  trial  trip  that 
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22nd  day  of  August  and  a  crowd  of 
the  curious  gathered  to  witness  the 
event.  Incredulity  and  anticipation 
stood  staring  each  into  the  other's 
face.  The  lines  were  cast  off,  there 
was  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  whiff  of 
steam  and  the  odd,  multi-legged 
creature  began  walking  on  the  water. 
Three  miles  only  were  covered  in  an 
hour  but  it  had  been  shown  that  some- 
thing could  be  done.  A  rally  was 
made  and  the  forty  original  shares 
were  doubled.  A  new  and  larger 
boat  was  built.  The  next  summer 
this  new  craft,  fittingly  called  the 
''Perseverance"  ran  on  its  trial  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington, 
twenty  miles.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber (1788),  a  pleasure  party  of  thirty 


hour  and  race  to  Albany,  each  main- 
taining its  accredited  rate  of  trial-trip 
speed;  their  account  of  the  race 
would  have  shown  that  when  the 
"Perseverance"  touched  her  wharf 
at  the  father  city  the  "Clermont"  was 
fifty-two  miles  astern. 

Fitch  was  not  content  with  what 
had  been  accomplished  with  the  "Per- 
severance" and  at  once  proposed  the 
building  of  a  larger  boat  with  a  more 
powerful  engine.  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  preparation  and  building 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  April 
following  (1790),  a  trial  trip  was 
made.  Everything  worked  charm- 
ingly and  Fitch  writes:  "Although 
the  wind  blew  fresh  at  the  northeast, 
we  reigned  Lord  High  Admirals  of 


ORIGINAL  MODEL  OF  JOHN  PITCH'S  STEAMBOAT 
Presented  by    Fitch    to   the  American  Philosophical   Society  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


was  taken  over  the   same  course  in 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Had  this  boat  been  launched  on 
the  Hudson,  locked  in  by  the  tower- 
ing hills  over  whose  heights  no  ordin- 
ary roadway  could  be  built,  instead 
of  on  the  Delaware  along  whose 
shore  stretched  a  well  kept  level  road 
upon  which  swift  (?)  stages  ran 
more  than  six  miles  in  an  hour,  it  is 
certain  that  no  break  would  have  been 
permitted  in  the  chain  that  linked 
together  the  steamboats  of  three 
centuries.  If  the  papers  that  pub- 
lished the  account  of  Fulton's  triumph 
had  announced  that  on  that  August 
day  of  which  so  much  is  made,  the 
"Clermont"  and  the  "Perseverance" 
would  leave  New  York  at  the  same 


the  Delaware  and  no  boat  in  the  river 
could  hold  its  way  against  us  but  all 
fell  astern,  though  several  sail  boats 
which  were  light,  and  heavy  sails  that 
brought  their  gunwales  well  down  to 
the  water,  came  out  to  try  us." 

Several  other  equally  successful 
trips  were  made  and  the  .elated  Fitch 
wrote  again :  "Thus  has  been  ef- 
fected by  little  Johnny  Fitch  and 
Harry  Voight  (a  close  friend)  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  arts  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  although  the  world  and 
my  country  does  not  thank  me  for  it, 
yet  it  gives  me  heartfelt  satisfaction." 

In  a  description  of  this  admittedly 
successful  steamboat,  which  was 
published  under  Fitch's  name  in  the 
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Columbian  Magazine,  he  says:  'The 
cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal  and  the 
steam  to  work  with  equal  force  at 
each  end.  The  mode  by  which  we 
obtain  a  vacuum  is,  it  is  believed,  en- 
tirely new,  as  is  also  the  method  of 
letting  the  water  into  it  and  throw- 
ing it  off  against  the  atmosphere 
without  any  friction.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cylinder,  which  is  of  twelve 
inches  diameter,  will  move  a  clear 
force  of  eleven  or  twelve  cwt.  after 
the  frictions  are  deducted,  this  force 
is  to  be  directed  against  a  wheel 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet  and 
each  vibration  of  it  gives  the  axis 
about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolu- 
tion of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars  or 
paddles  five  and  a  half  feet ;  they  work 
perpendicularly  and  are  represented 
by  the  strokes  of  a  paddle  of  a  canoe. 
As  six  paddles  are  raised  from  the 
water,  six  more  are  entered  and  the 
two  sets  of  paddles  make  their  strokes 
of  about  eleven  feet  in  each  evolution. 
The  crank  of  the  axis  acts  upon  the 
paddles  about  one  third  of  their 
length  from  their  lower  ends,  on 
which  part  of  the  oars  the  whole 
force  of  the  axis  is  applied.  The  en- 
gine is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  about  a  third  from  the  stern 
and  both  the  action  and  the  reaction 
turn  the  wheel  the  same  way." 

From  the  very  first  demonstration 
of  this  steamboat,  Fitch  had  held  the 
unshaken  confidence  of  a  Dr.  William 
Thornton  and  a  Mr.  David  Ritten- 
house  who,  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  company  or- 
ganized to  build  steamboats,  wore 
members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  Dr.  Thornton  was  some- 
time afterward  connected  with  the 
government  patent  office  in  Washing- 
ton where  he  had  access  to  all  draw- 
ings and  models  illustrative  of  steam- 
boating.  From  this  unequalled  op- 
portunity to  study  all  that  others  had 
done  and  were  doing.  Dr.  Thornton 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  the 
pamphlet,  'kA  short  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  steamboats,"  in  which  he  says  : 
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"Finding  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton, 
whose  genius  and  talents  I  highly 
respect,  has  been  considered  by  some 
the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  I  think 
it  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
John  Fitch  to  set  forth  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion  and  to  show,  moreover, 
that  if  Mr.  Fulton  has  any  claim 
whatever  to  originality  in  his  steam- 
boat, it  must  be  exceedingly  limited. 


under  his  state  patents,  conceiving 
that  the  patent  of  Fitch  was  not  for 
any  particular  mode  of  applying  the 
steam  to  navigation  but  that  it  ex- 
tended to  all  known  modes  of  propel- 
ling boats  or  vessels,  contested  before 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  before  the  assembly  of  Delaware, 
the  mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Rumsey 
and  contended  that  the  mode  he  pro- 
posed, viz. :  by  drawing  up  water  into 


"  DEMOLOGOS  "  THE  FIRST  STEAM  WAR  VESSEL  IN  THE  WORLD 


In  the  year  1788,  the  late  John  Fitch 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  application  of  steam  to  naviga- 
tion, in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
etc. ;  and  soon  after,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Rumsey,  conceiving  he  had 
made  some  discoveries  in  perfecting 
the  same,  applied  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  patent;  but  a 
company  formed  by  Mr.  John  Fitch 


a  tube  and  forcing  the  same  water  out 
of  the  stern  of  the  vessel  or  boat, 
which  was  derived  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's works  (Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
being  one  of  the  company),  was  a 
mode  the  company  had  a  right  to,  for 
the  plan  was  originally  published  in 
Latin  about  fifty  years  before  in  the 
works  of  Bernonilli  the  younger." 

The    decision    of    the    assembly    in 
both     states     where    the     issue    was 
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raised  was  in  favor  of  Fitch  and  the 
Rumsey  company  "were  excluded 
from  the  right  of  using  steamboats 
on  any  principle."  In  the  violent 
pamphlet  controversy  between  these 
two  claimants  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  applied  the  power  of  steam  to 
navigation,  it  was  shown  that  Fitch, 
when  en  route  to  Philadelphia  to  in- 
terest men  and  capital  in  his  inven- 
tion, had  passed  through  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  had  stopped  to  rest  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  de- 
clared his  "firm  conviction  that  the 
agency  of  steam  might  be  used  in 
navigation,"  stating  that  he  "was 
then  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to 
awaken  interest  in  such  an  invention." 
Rumsey  is  said  to  have  learned  this. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  world  would  yet  be  without  its 
swift  sailing  steamboats  if  it  had 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
"suck-in,  squirt-out"  mechanism  of 
James  Rumsey's  invention. 

But,  to  go  back  to  Dr.  Thornton's 
story.  Here  is  given  in  detail  the 
difficulties  under  which  Fitch  built 
his  first  boat  and  then  comes  the 
account  of  the  launching  and  the  suc- 
cess that  crowned  him: 

"The  day  was  appointed  and  the 
experiment  made  in  the  following- 
manner:  A  mile  was  measured  in 
Front  (Water)  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  bounds  projected  at  right 
angles,  as  exactly  as  could  be  to  the 
wharf,  where  a  flag  was  placed  at 
each  end  and  also  a  stop-watch.  The 
boat  was  ordered  under  way  at  dead 
water,  or  when  the  tide  was  found 
to  be  without  movement,  as  the  boat 
passed  one  flag,  it  struck  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  watches  were  set 
off ;  as  the  boat  reached  the  other  flag- 
it  was  also  struck  and  the  watches 
instantly  stopped.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  before  witnesses ;  the  time 
was  shown  to  all,  the  experiment  de- 
clared to  be  fairly  made  and  the  boat 
was  found  to  go  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour,  or  one  mile  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half  ...  It  after- 
ward went  eighty  miles  in  a  day." 


Congress  was  in  session  and  an 
adjournment  was  ordered  that  the 
members  might  witness  the  remark- 
able event  and  on  the  16th  of  June 
(1790),  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin 
and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  passengers  on 
the  boat.  Of  the  latter  Dr.  Thornton 
writes : 

"The  governor  and  council  of 
Pennsylvania  were  so  highly  gratified 
with  our  labors  that  without  their 
intention  being  previously  known  to 
us,  Governor  Mifflin,  attended  by  the 
council  in  procession,  presented  to  the 
company  and  placed  in  the  boat  a 
superb  silk  flag  prepared  expressly 
and  containing  the  arms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  this  flag  we  possessed  till 
Mr.  Fitch  was  sent  to  France  by  the 
company,  at  the  request  of  Aaron 
Vail,  Esq.,  our  consul  at  L'Orient, 
who  being  one  of  the  company,  was 
solicitous  to  have  steamboats  built  in 
France.  John  Fitch  took  the  flag, 
unknown  to  the  company,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  National  Convention." 

The  success  of  Fitch's  boat  found 
its  way  into  print  and  during  that 
summer  a  'card'  appeared  in  the 
advertising-  columns  of  the  two  papers 
published  in  Philadelphia,  announcing 
the  regular  sailings  of  the  "steam- 
boat." The  "Pennsylvania  Packet*' 
of  June  15  runs  the  first  steamboat 
'ad'  as  follows : 


The  Steam-Boat 

IS  now  ready  to  tatce  Paflengcw,  and  is  intended  to 
fct  off  from  Arch  ftreet  Ferry  in  Philadelphia  eve- 
ry Moodoit  IVtdntfday  and  Friday,  fox  B^rlint\torii 
Br'tjlol.  BorJtito-wn  and  Trgnton,  to  return  on  TurJJtjs, 
Tburfdait  an<i  Stf/arrfayj— Price  /or  Pjflenger»t  a/6  to 
Burlington  and  BriftoJ,  3/0  to  8ordcntown,  5/".  to 
Trenton.  June  14.,  tu.th  ( tf 


The  same  'ad'  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Gazette  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser  on  June  14.  17,  19, 

22  and  24.  and  on    Monday.  Jul} 
it   was   changed,   abbreviated   to   read 
"The    steamboat    sets    out    to-morrow 
at  10  o'clock  from  Areh  Street  Ferrj 
in  order  to  take  passengers  for  Bur- 
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lington,     Bristol,     Bordentown     and 
Trenton  and  return  next  day." 

This  was  the  first  steamboat  line 
in  the  world  and  the  first  use  of 
any  steam-propelled  carrier  for  hire. 
The  honor  of  it,  Connecticut  claims 
for  one  of  her  too-long  neglected 
sons. 

Later  in  the  year  a  letter  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Magazine, 
dated  Philadelphia,  August  13th,  con- 
taining the  words:  "Fitch's  steam- 
boat really  performs  to  a  charm." 
The  boat  had  then  been  running  two 
months  and  was  maintained  all  that 
year  and  the  next  summer.  Her 
frame  rots  to-day  on  the  south  side  of 
Cohocksink  Creek. 

In  1788-9  another  boat  was  built 
and  successfully  launched.  On  the 
night  of  the  day  she  made  her  trial 
trip,  she  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  In  1791  further  "patents" 
were  secured  and  a  boat  was  built  for 
a  New  Orleans  route.  When  nearly 
completed  a  storm  tore  this  new  craft 
from  its  moorings  and  drove  it  over 
onto  Petty's  Island,  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  Philadelphia,  where  it 
became  embedded  in  the  mud.  Con- 
stant interference  with  Fitch's  plans 
and  the  substitution  of  worthless 
inventions  by  shareholders  had  made 
the  building  of  this  boat  very  expen- 
sive. The  shareholders  were  dis- 
couraged and  would  advance  no  more 
funds.  Fitch  had  spent  his  little 
"all"  and  the  boat  was  abandoned. 
For  four  years  it  lay  in  the  mud 
where  it  had  first  stranded  and  then 
it  was  advertised  as  for  sale  at  auction 
on    the    eighteenth    day    of    August, 

1795. 

Boat  building  has  always  been  a 
good  butt  for  a  joke.  The  first  man 
who  launched  a  log  and  straddled  it, 
using  his  hands  for  paddles,  afforded 
no  end  of  merriment  to  the  other 
fellow  who  was  "looking  on." 
Noah's  boat  was  the  most  ludicrous 
thing  his  contemporaries  had  ever 
seen.  Poor  John  Fitch  soon  found 
himself  to  be  the  "laughing-stock"  of 
the  town  but  through  it  all  he  said: 


"Never  mind,  boys,  the  day  will  come 
when  all  our  great  lakes,  rivers  and 
oceans  will  be  navigated  by  vessels 
propelled  by  steam." 

The  patent  that  Fitch  received 
from  the  Federal  Congress,  signed 
by  George  Washington  and  commis- 
sioners Thomas  Jefferson,  General 
Henry  Knox  and  John  Randolph: 
ran  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
from  August  26,  1791.  It  was  this 
patent,  with  the  Rumsey-Fitch 
pamphlets,  that  the  opponents  to  the 
Fulton-Livingston  monopoly  used  to 
break  the  exclusive  franchise  held  for 
the  waters  of  New  York  and  that 
our  own  legislature  quoted,  when,  as 
a  retaliatory  measure,  of  which  more 
anon,  they  denied  the  Fulton-Living- 
ston boats  the  right  to  run  in  Con- 
necticut waters. 

Knowing  that  his  friend  Ritten- 
house  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
details  of  this  patent,  Fitch  wrote  to 
him,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
Philadelphia-Trenton  steamboat  line 
in  1792,  urging  him  to  purchase  his 
lands  in  Kentucky  that  he  might 
"have  the  honor,"  as  Fitch  says,  "of 
enabling  me  to  complete  the  great 
undertaking." 

In  this  letter  Fitch  writes:  "It 
would  be  much  easier  to  carry  a  first- 
rate  man-of-war  by  steam  than  a 
boat  as  we  would  not  be  cramped  for 
room,  nor  would  the  weight  of 
machinery  be  felt.  This,  sir,  will  be 
the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
time  whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection 
or  not  for  packets  and  armed  vessels."' 
He  suggests  further  on  that  steam  be 
used  to  conquer  the  Barbary  pirates 
who  had  recently  captured  several 
American  vessels.  "A  six  foot  cylin- 
der could  discharge  a  column  of 
water,"  he  says,  "from  the  round- 
top  forty  or  fifty  yards  and'  throw  a 
man  off  his  feet  and  wet  their  arms 
and  ammunitions" — a  device  actually 
reported  in  England  some  years  later 
as  having  been  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  armament  of  the  "Demologos," 
the  first  steam  war  vessel  in  the 
world. 
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The  "Demologos"  was  built  for 
the  war  of  1812  upon  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  "a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  New  York  associated  under 
the  title  of  a  Society  for  Coast  and 
Harbor  Defense."  Their  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  into  operation  a 
Steam  frigate  in  addition  to  the 
measures  already  adopted  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  within  our  waters. 
The  "memorialists"  who  urged  this 
innovation  were  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  act  as  "his 
agents  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  propelled 
by  steam"  and  they  in  turn  announced 
for  themselves  that  "Messrs.  Browns 
are  to  be  the  naval  constructors  and 
Mr.  Fulton  is  the  engineer  for  com- 
pleting the  grand  design  originally 
conceived  by  himself."  [New  York 
Columbian] . 

As  originally  planned  the  "Demo- 
logos," afterward  known  as  "Fulton 
I,"  was  to  have  been  a  mastless  ves- 
sel, but  Captain  David  Porter,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  unfortun- 
ate cruise  of  the  "Essex"  and  been 
assigned  to  the  navy  yard  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  this  new-style 
craft,  had  ordered  that  two  masts 
be  stepped,  upon  which  were  hung 
lateen  sails  with  the  accompany- 
ing top-hamper,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  bowsprit.  Before  the 
time  had  come  for  the  launching 
he  seemed  to  have  grown  more 
apprehensive  of  dangers  hidden  in 
the  strange  creature  and  ordered 
several  other  changes.  Two  boilers 
or  "cauldrons  for  preparing  steam" 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  report,  were 
substituted  for  the  one  designed  by 
Fulton.  Guns  that  were  originally  on 
the  British  ship  "John-of-Lancaster," 
which  had  been  captured  early  in 
the  war,  were  hauled  overland  from 
Philadelphia  and  mounted  on  her 
decks.  The  day  of  launching  was  a 
gala  day  for  all  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity. At  8.45  Saturday  morning, 
October  24  (1814),  the  "Steam 
Battery  Fulton,  the  First,"  slipped 
from    her   cradle   and   rested   on   the 


waters  of  the  East  river.  In  the 
following  June  the  "Demologos" — 
Fulton's  name  for  the  boat — carried 
a  party  of  officials  out  onto  the  waters 
of  New  York  Bay.  On  the  4th  of 
July  a  trip  to  sea — covering  from 
fifty-three  to  fifty-five  miles — was 
made — John  Fitch's  prophecy  of  a 
steam  war-craft  had  been  fulfilled. 

Stories  travel  far  and  in  England 
it  was  reported  that  we  had  a  craft 
"300  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  with 
sides  13  feet  thick  built  up  of  alter- 
nate oak  plank  and  cork  wood. 
There  are  44  guns,  four  of  them 
100  pounders  on  the  main  deck  and 
quarter  deck.  The  forecastle-deck 
guns  are  44  pounders.  And  further 
to  annoy  an  enemy  a  mechanism  to 
discharge  100  gallons  of  boiling-hot 
ivater  every  minute  and,  by  a  new 
contrivance  300  cutlasses  are  brand- 
ished over  her  gunwales,  and  an 
equal  number  of  heavy  iron  pikes  of 
great  length  dart  from  her  sides  with 
prodigious  force — darting  and  with- 
drawing every  quarter  of  a  minute." 

The  "Demologos"  after  her  "trip 
to  sea"  was  taken  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  used  as  a  receiving 
ship.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1829,  her 
magazine,  containing  two  and  a  half 
barrels  of  damaged  powder,  used  for 
firing  the  morning  and  evening  gun, 
exploded  and  destroyed  the  vessel. 
No  other  steam  vessel  was  added  to 
the  navy — except  a  galliott  of  100 
tons,  named  the  "Sea  Gull"  pur- 
chased in  1822  to  suppress  piracy  in 
the  West  Indies — until  the  "Fulton  II" 
was  built  for  the  government  in  1837. 
The  engines  for  the  "Fulton  II"  wore 
built  by  William  Kemble  of  the'Wesl 
Point  Foundry  Association  and  were 
made  up  of  successful  innovations  in 
marine  enginery.  This  boat  ran  a 
race  with  the  British  steamer  "Great 
Western"  and  easily  vanquished  her 
opponent.  She  did  service  till  1S4J 
when  she  was  laid  up  at  the  nav\ 
yard  till  185 1.  In  the  latter  year  she 
was  pulled  out  onto  the  ways  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  before  being 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  on    "cruising 
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duty."  In  1861  she  was  called  back 
and  "placed  in  ordinary"  at  Pensacola 
and  that  same  year  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  and  was  de- 
stroyed with  the  navy  yard,  May  9, 
1862. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  pad- 
dle wheel  tug  bought  in  1836  and 
used  as  a  despatch  boat,  our  navy  had 
no  other  steamboat  until  the  launch- 
ing of  the  "Mississippi"  and  the  "Mis- 
souri" in  1842.  These  two  vessels 
were  planned  at  a  meeting  of  the 
naval  board  in  1839  and  at  the  same 
time  plans  were  laid  for  the  "Mich- 
igan" which  was  the  first  iron  steam 
war  vessel  in  the  world.  The  "Mich- 
igan," built  in  1842,  is  yet  in  active 
service  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
original  engines  are  yet  in  use  as 
placed  in  the  hull  at  first.  These 
three  boats  were  the  first  to  be  built 
under  the  entirely  new  branch  of 
naval  economy  organized  by  Capt. 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  a  brother  of  the 
hero  of  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

The  "Missouri,"  whose  engines 
were  built  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York, 
under  the  supervision  of  William 
Kemble  who  had  built  the  engines  for 
the  "Fulton  II,"  was  burned  at  Gibral- 
tar in  1843  by  the  careless  dropping 
of  a  cask  of  turpentine  which  ignited. 
The  "Mississippi"  twice  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe;  was  flagship  in  the 
Mexican  war;  led  the  fleet  as  flag- 
ship in  the  expedition  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  Japan;  carried  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarion  patriot,  from  Turkey  to 
France;  was  flagship  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Pei  Ho  river  in  1859,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  ships  to  the  front 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
She  took  part  in  the  midnight  attack 
upon  Port  Hudson.  Riddled  by  shot 
poured  into  her  while  grounded,  she 
was  there  fired  by  the  crew  that  had 
so  proudly  sailed  her  and  sunk  in 
the  waters  whose  name  she  had  so 
gloriously  borne. 

The  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
launching  of  the  "Mississippi,"  the 
"Missouri"  and  the  "Michigan,"  saw 
also  the  building  of  the  "Princeton" — 


the  first  screw  war  vessel  ever  built, 
the  first  to  have  its  machinery  below 
the  water  line,  the  first  to  burn  anthra- 
cite coal,  the  first  to  use  "blowers"  for 
artificial  draft  and  to  have  a  collap- 
sible or  telescoping  smoke-stack,  and 
the  first  to  have  engines  coupled 
direct  to  the  shaft.  When  the 
"Princeton"  was  launched,  having 
Ericsson's  screw  and  Ericsson's 
wrought  iron  gun,  the  war  between 
armor  and  projectile  had  really  begun 
in  earnest.  After  seven  years  of 
service  the  "Princeton"  was  broken 
up  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1849. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  story  of 
John  Fitch.  In  1796-7,  upon  a  pond 
of  water  known  as  the  "Collect" 
which  remained  up  to  very  recent 
times  where  the  Tombs  Prison  and 
the  adjacent  buildings  now  stand, 
Fitch  had  a  yawl  of  about  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  six  feet  beam,  with 
a  square  stern  and  rounded  bows,  in 
which  he  had  placed  an  engine  and 
boiler.  The  boiler  was  a  ten  or 
twelve  gallon  iron  pot  with  a  lid  of 
thick  plank  securely  fastened  down 
by  a  transverse  bar  of  iron.  The 
cylinders  of  the  engine  were  made  of 
wood  shaped  like  a  stubby  barrel  on 
the  outside  and  made  straight  inside, 
strongly  hooped  together.  The  main 
steam  pipe  led  directly  from  the 
boiler  top  into  a  copper  box,  about  six 
inches  square  which  was  called  by 
Fitch  "the  receiver  or  valve  box." 
"Leading  pipes"  led  from  the  boiler 
into  the  bottom  or  base  of  each 
cylinder.  John  Hutchins,  who  some- 
time later  published  an  account  of 
the  boat,  was  the  "assistant"  en- 
gineer and  pilot.  He  tells  us  that 
"in  the  summer  of  1796-7  Robert 
Livingston,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fulton 
made  several  trips,  on  different  occa- 
sions, around  the  pond  and 'that  Mr. 
Fitch  explained  to  them  the  modus- 
operandi  of  the  machinery.  I  being 
a  lad  had  conversation  only  with  Mr. 
Fitch.  From  hearsay  I  believe 
Colonel  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey  and  another  person  by  the 
name  of  Rosevelt  had   some  knowl- 
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edge  of  tli£  enterprise  and  had  some 
interest  in  its  success.  In  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Fitch  remarked  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ton that  in  former  experiments  with 
paddle  wheels  it  was  found  that  they 
splashed  too  much  and  could  not  be 
used  in  canal  navigation.  No  one  in 
that  time  thought  of  having  them 
covered."  Hutchins  says  that  he 
afterward  made  several  trips  to  see 
the  "Clermont"  and  that  he  then  re- 
cognized Fulton  "to  be  the  same  man 
who  was  with  us  on  the  Collect." 

Hutchins  gathered  up  the  state- 
ments of  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
steamboat  demonstrations  on  the 
Collect  pond.  Among  them  he  has 
two  that  are  of  special  force.  An- 
thony Lamb,  who  was  a  Brigadier 
General  and  later  an  alderman  in 
New  York  says:  "I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  having  seen  a  boat  on 
the  Collect  pond  in  this  city  with  a 
screw  propeller  in  the  stern  driven  by 
steam  across  the  pond.  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  year  but  I  am  certain  that 
it  was  as  early  as  1796.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  ship's  yawl." 
William  H.  Whitlock,  who  was  for 
sometime  city  surveyor,  wrote:  "It 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state 
that  I  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  boat  being  propelled 
by  steam  on  the  Collect  pond  of  this 
city  about  the  year  1796. 

Failing  to  interest  others  in  what 
he  saw  to  be  so  feasible  himself,  Fitch 
abandoned  the  boat  with  portions  of 
its  machinery,  leaving  it  to  decay  on 
the  muddy  shore  of  the  Collect. 
Piece  by  piece  this  prototype  of  the 
world's  steam  fleet  was  carried  away 
by  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

Fitch  was  still  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions and  talked  steamboat  wherever 
he  could  find  an  audience  and  for  as 
long  as  his  audience  could  be  induced 
to  stay.  Soon  after  the  New  York 
demonstrations  he  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  his  first  experiments  and 
from  thence  went  into  Kentucky. 
Meetingata  blacksmith's, Jacob  Graff, 
who  had  helped  him  on  his  first  boat, 
Fitch  began   to   talk   of   those    early 


days  and  the  onlookers  chimed  in 
with  ridicule  to  which  he  replied: 
"Well,  gentlemen,  although  I  may 
not  live  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when 
steamboats  will  be  preferred  to  all 
other  means  of  conveyance  and 
especially  for  passengers  and  they 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi  river."  As  he 
went  out  of  the  shop  Peter  Brown, 
who  had  worked  with  John  Wilson 
on  the  first  boat,  turned  to  the  latter 
and  said:  "Poor  fellow!  What  a 
pity  he  is  crazy!" 

Who  was  this  man  thrust  thus  upon 
the  world  before  his  time,  who  blazed 
the  way  for  others  to  riches  and  re- 
nown and  then  died,  scarce  wept — 
his  only  friend  the  poverty  with 
which  he  had  been  so  wholly  in  touch 
through  all  his  years  ?  What  was  his 
parentage?     Where  was  he  born? 

In  writing  of  himself  in  a  manu- 
script bequeathed  to  the  Franklin 
(Philadelphia)  Institute,  under  the 
condition  that  its  contents  should  not 
be  known  until  thirty  years  after  his 
decease,  Fitch  says:  "The  21st  of 
January,  1743,  old  style,  was  the  fatal 
time  of  bringing  me  into  existence. 
The  house  I  was  born  in  was  upon 
the  line  between  Hartford  and  Wind- 
sor—  (now  known  as  the  Old  Road). 
It  was  said  I  was  born  in  Windsor 
but  from  the  singularity  of  my  make, 
shape,  disposition  and  fortune  in  the 
world,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Heaven  that  1 
should  be  born  on  the  very  line  and 
not  in  any  township  whatever:  yet  I 
am  happy  also  that  it  did  not  happen 
between  two  states  that  I  can  say  1 
was  born  somewhere." 

He  gives  us,  farther  on  in  the 
manuscript,  glimpses  of  his  boyhood's 
home  and  tells  US  of  two  sisters,  to 
one  of  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been 
especially  attached,  and  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  he  calls  a  tyrant.  We 
are  shown  the  school  to  which  he 
was  sent  "one  month  in  the  year,  be- 
cause it  didn't  eost  anything" — his 
father's  obligations  to  him  being 
limited    to    pointing   out    the    way    to 
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Heaven  and  a  way  to  make  money  for 
his  sole  benefit.  The  books  that  he 
used  are  all  named:  "The  New  Eng- 
land Primer  from  Adam's  fall  to  the 
end  of  the  Catechism;"  An  "arith- 
metic by  Hodder  which  had  the  old 
fashioned  long  division  in  it  and  went 
as  far  as  Alligation  alternate,"  and 
"Salmon's  Geography" — which  his 
father  refused  to  buy  for  him  and  he 
finally  purchased  himself,  through  a 
neighbor  who  was  going  into  the 
city,  and  paid  for  by  selling  "pota- 
toes raised  on  the  headlands  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  in  soil  dug  up  by 
hand  on  a  holy  day"  (holiday) — the 
annual  gathering  of  the  militia. 
Only  those  who  have  heard  an  old 
grandfather's  rhymes  of  those  early 
days  and  listened  to  the  distich: 
"First  Monday  in  May 
Is  training  day," 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  John  Fitch 
must  have  had  as  a  boy  when  he 
denied  himself  the  crowd  and  the 
soldier's  drill  and  stuck  to  his  "dig- 
ging" on  this  "holyday"  to  buy  a 
book  that  would  tell  him  "all  about 
the  whole  world." 

Page  after  page  is  taken  from  his 
life-experiences  before  he  comes  to 
the  story  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony  whose  lands  adjoined  some 
meadow  land  owned  by  his  father. 
One  day,  Fitch  tells  us,  the  governor 
had  gained  the  consent  of  the  elder 
Fitch  to  the  boys'  helping  him  survey 
some  land  that  was  to  be  cut  up  into 
small  parcels  for  several  purchasers. 
All  day  the  weary-legged  lad  of 
eleven  summers  trudged  over  the 
fields  carrying  the  surveyer's  chain 
for  the  governor  and  at  night  the 
work  had  not  been  finished.  The 
chain  was  left  with  young  Fitch  who 
was  told  how  he  should  lay  off  the 
remaining  lots  and  the  next  day 
found  him  early  at  his  task.  "I,  be- 
ing proud  of  the  office,"  he  says, 
"readily  accepted  it  and  executed  it 
faithfully.  Sometime  after  the  gov- 
ernor called  at  my  father's  house  for 
the  chain ;    I  fetched  it  to  him  with 


the  greatest  expedition,  and  expecta- 
tion of  some  pennies.  When  he  took 
it,  he  put  it  into  his  saddle  bag  and 
rode  off  without  saying  a  word!  . 
I  am  persuaded  the  governor  was  an 
honest  man  but  concluded  within 
himself  that  the  honor  of  having 
helped  him  would  compensate  me." 

This  experience  with  the  governor, 
Fitch  says,  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
treatment  he  was  afterward  to  re- 
ceive in  the  world.  In  another  place 
he  tells  of  a  September  day  when  the 
steeple  was  raised  on  the  village 
church:  "This  was  indeed  a  gala 
day  and  the  people  from  Hartford 
and  the  whole  country  flocked  to 
witness  the  uncommon  spectacle." 
But  on  that  day  Fitch  borrowed  a 
horse  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  service  and  "rode  to  Rocky  Hill, 
a  parish  in  Wethersfield,  where  there 
were  a  great  many  coasters"  and 
engaged  berth  for  a  short  voyage  that 
he  might  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  become  a  seaman 
or  remain  ashore  and  learn  a  trade. 

After  describing  his  experiences  at 
sea  and  the  treatment  that  he  after- 
ward received  on  land  when  he 
sought  to  learn  a  trade,  Fitch  tells  us 
of  his  marriage  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber (1767),  to  Miss  Lucy  Roberts  of 
Simsbury.  A  son  and  a  daughter 
were  born  to  them.  The  daughter 
who  married  James  Kilbourn  was 
born  in  1769.  Fitch  "thought  the 
world  and  all  of  little  Lucy"  but  that 
marriage  in  1767  was  the  beginning 
of  the  ending.  He  could  not  live 
happily  with  his  wife  and  went  out 
from  his  home  to  become  a  wanderer. 

Notwithstanding  what  Fitch  wrote 
about  the  vexations  of  a  steamboat 
he  continued  his  experiments  and 
improved  every  opportunity,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  interest  others  in  his 
inventions.  On  his  return  from  the 
fruitless  trip  to  France,  Fitch,  who 
had  worked  his  way  homeward  as  a 
common  sailor,  landed  in  Boston  and 
from  there  went  to  the  home  of 
Colonel  King,  who  had  married 
Fitch's  sister,  where  he  remained  for 
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some  two  years  with  occasional 
visits  made  to  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Kilbourne.  Leaving  the  hospitality 
of  Windsor  to  claim  possession  of  the 
lands  he  acquired  when  appointed 
"Deputy  Surveyor"  for  Kentucky, 
Fitch  passed  through  New  York  and 
made  the  demonstrations  upon  the 
Collect  pond  which  under  all  fair 
rules  would  have  won  for  him  first 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  Arriving 
at  Bardstown  Fitch  made  another 
model  of  a  side-wheel  boat  which  he 
ran  upon  the  nearby  stream.  Broken 
in  health  and  in  spirit  he  gave  up 
the  project  and  handed  over  his 
model  to  one  of  the  few  friends  who 
yet  stood  true  and  by  whom  it  was 
kept  for  many  years,  A  bargain  had 
been  made  with  the  tavern  keeper  by 
which  Fitch  was  to  give  him  half  of 
the  tract  of  land  he  had  gone  south 
to  claim  in  exchange  for  board  and 
a  pint  of  liquor  daily  as  long  as  he 
should  live.  Later  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  land  was  increased  for  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  liquor. 

There  is  an  added  tone  of  sadness 
to  the  story  of  this  man  when  one 
stops  to  think  of  how  unnecessary 
were  all  the  deprivations  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  closing  days  of  his  life. 
At  the  death  of  her  father,  Mrs. 
Fitch,  from  whom  the  great  genius 
had  separated  when  the  question  of 
their  personal  religion  was  raised — 
he  was  a  "skeptic"  and  she  had  just 
become  a  Methodist — sent  her  broth- 
er-in-law, Burnam,  with  a  letter  tell- 
ing the  husband  that  she  had  come 
into  a  considerable  estate  and  urging 
him  to  return  to  Connecticut,  where 
she  promised  to  "maintain  him  like  a 
gentleman  for  life,"  but  he  was  in- 
flexible and  stubbornly  refused  to 
consider  the  matter.  He  sent  a  pair 
of  silver  shoe  buckles  to  his  son, 
Shaler,  and  a  gold  ring  to  his  "little 
girl  Lucy,"  but  refused  to  send  any- 
thing to  his  wife,  despite  the  urging 


of  his  friend  Garrison  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  then  staying. 

Straight  as  an  arrow,  six  feet  two 
inches  tall;  thin  and  spare,  face  slim 
and  complexion  tawney;  hair  jet 
black,  eyes  dark  and  peculiarly  pierc- 
ing; temper  sensitive  and  quick  and 
stubborn — such  was  John  Fitch.  His 
ancestry,  for  he  had  a  most  respect- 
able ancestry  with  a  vellum  of  pedi- 
gree and  a  coat  of  arms,  were  origi- 
nally Saxon  and  emigrated  to  Essex. 
England,  from  whence  they  came  to 
Windsor,  where  the  great-grandfather 
purchased  one-half  the  original  settle- 
ment, leaving  it  at  his  death  to  three 
sons — Joseph,  Nathaniel  and  Samuel. 
From  the  loins  of  Joseph  sprung 
John,  who  was  the  father  of  the  John 
to  whom  the  boiling  over  of  a  tea- 
kettle suggested  the  latent  force  of 
steam. 

Somewhere  between  the  25th  of 
June  (1798),  when  he  made  his  will 
and  the  18th  of  the  following  July 
when  the  will  was  probated,  poor 
John  Fitch  died.  He  could  have 
been  a  rich  man  had  he  chosen,  for 
Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  envoy  in  this 
country  in  1796,  wanted  to  buy  his 
invention  for  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
use  of  my  Master  the  King  of  Spain." 
but  Fitch  who  had  linked  his  fortunes 
with  the  feeble  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  said  "No.  If 
there  is  any  glory  or  profit  in  my  in- 
vention my  countrymen  shall  have  the 
whole  of  it." 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  honors  be 
stripped  from  others  that  they  may 
be  bestowed  upon  John  Fitch  ;  wo  only 
ask  that  by  the  side  of  their  names. 
his  name  shall  be  written  equally 
large.  His  lone  grave,  unmarked 
and  unkept  is  a  silent  witness  against 
the  manner  in  which  we  write  history 
and  a  condemnation  of  the  conserva- 
tism with  which  we  cling  to  beliefs, 
however  false,  simply  because  they 
bear  the  stamp  oi  long-gone  rears. 
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ROMANCES  IN  A  CONNECTICUT  VILLAGE  WHEN  GALLANT  YOUTHS 
WORE  SATIN  WAISTCOATS  AND  KNEE  BREECHES,  AND  COCjUETISH 
MAIDENS  ATTIRED  IN  STIFF  BROCADES  AND  FLOWERED  MUSLINS 
WITH       SOFT        CREPE        SHAWLS        AND       HUGE        POKE        BONNETS 

BY 

MABEL  CASSINE   HOLMAN 


ABOUT  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Old  Saybrook,  on 
the  road  to  Essex,  is  a  spot 
known  as"Obed's  Heights," 
from  which  no  finer  view  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  to  be 
found.  One  looks  down  upon  the 
woods,  with  the  shadows  and  sun- 
light falling  upon  them,  and  the 
peaceful  Connecticut,  far  to  the 
north,  quietly  flowing  in  and  out 
among  the  low-lying  hills  and  ever 
broadening  as  it  flows  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  Sound.  Lying  far  below  to 
the  south,  the  village  of  Old  Say- 
brook,  with  its  quiet  streets  and 
grand  old  elms;  beyond,  the  settle- 
ment of  Fenwick,  and  then  the  shin- 
ing waters  of  the  sound  that  are 
ever  darkening  and  changing. 

At  the  foot  of  the  "heights," 
among  the  pines,  is  a  broad  table- 
like rock  known  as  "Obed's  Altar." 
The  Indian  chief,  Obed,  was  the 
son  of  a  Hammonasset  chief.  After 
the  Pequots  were  subdued,  he  ac- 
cepted a  lowly  position  among  the 
whites.  The  Saybrook  records  men- 
tion Obed  as  a  servant  to  Colonel 
Fenwick,  who  gave  him  a  piece  of 
land  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  known  as  "Obed's  Homok." 
Later  he  owned  fields  above  the 
village,  and  it  was  near  the  rock 
mentioned  he  built  his  wigwam. 

When  Obed  was  about  forty  years 
old,  in  1665,  the  Rev.Thomas  Buck- 
ingham became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Saybrook,  and  during  his  pastor- 
ate of  forty-four  years  was  always 
a   friend    of   the    Indians,    some  of 


whom  were  members  of  his  church 
and  were  buried  in  the  old  village 
cemetery.  At  the  time  of  the 
"great  gale"  of  1815,  many  graves 
were  washed  out,  and  among  the 
bones  were  found  Indian  hatchets 
and  relics,  which  are  still  treasured 
by  the  townspeople. 

Parson  Buckingham  owned  land 
near  Obed's  home  and  they  were 
often  seen  talking  together  in  a 
friendly  way.  Obed  frequently 
sent  Parson  Buckingham  fish  or 
game  he  had  captured. 

Obed  had  one  child,  a  daughter, 
whose  Indian  name  meant  "the  Red 
Bird."  This  child  was  the  last  of 
the  royal  blood.  She  became  con- 
verted, was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Adina,  and  always  sat  on  a  stool 
in  the  minister's  pew.  "The  Red 
Bird"  was  a  beautiful  Indian  girl, 
of  whom  her  father  was  very  proud 
and  loved  deeply.  She  returned 
his  affection  and  took  good  care  of 
him.  Before  long  a  lover  appeared 
from  the  east  of  the  river — a  pale 
face.  This  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Obed,  who  had  already 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  red  man  of  their  own  tribe,  but 
"the  Red  Bird"  loved  the  pale  face 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  Obed 
resolved  to  compel  her  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  hard  for  "the  Red  Bird"  to 
disobey  him,  but  in  this  matter  she 
remained  firm.  One  stormy  even- 
ing, after  an  unpleasant  talk  with 
her  father,  who  threatened  to  sep- 
arate the  lovers,  "the  Red  Bird" 
left  him  and,  meeting  her  lover,  to- 
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gether  they  went  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  untied  their  boat  and  rowed 
out  into  the  sound.  By  this  time 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
rising  wind  soon  blew  a  gale.  The 
beautiful  Indian  girl  and  her  lover 
were  never  again  heard  from. 
Their  boat  drifted  in,  a  wreck. 
Obed  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  could  not  be  comforted,  feeling 
he  alone  was  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  death  and  that  he  must 
do  something  to  atone  for  it.  He 
determined  to  offer  a  daily  sacrifice, 
and  chose  a  large  granite  rock  near 
his  home  for  the  altar.  To  this 
spot  Obed  brought  each  day  a  part 
of  the  game  he  had  captured,  and 
early  in  the  morning  smoke  could 
always  be  seen  rising  from  his  altar, 
and  the  village  people  knew  Obed 
was  trying  to  atone  for  his  sin. 

Parson  Buckingham  talked  fre- 
quently with  Obed  and  tried  to 
show  him  the  true  way  to  receive 
pardon,  and  urged  him  to  turn  to 
the  God  of  his  daughter  and  the 
white  man.  One  day  Obed  told 
Parson  Buckingham  he  desired  to 
accept  his  God.  Never  again  was 
smoke  seen  rising  from  the  altar, 
for  on  the  next  morning  Obed  was 
found  lying  dead  upon  the  rock 
where  he  had  offered  his  sacrifices. 

Six  or  seven  miles  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  formerly  was  the  boundary 
line  between  Saybrook  and  New 
London.  This  stream  received  its 
name,  "Bride  Brook,"  from  a  quiet 
little  romance  which  took  place 
upon  its  banks. 

In  the  winter  of  1646  or  '47  a 
young  couple  in'  Saybrook  were  to 
be  married,  and  the  only  magistrate 
who  could  perform  the  ceremony 
was  absent.  They  sent  for  John 
Winthrop,  who  replied  he  would 
meet  them  at  the  stream.  The 
bridal  party  started.  The  roads 
were  badly  drifted,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  able  to  break 
through  but,  on  reaching  the 
stream,  found  they  could  not  cross, 


on  account  of  the  floating  ice.  John 
Winthrop  pronounced  the  marriage 
service  on  the  New  London  side, 
and  the  lovers  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey,  upon  the  Saybrook 
shore,  returning  home,  man  and 
wife. 

The  following  letter  was  written 
to  Miss  Mary  Blague  of  Saybrook 
in  1740  by  one  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Dr. 
Elliot  was  a  physician,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1735  and  settled 
in  Saybrook,  where  he  built  a  house 
for  his  bride-elect,  but  died  Jan- 
uary 1,  1 741,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Africa  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

"Newport  18  July  1740. :, 
"Madam. 

"When  I  saw  you  last,  I  hoped 
to  see  you  again  before  I  went  out 
of  the  country,  but  now  I  don't  ex- 
pect it.  I  should  have  come  up, 
but  expecting  to  sail  in  two  days  & 
to  see  Mr.  Gale  when  he  came  from 
Boston,  I  could  not.  The  sloop  is 
loaded  at  last,  &  about  an  hour  ago 
hauled  out  into  the  road — so  we  ex- 
pect to  sail  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
well  &  my  head  is  full.  I  think  of 
you  often — I  have  been  out  on  the 
Island  with  some  ladies  but  I  was 
not  as  happy  as  I  used  to  be  with 
you.  There's  a  pretty  little  thing 
here,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since 
she  was  grown  up,  she's  been  at 
Boston  &  looks— Oh  Mc!!y,  if  I  had 
not  left  my  heart  with  you,  I  c'.on't 
know  but  it  would  have  been  snapt 
up —  In  short  you  have  it  &  when 
all's  done  keep  it  safe.  Think  of 
me  sometimes  when  you  are  at 
home  alone.  I  wonder  how  you 
can  spend  your  time.  I  often  hum 
over,  How  does  my  love  pass  the 
long  day,  which  is  the  song  I  sent 
you, — you  talk  of  going  to  Boston 
&  I  wonder  you  don't —  Its  a  long 
time  before  I  shall  see  you  Again, 
at  least  9  months —  I  hope  when  I 
get  to  sea  &  have  business  to  do  1 
shall  feel  better  than  at  present. 
I   feel  worse  than   I   write.     I  shall 
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take  all  opportunities  to  write  you 
when  abroad.  I  have  not  a  pros- 
pect of  getting  any  great  matter 
but  am  not  afraid  but  that  I  shall 
get  into  good  business  in  time  if 
my  life  is  spared —  I  never  flat- 
tered myself  so  much  as  to  think 
you  would  wait  for  me  if  you  could 
marry  to  your  mind  &  your 
Parents —  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  but  have  not  time 
now —  I  only  add  that  I  am 
Madam  your  most 

Humble  servant, 
(signed)  Samuel  Elliot. 

The  house  Dr.  Elliot  built  passed 
into  the  Stowe  family,  and  it  was 
from  this  home  the  two  Jabez 
Stowes,  an  uncle  and  nephew,  went 
on  the  morning  of  September  6, 
1 781,  to  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold 
on  Groton  Heights.  The  former 
lay  among  the  dead  after  the  battle 
and  feigned  death,  while  the  enemy 
were  gathering  up  the  wounded. 
He  afterwards  walked  to  Lyme, 
crossing  the  river,  reaching  Say- 
brook  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  the  first  to  bring  the  news 
of  the  battle  home.  The  latter  was 
taken  prisoner  and  died  at  sea. 

Two  years  after  Dr.  Elliot's  death 
Mary  Blague  married  the  Rev, 
William  Hart,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Saybrook  forty- 
eight  years,  and  to  them  were  born 
nine  children.  The  oldest  son, 
Major  General  William  Hart,  mar- 
ried Esther  Buckingham,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Parson  Thomas  Buck- 
ingham. This  son  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  of  the  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  Ohio 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  second  son,  Samuel  Hart,  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  Joshua  and 
Lydia  Lynde  Bushnell,  who  inher- 
ited from  her  mother  what  was  then 
called  the  "Neck  Farm,"  but  is 
now  a  part  of  Fenwick,  and  Mr. 
Hart  often  said,  with  a  smile  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye:  "I  married  my 
wife  for  her  beautiful  neck."     Mr. 


Hart  was  for  many  years  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  it  is  said,  one  even- 
ing after  he  had  retired,  there  came 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Opening 
a  window,  he  asked  what  was 
wanted,  when  a  voice  replied: 
"There  is  a  couple  here  who  wish 
to  be  married!"  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Hart,  "I  am  too  tired  to  dress;  but 
stand  where  you  are  and  I  will 
marry  you' ' ;  which  he  did,  saying,  in 
closing,  "I  think  I  have  put  it  all 
in,  but  I'll  look  it  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  not,  you  come  around  in 
two  or  three  days  and  I  will 
have  you  repeat  it."  Wishing 
them  good  night,  he  closed  the 
window. 

Rev.  William  Hart's  daughter, 
Amelia,  married  her  father's  col- 
league, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hotchkiss, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hart,  became  pastor  of  the 
church,  where  he  preached  for  over 
sixty  years.  The  youngest  son. 
Captain  Elisha  Hart,  married  Jean- 
nette  McCurdy,  daughter  of  John 
McCurdy  of  Lyme.  There  were 
born  to  them  seven  daughters. 
Captain  Hart  built  the  house  know 
as  the  "Hart  Mansion,"  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "Hull  House." 
Here  the  seven  daughters  were 
carefully  brought  up,  and  every- 
thing that  wealth,  refinement  and 
education  could  give  was  theirs. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  rector  of 
St.  Paul  in  Boston,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Abram  Jarvis.  The  second  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  married  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  the  distinguished  naval 
officer,  who  achieved  fame  in  the 
War  of  1812.  While  a  young  lady 
at  school  in  Boston,  Miss  Hart 
visited,  one  day,  in  company  with 
other  pupils,  the  ship  commanded 
by  Commodore  Hull.  Miss  Hart, 
who  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  many  neat- 
ly coiled  rolls  of  tarred  rope  and 
spoke  of  it  several  times  while  they 
were  passing  over  the  ship,  and 
how  well  she  liked  the  odor  of  the 
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tar.  This  was  very  gratifying  to 
Commodore  Hull,  who  a  few  days 
later  sent  her  a  delicate  necklace 
made  from  the  threads  of  tarred 
rope,  and  from  this  incident  began 
the  romance  which  later  ended  in 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Hull  and  her 
sisters  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  cruises,  visiting  many  foreign 
countries,  and  during  this  time 
Mrs.  Hull  gave  brilliant  receptions 
while  in  port,  the  last  one,  after 
their  return  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean, at  .the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
was  so  "exceptionally  expensive" 
that  the  United  States  Government 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  wives 
of  naval  officers  to  accompany  their 
husbands  abroad.  Mrs.  Hullbrought 
to  her  Saybrook  friends,  exquisite 
lace  made  by  the  nuns  of  Maderia, 
choice  mosaic  pins,  and  many  rare 
and  beautiful  curiosities.  Her 
sisters  introduced  grape  fruit  at 
Saybrook,  calling  them  * 'sweet 
lemons,"  and  were  the  first  to  wear 
the  huge,  broad-brimmed  flat  hats, 
causing  great  wonder  among  the 
townspeople. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
"History  of  Miss  Pierce's  School," 
in  Litchfield.  George  Y.  Cutler 
studied  law  in  that  place,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  he  kept  a  journal, 
and  this  extract  is  taken  from  it: 

"July  28,  1820.  A  peep  at  Miss 
Hart — the  sister  of  Captain  Hull's 
wife — most  horribly  fashionable  in 
her  accoutrements,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  no  doubt,  to  see  a 
young  lady  dressed  with  Parisian 
flowers  &  Parisian  gauses  &  an 
Indian  fan  &  the  whole  &c.  of  fash- 
ionable array.  But  I  question  if 
this  be  after  all  the  style  in  which 
a  young  man  of  any  understanding 
sees  a  young  lady  with  most  danger 
to  his  peace." 

Captain  Elisha  Hart  bought  for 
his  daughters  the  first  piano  in 
town,  made  in  London.  And  the 
story   is   told   of    a   young  "girl,    a 


neighbor,  who  was  invited  to  come 
and  hear  it,  on  returning  home, 
her  mother  asked  what  it  was  like. 
"Oh,  Mother!"  said  she,  "it  was 
sing  and  touch  it,  sing  and  touch 
it." 

The  third  daughter  of  Captain 
Hart,  Elizabeth,  married  Hon. 
Heman  Allen,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  South  America.  Two  daugh- 
ters— Mary  Ann,  for  many  years  an 
invalid,  and  Augusta — died  young. 

Jeanette  was  a  very  handsome, 
stately  woman,  and  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  South  America  with  her 
sister  she  met  General  Bolivar,  the 
liberator  of  Columbia.  General 
Bolivar,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
widower,  was  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Hart,  and  it  is  said  offered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.  She  re- 
turned his  affection,  but  Captain 
Hart  did  not  look  upon  it  with 
favor.  She  was  fond  of  literary 
work  and  wrote  two  books,  and  was 
interested  in  the  early  history  of 
Saybrook,  and  Lady  Fenwick's 
tomb,  and  it  is  said,  having  the 
cross,  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her 
death  cut  upon  the  stone. 

Amelia,  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
sisters,  married  Commodore  Joseph 
Hull,  a  nephew  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull. 

On  a  still  summer  evening  one 
can  almost  see  quaint  figures  walk- 
ing under  the  old  Saybrook  elms  in 
the  moonlight,  with  huge  poke 
bonnets  and  soft  crepe  shawls,  and 
hear  the  rustle  of  stiff  brocades  and 
flowered  muslins,  and  see  the 
sturdy  form  of  Commodore  Hull, 
attired  in  his  buff  waistcoat,  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons — and  the 
calm,  sweet  face  of  Lady  Fen  wick, 
with  her  wealth  of  auburn  hair — 
moving  in  and  out,  among  the 
groups,  Parson  Buckingham,  in 
his  satin  waistcoat,  knee  breeches 
and  silver  shoe  buckles;  or  flitting 
here  and  there,  the  slight,  graceful 
form  of  "the  Red  Bird."  The 
morning  mists  arise  and  they  are 
gone. 


AT     THIRTY-FIVE 

SONNET    BY 

ALICE  STEAD  BINNEY 

As  at  Life's  halfway  milestone  now  I  fain 
Would  rest  awhile  and  look  back  o'er  the  way, 
For  light  upon  the  path  I  came  I  pray, 
Fresh  courage  from  its  record  to  regain. 
If  I  have  sought  true  patience  to  attain; 
To  judge  not,  but  with  glad  heart  to  pay 
Tribute  to  merit ;  to  love  both  work  and  play ; 
Then  half  my  course  has  not  been  run  in  vain. 
If  those  few  lives  which  closest  lie  to  mine 
Fuller  and  sweeter  are  because  of  me ; 
If  I  have  made  one  erstwhile  foe  a  friend; 
If  that  one  love  which  makes  this  life  divine 
But  steadfast  hold ;  then  gladly,  gratefully, 
Onward  I'll  go,  nor  dread  the  journey's  end. 
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Portfolio  of  Beautiful  Views  reproduced  from  Official  plates  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  and 

accompanying  the  article  by  Mayor  William  F.  Henney  in  this  issue.    Others  in  series  will  be 

presented  with  conclusion  of  the  mayor's  writing. 
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WHEN    THE    BROOKS   ARE   LAUGHING 
By  Joel  N.   Eno,   M.A. 

WHEN  AURORA'S  rosy  eyelids 
Open  on  the  emerald  earth ; 
When  she  shakes  from  radiant  fingers 
O'er  it  all,  contagious  mirth; 
When  the  brooks  are  laughing,  tripping 
Where,  adown  their  wooded  glen 
In  the  cosiest  of  places 
Wild  flowers  bloom,  beyond  our  ken 
Forests,  weird  amid  the  gloaming, 
Countless  mounds  of  shade  are  seen; 
Orchards,  foaming  seas  of  blossom; 
Meads  as  billowy  lakes  of  green. 

And  from  out  the  foliage  peeping 

Stand  the  dwellings  here  and  there, 

Their  tall  guards,  though  sweltering,  keeping 

Summer  treasures  of  the  air. 

When  the  earth  looks  up  to  heaven 

With  her  tender  violet  eyes, 

And  her  slender  grassy  fingers 

Point  us  ever  to  the  skies; 

Turns  her  face  to  Phoebus'  kisses 

Soft  upon  her  northern  cheek; 

Dimpled,  mantling — life  has  blisses — 

It  is  June!  All  sensuous  seek 

Revelling  in  living  splendors; 

Earth — her  children  o'er  the  leas — 

In  these  holidays  of  Nature 

Has  her  festival  of  trees. 

******** 

Burst  pure  thoughts,  like  apple  blossoms 

Fragrant:  scathed  are  these  by  frost? 

Those  may  come  to  fruit.      Remember, 

Nothing  good  is  wholly  lost. 

Breeze  of  thought  that  stirs  life's  blossoms, 

Touch  our  souls!  All  Nature  saith: 

"  He  who  clothes  e'en  fields  with  beauty, 

Clothes  you!  "  'Tis  the  time  of  faith. 

He  who  maketh,  in  its  season, 

Everything  so  beautiful 

Surely  will  not  overlook  us; 

Ne'er  to  our  expanding,  dull. 
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THE     GOLDEN     SUNSET     DIPPING 
TO     THE     SEA 


BY 


HOWARD    ARNOLD    WALTER 


STILL  in  the  solitude  of  years  I  view 
The  golden  sunset  dipping  to  the  sea 
In  mirrored  splendor,  till  the  ocean's  blue 
Is  crimsoned  by  the  sun's  soft  alchemy. 


The  hour  brings  tho'ts  of  other  sunsets,  gone; 
When,  in  those  years  ere  hope  and  yearning  died, 
The  mystery  of  sunset  and  of  dawn 
Quickened  the  fever  of  youth's  wonder-tide. 


Are  all  those  dreams  irrevocably  lost? 
Shall  age  not  reap  some  aftermath  of  hope? 
So,  sunset  wanes,  its  paths  all  shadow  crossed, 
And  darkness  falls  when  dreamless  age  must  grope, 
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"  'Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone  and 
tree, 

Where  breathes  no  castled  lord,  or  cabined 
slave ; 
Where  thoughts,    and  tongues,  and  hands 
are  bold  and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a 
grave ; 
And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven 
they  pray, 
Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way." 

SO  has  one  of  her  own  poets 
described  Connecticut — the 
outward  environment  of  rug- 
gedness  and  sublimity ;  the  in- 
ward atmosphere  of  freedom,  bold- 
ness, strength  and  determined  hold 
on  traditional  beliefs.  In  the  years 
since  the  above  lines  were  written, 
the  broadening  influence  of  time  and 
more  liberal  views  has  modified  the 
sternness  and  stubbornness  which 
then  characterized  the  outline.  But 
Connecticut  still  stands,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  on  the  firmest 
of  rock  foundations,  although  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most 


fanciful  of  American  poets — James 
Gates  Percival — was  nurtured  under 
her  strong  and  practical  control.  It 
is  the  old  paradox — as  old  as  the  days 
of  Samson — "out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness." 

Literature  is  only  one  form  of 
mental  power.  Statesmanship, 
science,  artistic  and  industrial  crea- 
tion are  equally  manifestations  of 
intellectual  force.  The  people  of 
early  New  England  were  compelled 
to  grapple  with  immense  political 
problems;  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
scientific  progress ;  to  organize  the 
many  industries  which  made  exist- 
ence possible.  Literature  held  a 
secondary  place,  and  had  but  a  nar- 
row  range. 

Outward  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  literature  in  all  lands. 
Would  the  matchless  literary  work  of 
Greece  have  been  as  grand  and  Lyric- 
ally perfect  if  written  amid  different 
surroundings  ?  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Culture  and  development 
did  much  for  Greece,  but  her  marvel- 
lous atmosphere  and  the  rhythmical 
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beat  of  her  inland  sea  did  much  also. 
Light  and  shade  were  harmoniously 
blended  for  the  eye;  the  murmur  of 
the  waves  was  attuned  to  gentleness 
and  softness  for  the  ear.  Hence  the 
repose,  serenity  and  joyousness  of 
Homer  and  his  kindred  poets.  "The 
wrathful  spirit  of  storms"  seems 
never  to  hold  sway  in  Greece,  as  in 
more  northern  climates  it  must. 
Change  and  tumult,  while  they  give 
power  to  the  literary  workers  of  the 
north,  make  repose  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. How  could  the  early  Connec- 
ticut fathers,  struggling  sternly  with 
rocky  soil  and  equally  rocky  creed 
and  government,  express  successfully 
so  joyous,  care-free,  living- for- the- 
sake-of-life  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
early  Greeks?  One  only  has  effec- 
tively imitated  the  greatest  of  Greek 
singers — Virgil,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
neighboring  Italy.  It  might  have 
been  well,  had  some  of  the  early 
Connecticut  poets  remembered  this, 
and  spared  us  such  inflictions  of 
"hyperbole  run  mad,"  as  a  severe 
critic  has  called  Dwight's  "Conquest 
of  Canaan." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  complete  and 
impartial  view  of  contemporary  lit- 
erature. The  procession  of  books, 
like  that  of  human  beings,  is  ever 
moving  and  changing.  Their  life- 
time, excluding  the  great  classics,  is 
usually  much  shorter.  Compara- 
tively few  serious  works  survive 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  stories 
and  tales,  like  newspapers  and  muf- 
fins, must  be  served  hot  and  fresh 
every  day. 

Yet  we  hope  to  prove  that  Connec- 
ticut holds  a  large  and  honored 
place  in  our  national  literature.  A 
full  list  of  all  the  literary  workers 
native  to  the  state  would  fill  half  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  name  only  the  most 
prominent.  Each  has  sung  his  note 
or  spoken  his  word  and  passed  into 
silence.  We  go  into  the  woods  and 
listen  to  myriads  of  birds,  but  give 
little  thought  to  individual  songsters. 
So  it  is  in  this  forest  of  earlier  and 


later  Connecticut  literature.  The  full 
result  is  enjoyed — the  separate  notes 
are  hard  to  catch. 

The  First  Colonial  Period  in  New 
England,  extending  from  the  coming 
of  the  Mayflower,  in  1620,  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
English  throne,  in  1688,  gave  us  al- 
most nothing  that  can  be  called  lit- 
erature, but  it  laid  deep  and  strong 
foundations  for  the  structure  about 
to  rise.  The  men  of  New  England 
had  to  defend,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  bold  and  radical  step  they 
had  taken.  Metaphysics  and  theo- 
logical argument,  though  not  in  them- 
selves literature,  gave  to  the  builders 
of  New  England  an  intellectuality 
which  made  purely  literary  work  a 
potential,  even  probable,  possibility, 
and  allowed  Connecticut  to  produce 
and  appreciate  such  consummate 
reasoners  as  Edwards,  Stiles  and 
Dwight. 

The  eighty-seven  years  of  the 
Second  Colonial  Period,  from  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  wit- 
nessed great  changes  in  the  New 
England  colonies. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  and  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, there  were  in  all  America  but 
two  writers  of  commanding  literary 
power,  and  both  belonged  to  New 
England — Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Both  were 
tremendous  forces  in  literature, 
whose  influence  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  finds  unspent. 
They  labored  on  totally  divergent 
lines,  but  the  work  of  each  was 
representative  and  magnificent. 
Franklin  was  a  man  of  this  world: 
Edwards  decidedly  a  man  of  the  next. 
Franklin  would  have  thought  Ed- 
wards an  amiable  mystic:  Edwards 
would  most  certainly  have-  deemed 
Franklin  a  "child  of  wrath."  Frank- 
lin was  perfectly  contented  with  this 
mortal  life,  so  long  as  he  could  work 
improvement  in  it,  for  himself  or 
others:  Edwards  appeared  to  think 
that   "the  best  thing  a  good  man  can 
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do  is  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful 
world,  as  soon  as  he  decently  can, 
into  one  immeasurably  better,  by 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
salvation  of  his  own  particular  soul." 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  at 
East  Windsor,  in  1703,  and  forms 
the  corner-stone  of  our  Connecticut 
literary  edifice — a  stone  of  rough, 
jagged  granite,  not  particularly  com- 
fortable to  lean  upon,  but  firm, 
strong,  and  not  without  hints  of 
beauty. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  Edwards 
stood  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
He  clung  fast  to  the  old  Puritan 
ideals,  and  in  him  Puritanism  in 
New  England  reached  a  culminating 
point.  He  was  the  best  example  of 
its  steadfast  faith,  personal  holiness, 
consuming  religious  zeal ;  of  its  large 
understanding,  irresistible  logic,  in- 
flexible purpose  to  bend  all  things. 
Scriptural  and  natural,  to  its  own 
special  beliefs ;  and  also  of  its  asceti- 
cism, narrowness  and  provincial 
spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Edwards  was 
susceptible  to  new  ideas,  and  in  his 
metaphysical  work  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  His  strongest 
opponents  admit  the  power  of  his 
intellect  and  the  intensity  of  his 
imagination.  It  was  this  latter  qual- 
ity which  made  his  delineations  of 
the  retribution  that  waits  on  iniquity 
so  dreadful.  There  is  a  view  of 
tenderness  beneath  it  all,  and  his  pic- 
tures of  heavenly  bliss  are  just  as 
powerful  in  their  way.  He  is  not 
the  only  author  whose  descriptions 
of  celestial  things  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  baneful  light  of  de- 
picted evil.  With  Milton  and  Dante 
the  case  is  the  same,  and  Shake- 
speare's Iago  is  more  powerful  than 
his  Hamlet.  Is  it  natural  to  human 
nature,  thus  to  depict  evil  more  force- 
fully than  good,  or  is  it  only  the  in- 
tense descriptive  power  that  seizes  on 
us,  whether  we  will  or  no  ?  Edwards' 
views  now  stand  mainly  as  monu- 
ments of  the  extreme  theological 
earnestness  of  that  early  time. 


The  circumference  of  which  Yale 
University,  founded  in  1701,  is  the 
centre,  can  now  scarcely  be  touched 
at  any  point.  Far  and  wide  her  sons 
have  carried  her  traditions  and  learn- 
ing, and  from  far  and  wide  they 
come,  this  approaching  October,  to 
lay  treasures  at  her  feet.  Of  course 
no  other  body  of  men  in  Connecticut 
has  made  such  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. Of  Yale's  many  learned 
presidents,  we  may  select  four  as 
representative : — Ezra  Stiles,  Noah 
Porter  and  the  earlier  and  later 
Timothy  Dwight. 

President  Stiles,  born  in  North 
Haven  in  1727,  takes  us  back  to  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  Of  almost  un- 
exampled scholarship:  delivering  the 
commencement  orations  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin;  the  correspondent  of 
many  foreign  literary  men;  the 
assistant  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
electrical  experiments;  the  far- 
sighted  observer  who  predicted,  long 
before  the  Revolution,  "a  Runny- 
mede"  in  America;  the  president  of 
Yale  whose  able  rule,  during  a  time 
of  much  tumult,  1777-85,  paved  the 
way  for  his  successor,  Timothy 
Dwight — he  was  a  man  who  made 
an  unusual  mark  in  the  state  and 
nation.  His  chief  historical  work 
was  a  romantic,  yet  authoritative. 
"History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of 
Charles  I,"  who  fled  to  America  in 
1660,  and  were  many  years  concealed 
there — one,  at  least,  in  New  Haven. 

Timothy  Dwight  the  elder  was  also 
a  man  of  great  power  in  the  state. 
His  mother  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Edwards — an  ancestry 
sure  to  produce  superior  intellect  and 
character.  Ambitious,  precocious, 
fired  with  the  determination  to  pro- 
duce something  great  in  literature. 
he  published  more  than  any  other 
man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Dwight  was  a  chaplain  under  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  Twice,  while  residing 
in  Northampton,  he  was  a  represent- 
ative to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture.    For  twelve  years  thereafter,  he 
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was  a  pastor  and  teacher  in  Green- 
field, Connecticut.  Thus  he  had  a 
long  apprenticeship  for  his  twenty- 
two  years  work  as  a  college  presi- 
dent. "There  never  was  a  man  so 
interested  in  everything,  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  cabbage  to  the  em- 
ployments of  angels."  He  laid  anew 
the  foundations  of  a  great  university. 
He  gave  his  pupils,  every  four  years, 
a  vigorous  course  in  "Theology 
Explained  and  Defended."  He  ex- 
erted a  widespread  influence  as  a 
man  of  learning  and  judgment,  and  a 
friend  of  the  leading  men  in  Connec- 
ticut, both  professional  and  political. 
Finally,  he  made  what  he  intended  to 
be  a  vast  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  America,  in  several  long  poems. 
This  hope  was  not  realized,  but 
Americans  will  not  soon  forget  his 
patriotic  Ode,  "Columbia,  Columbia, 
to  glory  arise,"  or  his  sweet  and 
churchly  hymn : 

"I  love  Thy  kingdom  Lord." 

The  great  advance  made  in  liberal 
opinions  during  fifty-three  years  is 
shown  by  the  wise  and  tolerant  Noah 
Porter,  who  filled  Yale's  presidential 
chair  from  1871  to  1885.  Born  in 
Farmington,  in  181 1,  his  education 
and  views  took  a  much  broader  range 
than  those  of  the  elder  men  of  his 
denomination.  Modern  culture  and 
literary  interest  led  him  into  new 
fields.  His  "Elements  of  Intellect- 
ual Science,"  "The  Human  Intel- 
lect," etc.  are  valuable  metaphysical 
works,  and  many  a  student  has  owed 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  his  can- 
did, discriminating  and  catholic 
"Books  and  Reading." 

In  the  present  Timothy  Dwight, 
born  in  Norwich,  in  1828,  grandson 
of  the  elder  one,  the  traditions  and 
long  learning  of  the  latter  have  been 
nobly  revived.  He  has  just  retired, 
after  fifteen  years  of  service,  from 
the  presidency  of  Yale,  leaving,  as 
his  noblest  monument,  his  book  on 
"The  True  Ideal  of  a  University," 
and  its  practical  realization  in  the 
institution  he  has  served. 


The  honor  of  giving  birth  to  noted 
literary  people  is  quite  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  Connecticut 
towns,  but  as  a  nursery  of  great  and 
original  thinkers,  hilly,  beautiful 
Litchfield  takes  the  palm.  Where 
can  two  men  be  found  who  have  had 
such  striking  influence  upon  their 
state  and  country  as  Horace  Bush- 
nell  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher? 
Bushnell,  especially,  was  a  Connecti- 
cut man  through  and  through.  His 
strong  love  for  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  native  state  is  shown  in 
his  "Historical  Estimate  of  Connec- 
ticut" and  "The  Age  of  Homespun." 
In  the  former,  he  says:  "There  was 
a  kind  of  sublimity  in  the  sturdy 
growth,  during  colonial  days,  of  our 
sheltered  and  silent  state.  Its  people 
asserted  no  theories  of  democracy, 
put  on  no  brave  airs  for  liberty,  but 
they  loved  their  conscience  and  their 
religion,  and  in  just  the  same  degree, 
loved  not  to  be  meddled  with.  Their 
very  intelligence  became  an  eye  of 
jealousy,  and  they  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  king  much  as  we 
acknowledge  the  lightning — by  lift- 
ing a  rod  to  carry  it  off !" 

Born  in  1802  and  living  nearly 
his  whole  life  in  Hartford,  he  was 
drawn  irresistibly,  and  not  always 
comfortably  to  himself,  into  the  reli- 
gious, educational,  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  religion  he  took  ground  too  broad 
to  be  cordially  welcomed  by  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  imaginative  and 
poetic  treatment  of  Christianity  was 
of  rare  comfort  sometimes.  In  his 
"Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,"  he 
threw  light  on  many  of  our  hardest 
life-problems.  His  sermon  on  "Re- 
verses Needed,"  after  the  disaster  at 
Bull  Run,  in  1861,  gave  new  courage 
and  hope  to  the  crestfallen  country. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  born  in 
18 1 2,  was  not  specially  bright  at 
first — but  a  boy  nourished  on  argu- 
ments of  total  depravity  and  script- 
ure inspiration,  which  his  father,  the 
redoubtable  Lyman  Beecher,  called 
up  through  the  floor  while  he  sawed 
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the  family  wood  in  the  cellar,  was 
likely  to  have  his  wits  pretty  keenly 
sharpened.  He  was  likely,  also,  to 
tire  of  the  whole  thing,  and  strike 
out  new  and  broader  lines  in  his  own 
teaching  and  preaching. 

For  almost  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  America,  one  of  the 
great  orators  of  the  century,  always 
ready  with  telling  words  on  the 
"burning  questions  of  the  day.  In  the 
"Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on 
Preaching,"  founded  at  Yale  in  1871, 
by  a  parishioner  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Mr.  Beecher  was  naturally 
the  first  lecturer.  These  efforts  show 
him  at  his  best — clear,  forcible, 
brilliant,  full  of  great  thought  and 
human  sympathy.  Public  speaking, 
from  pulpit  and  platform,  was  the 
business  of  his  life,  to  which  all 
things  else  were  subservient,  and  his 
literary  work  was  the  outgrowth 
of  his  life-work.  For  this  reason,  his 
influence  must  be  less  with  posterity 
than  with  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  founder  of  the  Independent  and 
the  Christian  Union,  (now  the  Out- 
look}, he  accomplished  much,  but  an 
editor's  work  is  proverbially  epheme- 
ral. His  one  novel,  "Norwood,"  is 
valuable  for  its  character  sketches 
and  fine  bits  of  description  and 
philosophy,  but  neither  brief  nor 
spicy  enough  for  present-day  novel- 
readers.  "Our  ancestors  had  leisure 
for  Clarisse  Harlowe — we  live  on 
the  jump  and  must  have  something 
short  enough  to  read  between  jumps." 

The  literary  work  of  his  sister, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  began  in 
185 1  and  ended  in  1871.  In  those 
two  decades,  she  produced  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  novels,  each  of 
which  had  admirable  qualities,  while 
several  have  enough  merit  to  give 
her  a  permanent  place  among  fiction- 
writers.  Without  special  culture  or 
careful  practice,  she  had  a  rare  and 
original  gift.  Her  "Poganuc  People" 
has  special  interest  in  Connecticut, 
describing  her  native  town  of  Litch- 
field   and    showing   her    revolt    from 


the  stern  religious  control  of  her 
early  days.  As  she  truly  says : 
"The  shock  that  separated  the  nation 
from  a  king  and  monarchy,  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  independence,  the 
hardihood  of  thought  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  a  new  civil  republic, 
were  fatal  to  all  religious  constraint. 
Even  before  the  Revolution,  there 
were  independent  spirits  who  chafed 
under  the  pressure  of  clerical  super- 
vision, and  Ethan  Allen  advertised 
his  farm  and  stock  for  sale,  express- 
ing his  determination,  at  any  cost, 
"to  get  out  of  this  old  holy  State  of 
Connecticut." 

Of  course  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
ranks  above  all  other  productions  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  in  popularity.  It 
still  "holds  the  boards"  in  every  sense 
of  that  expression,  and  will  for  years 
to  come. 

Poetry,  or  at  least  verse,  was  early 
produced  in  Connecticut.  Poets 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  whose  chief  strength  lies  in 
beautiful  and  melodious  words,  and 
those  who  make  thought  supreme, 
with  or  without  perfection  of  out- 
ward expression.  The  former  class 
is  by  far  the  larger  in  early  Connec- 
ticut poetry,  as  it  naturally  would  be. 
We  say  naturally,  because,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  ninetenth, 
perfection  of  form  and  words  was  a 
cardinal  principle.  Literary  inde- 
pendence was  of  slower  growth  than 
national  independence,  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary rhymers  were  close  imita- 
tors of  Pope  and  other  English 
models.  Thev  were  somewhat  un- 
fortunate in  these  models,  for  Eng- 
glish  poetry  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
England  was  without  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank  and  with  little  promise  for 
the  future. 

One  critic  characterizes  the  greater 
part  of  this  early  Connecticut  poetry 
as  "only  respectable  rhythm,  oi  a 
quality  that  neither  gods  nor  men 
would  tolerate,  were  toleration  recog- 
nized as  the  most  commendable 
virtue  extant."     Notwithstanding  this 
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wholesale  condemnation,  which,  writ- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  Yale 
University,  we  almost  tremble  to  set 
down,  there  certainly  were  occasional 
lines  of  great  power  and  beauty  in 
this  early  verse. 

Roger  Wolcott,  born  in  Windsor 
in  1679,  was  tne  founder  of  the 
famous  Wolcott  family  and  governor 
of  the  colony  from  1751  to  1754. 
The  following  specimen  of  his  verse 
shows  how  rightfully  he  is  called  "the 
Chaucer  of  our  goodly  companie  of 
poets." 

"When   I  behold  th'    Heaven's  wondrous 
frame, 
The  sun  and  moon  that  shine  in  beauty 
bright, 
Which  Thou  hast  made  to  magnify    Thy 
name, 
By  Thine  Almighty  power  and  infinite, 
And  view  the  stars  in  their  celestial 

ranging, 
Not  jostling  for  all  their  interchanging: 

"Oh  what  is  man  that  Thou  should'st  him 
allow 
To  be  the  heir  of  Thy  divine  compassion? 
What  is  the  sinful  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
Should'st  grant  to  him  Thy  Spirit's  visi- 
tation, 
And  suffer  Thine  eternal  Son  to  die 
To  reconcile  Thy  stubborn  enemy!" 
It  is  interesting  to  place  beside  this 
a  prose  passage  from  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards— prose    only    in    form — which 
exhibits     the     same     devout,     poetic 
temperament,  and  the  love  of  nature 
but     lately     born     among     English 
writers : 

"When  we  behold  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  golden 
edges  of  an  evening  cloud,  or  the 
beauteous  rainbow,  we  behold  the 
adumbrations  of  God's  glory  and 
goodness ;  and  in  the  blue  sky,  of  His 
mildness  and  gentleness.  There  are 
also  many  things  wherein  we  may  be- 
hold His  awful  majesty — in  comets, 
thunderclouds,  ragged  rocks  and 
mountain  summits." 

In  a  similar  strain  is  the  following 
stanza  from  John  Trumbull's 
"  Prophecy  of  Balaam :  " 


"From  Peor's  high,  illumined  brow, 
I  see  th'  Eternal  Power  revealed, 

And  all  the  lengthened  plain  below 
O'ershrouded  by  th' Almighty  Shield:" 

while  a  touch  of  bright  and  original 
fancy  is  found  in  two  previous  lines 
of  the  same  poem: 

"As  rising  cedars,  on  the  streamlet's  side, 
Unfold  their  arms,  and  court  the  fragrant 
air." 

During  the  opening  years  of  the 
Revolution,  all  thought  and  energy 
was  directed  to  that  momentous 
struggle.  But  if  there  was  a  lack  of 
real  poetry,  there  was  no  lack  of 
versifiers.  Rhymed  politics  at  great 
length  burdened  the  weekly  news- 
papers. Never  before  was  the  Muse 
so  harnessed  to  the  political  chariot; 
never  since  have  poems  on  so  am- 
bitious a  scale  been  attempted.  Three 
epics,  each  of  them  almost  as  long  as 
the  Iliad,  are  among  the  poetical 
products  of  this  period.  Says  Prof. 
Beers:  "An  effort  was  made  to 
establish  by  tour  de  force  a  national 
literature  of  a  bigness  commensurate 
with  the  scale  of  American  nature 
and  the  destinies  of  the  new  republic." 
As  Joel  Barlow,  himself  the  laureate 
of  this  style  of  writing,  expressed 
it: 

"For  here  great  Nature,  with  a  bolder  hand, 
Rolled  the  broad  stream,  and  heaved  the 

lifted  land, 
And  here,  from  finished  earth,  triumphant 

trod 
The  last  ascending  steps  of  her   creating 

God:" 

while  Timothy  Dwight,  in  his  "Con- 
quest of  Canaan,"  airs  his  own 
patriotism  in  the  prophecy  to 
Joshua : 

"Far  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in   blue  confusion 

blend : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heaven  de- 
signed 
The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppressed  man- 
kind: 
Formed  with  that  pomp  which  makes  the 
Hand  divine, 
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And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnum- 
bered shine. 

Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur 
spread , 

Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade: 

Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains 
brave, 

And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the 
wave." 

Connecticut  was  made  prominent 
during  this  period  of  the  trio  of 
"epic  poets,"  Trumbull,  Dwight  and 
Barlow.  With  these  three  as  leaders, 
Hartford  became  for  a  time  the  lit- 
erary capital  of  America.  About 
them  gathered  a  really  brilliant  little 
band  of  ephemeral  versifiers,  Hum- 
phreys, Hopkins,  Alsop  and  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  who  lent  their  aid  to 
the  Federal  party,  and  with  their 
spicy  satirical  poems  gave  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  controversy  of  the 
times.  But  the  brilliancy  of  these 
"Pleiades  of  Connecticut"  was  only  a 
passing  appearance. 

Descriptions,  in  satirical  verse,  of 
the  enemy's  mistakes  and  failures, 
were  effective  in  bringing  rustic 
volunteers  into  the  Continental  ranks. 
The  most  noted  of  these  was  Trum- 
bull's "McFingal,"  whose  sing-song 
rhyme  and  droll  parodies  caught 
every  ear. 

"When  Yankees,  skilled  in  martial  rule, 

First  put  the  British  troops  to  school: 

Instructed  them  in  war-like  trade, 

And  new  manoeuvres  of  parade ; 

The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 

And  manual  exercise  of  heels; 

Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 

The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 

And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 

Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling." 

John  Trumbull  was  born  at  Water- 
town  in  1750.  Like  his  intimate 
friend,  Dwight,  he  was  of  great 
precocity — what  Charles  Reade 
would  call  "a  pedanticule."  Both 
entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
From  November,  1773,  to  September, 
1774,  Trumbull  studied  law  in  the 
Boston  office  of  John  Adams,  residing 
meanwhile     with     another     political 


chieftain,  Thomas  Cushing — a  good 
school  for  both  law  and  patriotism. 
There  the  keen-eyed  young  man 
doubtless  saw  and  heard  many  things 
that  did  not  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  studies.  Both  before  and  after 
returning  to  Hartford,  he  employed 
himself  in  political  writing,  and  paro- 
died in  the  Courant  the  wordy,  pedan- 
tic proclamations  of  General  Gage, 
especially  the  great  amnesty  procla- 
mation of  June  19,  1775,  "McFingal," 
suggested  by  members  of  the  First 
Congress,  especially  those  from  Con- 
necticut, Roger  Wolcott,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Silas  Deane,  grew 
directly  out  of  this   last. 

Trumbull  has  been  called  the 
"American  Butler."  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  him  the  "Amer- 
ican Churchill."  The  traditional  be- 
lief is  that  "McFingal"  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Butler's  "Hudibras."  In 
reality,  the  relation  between  the  two 
is  one  of  contrast.  Both  employ  the 
burlesque  epic,  use  the  same  metre 
and  abound  in  shrewd  aphorisms. 
Hardly  one  person  in  twenty  could 
tell  which  of  them  contains  the  oft- 
quoted  couplet: 

"For  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

But  in  plot,  arrangement  and  in- 
cident they  are  wholly  different. 
The  hero  of  "Hudibras"  is  a  pedan- 
tic Puritan  radical;  of  "McFingal." 
a  High-Church  Scottish-American 
conservative.  The  motive  of  Butler 
was  a  low  one — to  add  derision  to 
defeat;  that  of  Trumbull  was  high 
and  unselfish — to  speak  boldly  and 
strongly,  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
and  in  the  face  of  a  flourishing  and 
unconquered  enemy. 

No  American  poem  ever  had  such 
immense  and  immediate  popularity. 
The  first  canto  reached  its  thirtieth 
edition  in  a  very  short  time.  Like 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  many 
think  one  cause  of  our  Civil  War. 
"McFingal"  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  on  the  Revolution.  In  each 
of  the  "great  agitations  of  American 
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thought  and  passion  which  have  since 
occurred,  "this  scorching  satire  has 
been  re-edited,  re-published,  and  sent 
forth  to  renew  its  mirthful  and 
scornful  activity  in  the  battle  for 
human  progress." 

"All  the  poets  of  the  United 
States,"  as  Whipple  humorously 
observes,  "were  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction or  subordination  when  Joel 
Barlow  appeared.  The  idea  that  he 
was  the  greatest  of  American  poets 
was  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
raising  mediocrity  to  colossal  dimen- 
sions." 

Barlow  was  born  at  Reading,  in 
1755,  graduated  at  Yale,  and  showed 
the  versatility  of  a  true  son  of  Con- 
necticut. He  served  by  turns  as 
army  chaplain,  lawyer,  editor,  book- 
seller and  minister  to  France — 
through  all  these  vicissitudes,  never 
giving  up  his  work  as  a  poet.  His 
"Columbiad"  or  "Vision  of  Colum- 
bus" was  published  in  1808,  in  Amer- 
ica, Paris  and  London.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  magnificent  work  that 
had  ever  been  attempted  in  America. 
Hawthorne  declared  that  it  ought  to 
be  dramatized  and  put  on  the  stage, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  artillery, 
thunder  and  lightning.  There  is  a 
majestic  roll  in  the  opening  lines: 

"I  sing  the  Mariner  who  first  unfurled 

An  eastern  banner  o'er  the  western  world, 

And  taught  mankind  where  future  empires 

lay 
In  these  fair  confines  of  descending  day. 
Slaves,  kings,  adventurers,  envious  of  his 

name, 
Enjoyed  his  labors  and  purloined  his  fame, 
And  gave  the  Viceroy,  from   his  high   seat 

hurled, 
Chains  for  a  crown — a  prison  for  a  world  !" 

Moses  Coit  Tyler  says:  "The 
'Columbiad'  may  be  accepted  by  us, 
whether  we  are  proud  of  it  or  not, 
as  an  involuntary  expression,  for  that 
period,  of  the  American  national 
consciousness  and  character,  as  sin- 
cere and  unflinching  as  were,  in  their 
different  ways,   the  renowned  state 


paper  of  Jefferson,  the  constitution  of 
1789,  and  Washington's  farewell 
address." 

Nevertheless,  Barlow's  "Hasty 
Pudding,"  suggested  by  a  bowl  of 
maize-meal  porridge,  written  in  Paris 
and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
is,  with  a  few  other  fugitive  pieces, 
more  likely  than  the  "Columbiad"  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Something  that  we  of  these  later 
days  can  much  better  appreciate,  is 
this  dainty  poem  from  William  Bay, 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1771. 

"  Look  at  Autumn  ! — white  with  frost, 

Like  old  age  with  snowy  tresses ; 
When  our  path  of  life  is  crossed 
By  a  bandit  of  distresses, 
In  a  moment  all  is  loss. 
"  Look  at  Autumn ! — see  the  trees ; 

Mortal,  look  and  cease  complaining: 
And  the  blossoms,  look  on  these; 
All  have  buds  of  life  remaining; 
God  in  wisdom  so  decrees. 
"  He  all  nature  will  restore, 

And,  with  Spring  again  returning, 
Light  the  lamp  of  life  once  more 
In  man's  breast,  forever  burning 
When  the  night  of  time  is  o'er." 
An  honored  place  among  Connec- 
ticut poets  is  held  by  John  Pierpont, 
the  bold,  energetic  Unitarian  min- 
ister, who,  in  the  words  of  Bryant, 
"left  eighty  well-spent  years  behind," 
and  all  through  those  years  was 
ready,  when  occasion  demanded,  with 
spirited  lyrics,  written  for  liberty  and 
reform.  He  was  another  of  the 
Litchfield  worthies,  born  in  1785,  and 
he  lived  until  1866.  His  "Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  the  Centennial  Ode,  "Break 
forth  in  song,  ye  trees/'  and  the 
magnificent  "Stand,  the  ground's 
your  own,  my  braves,"  are  especially 
noticeable,  but  all  he  wrote  was 
marked  with  vigor  and  power. 

The  thirty  years  following  the 
organization  of  the  United  States 
government,  in  1783,  was  a  period 
of  hesitancy  and  doubt,  during  which 
rapid  national  development  and  an 
independent  literature  were  alike  im- 
possible.     But     between     18 12     and 
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1837,  English  imitation  gave  place  to 
English  culture,  absorption  and  free 
reproduction.  Distinctive  American 
elements  became  more  common,  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  best 
work  of  Halleck,  Percival  and  their 
associates  was  done. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  born  in  Guil- 
ford in  1790,  was  a  descendant  of 
Peter  Halleck,  one  of  thirteen  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  landed  at  New 
Haven  in  1640,  and  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians. 

He  exhibits  the  too  frequent  phe- 
nomenon of  great  power  and  promise 
never  entirely  fulfilled.  He  had 
intellectual  gifts  which  might  have 
placed  him  high  among  men  of  let- 
ters. But  necessity  did  not  spur  him 
on,  and  he  was  sceptical  as  to  the 
value  of  poetry.  He  lived  to  be 
seventy-two,  yet  the  ten  years  from 
18 17  to  1827  begin  and  complete  his 
season  of  productiveness.  Within 
that  time,  however,  he  wrote  some 
of  the  best  American  poetry.  He 
had  a  wonderful  mastery  of  artistic 
expression,  whatever  his  theme. 
Good-humored  satire  on  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  his  native  state,  to- 
gether with  an  apt  appreciation  of  her 
landscape  beauties,  have  never  been 
more  perfectly  combined  than  in  his 
"Connecticut,"  a  verse  from  which 
heads  this  article.  Flis  tender  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  worker,  Joseph 
Rodneau  Drake: 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee," 

is  an  imperishable  monument  to  the 
beautiful  David-and-  Jonathan  kind 
of  friendship  between  them— rare 
when  the  temptations  of  rivalry  are 
so  great. 

To  James  Gates  Percival,  born  in 
Berlin,  September  15,  1795,  some 
critics  give  extravagant  praise  and 
others  extreme  censure.  He  shared 
the  precocity  of  most  poets  and  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  for  commencement 
at  Yale  in  1816,  when  he  graduated. 
At  one  time  he  was  considered  the 
most  promising  American  poet,  but 
his   verses   were   hastily   written   and 


never  revised.  His  first  collection  of 
poems,  published  in  New  Haven,  was 
nearly  coincident  with  the  birth-year 
of  American  literature — 1821 — which 
witnessed  the  production  of  Irving's 
"Sketch-Book,"  Cooper's  "Spy,"  and 
the  earliest  volume  of  Bryant.  But 
the  Muse  in  America  is  invariably 
wedded  to  something  practical,  and 
Percival  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a 
physician,  geologist,  scholar  and  lin- 
guist. He  made  State  reports  of  the 
geological  conditions  of  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin.  He  translated  for 
Professor  Andrews  the  first  part  of 
his  French  Lexicon  and  also  trans- 
lated MalteBrun's  "Universal  Geog- 
raphy" and  other  works  of  the  kind. 
Strangest  anomaly  of  all,  this  fre- 
quenter of  Parnassus  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  Dr.  Noah  Webster  in 
preparing  his  Dictionary. 

Yet  Percival  could  throw  off  at 
will  such  words — worthian  bits  of 
dainty  description  as  this : 

"But  in  the  broken  dell 
Where  the  crisped   ivy  curls    its    tangled 
vines, 

And  the  wild  blossom's  bell 
Droops  with  the  dew  that  in   its    hollow 
shines." 

The  different  estimate  of  poets  by 
their  contemporaries  and  by  posterity 
is  seen  in  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney, 
a  native  of  Norwich.  In  KettelTs 
"Specimens  of  American  Poetry," 
published  in  1820.  her  poems  filled 
twenty  pages.  As  late  as  1S70.  one 
admiring  writer  gravely  announced 
that  Connecticut  had.  in  her,  pro- 
duced the  best  American  poetess ' 
No  one  holds  that  opinion  now.  and 
tow  did  then.  The  earliest  and  I 
prolific  she  certainly  was.  Fifty-three 
books  and  over  two  thousand  contri- 
butions to  three  hundred  period 
form  the  sum  total  of  her  industry. 
It  may  be  that  this  excess  of  quantity 
injured  the  quality.  She  did  tine 
work  at  times,  wrote  very  rhythmical 
verses  and  was  especially  skilful  in 
the  difficult  Spenserian  stanza.  But 
her  general   level   of  production   was 
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not  high.  Hers  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  heart  rather  than  the  imagina- 
tion. She  portrays  tenderly  and 
truly  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the 
early  Indian  inhabitants,  as  in  the 
two  poems,  "Our  Aborigines"  and 
"Indian  Names." 

Another  native  of  Norwich,  though 
his  is  prose-poetry  and  he  was  born 
thirty  years  later,  is  the  graceful  and 
charming  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  so 
well  known  under  his  pseudonym  of 
"Ik  Marvel."  There  are  few  Con- 
necticut literary  men  who  did  not 
graduate  at  Yale,  but  they  did  not  all, 
like  him,  go  to  Europe,  tramp  about 
on  foot,  and  give  us  sketches  in  the 
most  exquisite  vein  of  playful  musing 
for  fifty  years  thereafter.  His  "Rev- 
eries" and  "Dream-Life"  captivated 
the  world  in  1850,  and  only  the 
"Essays  of  Elia"  can  equal  or  sur- 
pass them.  But  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  they  are  far  below  the 
more  solid  work  of  his  later  years. 
His  most  recent  production,  "Eng- 
lish Lands,  Letters  and  Kings"  is  in 
many  ways  his  best,  expressing  the 
most  homely  truths  with  clearness 
and  piquancy. 

In  1837,  simultaneously  with  the 
beginning  in  England  of  that  wise 
and  beneficent  reign  whose  end  we 
have  so  lately  mourned,  a  new  con- 
fidence in  the  American  government 
brought  new  intellectual  activity,  and 
independent  literature  began.  This 
has  made  possible  such  broad,  char- 
acteristic and  finished  work  as  that 
of  Porter,  Bushnell  and  Fiske,  in 
prose,  and  Stedman,  Sill  and  Burton, 
in  poetry. 

Hartford  claims  no  more  distin- 
guished son  than  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  born  there  in  1833,  and 
now,  so  rapidly  does  time  fly  and 
silence  the  older  singers,  the  patriarch 
of  living  American  poets.  He  is, 
like  Percival,  one  of  those  literary 
men  whose  Yankee  shrewdness  and 
adaptability  enable  them  to  do  many 
kinds  of  work  well — poets,  but  not 
solely  poets. 

Stedman  is  a  scion  of  the  purest 


New  England  stock,  inheriting  his 
mental  and  moral  traits  largely  from 
his  mother,  whose  father  was  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland  of  Haddam,  one  of 
Connecticut's  early  poets,  and  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Grover  Cleveland.  His 
literary  aptitudes  showed  themselves 
early  and  the  first  prize  for  a  poem 
was  won  at  Yale  in  185 1.  He  has 
since  received  from  that  University 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  In 
1894,  he  wrote  Yale's  Commencement 
Ode,  and  at  the  bi-centennial,  he 
delivered  the  poem. 

Stedman's  first  volume,  "Poems 
Lyric  and  Idyllic"  came  out  in  i860, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical 
work  was  done  in  the  succeeding 
twelve  years.  His  last  book  of  verse 
appeared  in  1876  and  the  "Household 
Edition"  of  his  poems  in  1884.  The 
range  of  subjects  is  wide,  but  all  are 
treated  with  a  touch  both  delicate 
and  strong.  His  lyrics  of  freedom 
have  always  reached  the  popular 
heart. 

For  the  past  sixteen  years  Sted- 
man has,  to  a  great  extent,  laid  aside 
poetry  and  devoted  himself  to  that 
critical  work  for  which  temperament, 
scholarship  and  experience  had  alike 
fitted  him.  As  journalist,  war  cor- 
respondent, broker  and  banker,  he  has 
led  an  extremely  active  life,  and  that 
he  should  have  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  literary  field  and  yet  kept  from 
it  the  faintest  flavor  of  Wall  street, 
seems  marvelous. 

Two  later  poets,  both  professors 
of  English  literature,  the  one  in  the 
University  of  California,"  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Minnesota,  whose 
poems  take  high  rank,  are  Edward 
Bowland  Sill  and  Richard  E.  Burton. 
Sill  was  born  in  Windsor  in  1841  and 
graduated  at  Yale.  Burton  was  born 
in  Hartford,  in  1859,  graduating  at 
Trinity  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Sill  was  a  man  of  rare  tempera- 
ment. In  the  harmony  of  his  life 
with  his  song,  he  resembles  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  in  his  originality  there 
is  a  trace  of  Emerson.  His  "Drift- 
ing   Cloud"    shows    the    dainty,  fin- 
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ished  touch  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
4 '  Born  of  the  shadows  that  it  passes  through, 

Incessantly  becoming  and  destroyed, 
In  form  unchanged,  in  substance  ever  new, 

Builded  from  its  own  largess  to  the  void ; 
Of  steady  purpose  innerly  aware, 
Yet  blindly  borne  upon  the  streaming  air, — 

"Giving  itself  away,  distributing 
Its  own  abundant  heart  in  blessed  showers, 

But  not  impoverished,  since  its  losses  bring 
Perpetual  renewing  all  the  hours ; 

Drifting,  sunlit  or  shadowed,  to  the  sea, — 

O  cloud,  thou  hast  a  human  destiny!" 

Burton,  from  1890  to  1897,  was 
literary  editor  of  the  Hartford 
C  our  ant  and  is  accorded  a  large  space 
in  Stedman's  "Anthology."  Here  is 
an  example  of  his  delicate  touch  and 
original  fancy: 

"The    butterflies    are    buttercups,    wind- 
blown, 
Bright,  airy  flowers  upon  the  summer's 
breast ; 
The  buttercups,  thick  in  the  meadows  sown, 
Are  butterflies,  flight-weary,  seeking  rest." 

Since  1870,  American  literature  has 
been  in  a  transition  stage.  New 
England  has  lost  her  literary  pre- 
eminence, and  our  men  of  letters 
work,  like  the  two  last  named,  each 
by  himself,  or  in  literary  centres  far 
apart  in  space  and  vividly  different  in 
traditions  and  temper. 

Two  natives  of  Hartford,  who  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  recent 
literary  workers  are  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  and  John  Fiske.  Mrs.  Cooke 
came  of  undoubted  and  undiluted 
Puritan  blood,  which  is  nowhere 
bluer  than  in  Connecticut.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  unfold  the  grim 
humor  and  stern  pathos  underlying 
New  England  life  and  character, 
which  she  depicts  with  rare  skill  in 
her  stories. 

Mr.  Fiske,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  and  from  1872  to  1879 
assistant  librarian  there  rose  rapidly 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  modern 
historians.  During  his  last  years 
he  gave  his  time  to  a  series 
of   books    on   American    History,    in 


which  he  makes  the  dryest  details 
suggestive  and  charming,  and  traces 
the  great  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  development  of 
American   civilization   and  character. 

We  have  seen,  although  little  more 
than  a  score  of  authors  have  been 
named,  that  the  rugged  soil  and  stern 
traditions  of  Connecticut  have  pro- 
duced literary  fruit  of  real  value  and 
beauty.  Starting  with  the  first  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  Wolcott  and  moving 
down  through  the  close  reasoning  of 
Edwards  and  his  successors,  the 
satirical  outbursts  of  the  Revolution- 
ary versifiers,  the  more  peaceful 
numbers  of  Halleck,  Percival  and 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  broad  outlook  of 
Beecher  and  Bushnell,-  the  artistic 
perfection  of  Stedman  and  the 
analytic  skill  of  Fiske,  the  stream  has 
now  reached  its  flood-tide  and  moves 
onward  with  constantly  accelerated 
grandeur  and  power. 
'  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  writing 
to  even  call  the  roll  of  the  Connecti- 
cut workers  whose  names  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  American 
literature.  The  city  of  Hartford 
alone  has  for  generations  been  a 
literary  center  and  among  its  resi- 
dents lived  and  worked  one  especially 
who  gained  an  honorable  position  in 
the  literature  of  this  country — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  dean  of  a  coterie  of 
writers  in  Hartford,  and  with  him 
was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Clemens  from  the  city,  a  new 
and  younger  set  of  writers  has  under- 
taken the  great  task  of  upholding  the 
high  standard  in  letters  which  the 
city  has  attained.  With  its  energies 
concentrated  on  the  commendable 
endeavor  Hartford  may  again  be- 
come a  literary  center. 

Throughout  the  state  many  new 
writers  are  appearing  contributing 
to  the  magazines  of  quality,  and 
several  of  the  best  known  contem- 
porary writers  have  recently  become 
residents  of  Connecticut.      For  the 
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last  decade  the  talent  of  the  "Heirs  of  all  the  ages,"  the  wis- 
state  seems  to  have  been  direc-  dom  and  experience,  the  strength  and 
ted  toward  more  mercenary  and  beauty,  stored  up  in  our  past  literary 
less  artistic  labors,  but  a  re-  history,  call  for  new  effort  in  the 
view  of  the  capable  workers  present,  higher  aims  for  the  future, 
in  literature  in  Connecticut  to-  Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Con- 
day  portends  possibly  greater  necticut  be  worthy  of  their  heritage ! 
achievements  than  ever  be-  Let  their  state  always  stand  for  what 
fore  in  the  developing  genera-  is  strong,  noble  and  true,  in  literature 
tion.  and  in  life ! 


THE  ROUSING  APPEAL  TO  PATRIOTISM  written  by  John  Pierpont,  a  clergyman  and  poet  born 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1785 — The  following  known  as  "Warren's  address  to  the  American  soldiers,"  was 
the  favorite  verse  in  the  school  readers  for  many  years  and  was  instilled  into  the  memory  of  nearly  every  public 
school  child  in  this  country  a  generation  ago— Editor 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Read  it  in  that  battle-peal! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it — ye  who  will. 


Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  they're  a-fire! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it! — From  the  vale 
On  they  come! — And  will  ye  quail  ?- 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 


In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may — and  die  we  must; 
But,  O,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell! 


THE    GREEN    HILLS    OF    MY   FATHERLAND 


The  following  was  written  by  a  Connecticut  poetess,  Laura  Hawley-Thurston,  born  in  Norfolk,  Decem- 
ber, 1812 — She  left  Connecticut  at  an  early  age  and  went  West  where  she  gained  recognition  as  a  poet  and  died 
in  the  midst  of  her  popularity,  aged  30  years — The  poem  presented  herewith  refers  to  her  old  Connecticut 
home  and  touches  a  heart-note  with  those  who  have  migrated  from  the  scenes  of  early  childhood  but  still 
retain  an  affection  for  the  old  homestead— Editor 


"The  green  hills  of  my  father  land, 
In  dreams  still  greet  my  view, 
I  see  again  the  wave  girt  strand, 
The  ocean  depth  of  blue: 
The  sky,  the  glorious   sky,  outspread 
Above  their  calm  repose ; 
The  river  o'er  its  rocky  bed, 
Still  singing  as  it  flows, 
The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  hours, 
When  men  go  up  to  pray: 
The  sun-light  resting  on  the  flowers; 
The  birds  that  sing  among  the  bowers, 
Through  all  the  summer  day. 


Land  of  my  birth;  mine  early  home, 

Once  more  thine  airs  I  breathe; 

I  see  thy  proud  hills  tower  above, 

Thy  greeen  vales  sleep  beneath, 

Thy  groves,  thy  rocks,  thy  murmuring  rills, 

All  rise  before  mine  eyes: 

The  dawn  of  morning  on  thy  hills, 

Thy  gorgeous  sun-set  skies; 

Thy  forest,  from  whose  deep  recess 

A  thousand  streams  have  birth, 

Gladdening  the  lonely     wilderness, 

And  filling  the  green  silentness 

With  melody  and  mirth." 


"I  wonder  if  my  home  would  seem 
As  lovely  as  of  yore! 
I  wonder  if  the  mountain  stream 
Goes  singing  by  the  door! 
And  if  the  flowers  still  bloom  as  fair, 
And  if  the  woodbines  climb, 
As  when  I  used  to  train  them  there 
In  the  dear  olden  time! 
I  wonder  if  the  birds  still  sing 
Upon  the  garden  tree, 
As  sweetly  as  in  that  sweet  spring, 
Whose  golden  memories  gently  bring 
So  many  dreams  to  me. 


"  I  know  that  there  hath  been  a  change — 
A  change  o'er  hall  and  hearth; 
Faces  and  footsteps  new  and  strange 
About  my  place  of  birth. 
The  heavens  above  are  still  as  bright 
As  in  the  years  gone  by, 
But  vanished  is  the  beacon  light 
Which  cheered  my  morning  sky. 
And  hill,  and  vale,  and  wooded  glen, 
And  rock,  and  murmuring  stream, 
Which  wore  such  glorious  beauties  then, 
Would  seem  should  I  return  again, 
The  record  of  a  dream. 


"I  mourn  not  for  my  childhood's  hours, 
vSince  in  the  far-off  west, 
'Neath  summer  skies  and  greener  bowers, 
My  heart  hath  found  its  rest. 
I  mourn  not  for  the  hills  and  streams, 
Which  chained  my  steps  so  long; 
But  still  I  see  them  in  my  dreams, 
And  hail  them  in  my  song. 
And  often  by  the  hearth-fires  blaze, 
When  winter  eves  shall  come, 
We'll  sit  and  talk  of  other  days, 
And  sing  the  well-remembered  lays, 
Of  my  green  mountain  home." 


IN      THE     SILENCE     OF      THE      PINE      WOODS 


WHERE  THE  QUAINT  DIALECT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  IS  STILL  SPOKEN 
AND  THE  RARE  OLD  SAXON  WORDS  ARE  STILL  MUSIC  TO  THE 
LISTENER A        QUIET        CORNER        IN        CONNECTICUT        DESCRIBED 


BY 


W.   B.   HARLOW,   Ph.D. 


AWAY  up  in  the  silence  of  the 
pines  winds  a  road  that  the 
pioneers  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  cut  through  the 
rock-strewn  forests  of.  the  mountains. 

Crumbling  lichen-covered  walls 
that  marked  the  pastures  of  long  ago 
stretch  away  into  those  woods  that 
claim  the  land  again.  Ancient  trees 
of  forgotten  orchards  drop  their  fruit 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  birches,  junipers,  and 
tangled  vines. 

Sometimes  we  chance  upon  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  house  that  has 
long  ago  disappeared  and  nature  has 
been  busy  there  with  her  tapestries 
of  moss,  grass,  and  weeds. 

But  sometimes  a  weather-beaten 
cottage  still  stands  in  stubborn  de- 
fiance of  wind  and  rain.  Quite 
deserted  it  invites  you,  with  its  half- 
open,  creaking  door  to  break  the 
pathos  of  its  solitude,  to  call  it  a 
home  once  more,  and  live  with  the 
harmless  ghosts  of  the  buried  past. 
Those  dusty  hearthstones,  so  cracked 
and  uneven,  once  glowed  with  the 
embers  that  lighted  each  small  room 
and  cast  dark  shadows  along  the 
quaint  summer  trees  that  span  the 
ceilings.  In  the  kitchen  fireplace  still 
hangs  the  crane  and  you  wonder  who 
last  hung  the  great  iron  pot  upon  it 
and  stirred  the  fire  beneath.  The 
broad  boards  of  the  floor,  grimy 
enough  now,  are  warped  and  flaky 
with    the    numberless    scrubbings    of 


housewives  of  the  seventeen  hundreds. 
There  is  a  quaint  buffet  built  into  one 
corner.  A  cracked  coffee  pot  of  blue 
ware  and  a  moldy  gourd,  dipper  are 
all  we  find  upon  the  shelves.  Half 
the  glass  has  disappeared  from  the 
windows  in  those  old-fashioned  sashes 
that  have  twelve  divisions  above  and 
eight  below.  The  roof  of  the  ell  has 
fallen  in  but  you  may  squeeze 
through  the  half  open,  sagging  door 
just  in  time  to  see  a  red  squirrel 
scamper  across  the  floor  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  chimney.  A  great  rose- 
bush has  struggled  with  the  thresh- 
old of  the  porch  door  lifting  it  from 
the  frame.  Fragrant  double  blos- 
soms are  smiling  in  at  the  opening 
as  if  looking  for  the  old  friends  who 
once  smiled  back  at  them. 

From  the  worm-eaten  steps  what  a 
view  stretches  away  through  a  vista 
of  trees !  Far  below  is  a  little  village 
clustered  about  its  white  church  spire. 

On  a  clear  day  like  this  you  may 
see  Hartford  with  its  shining  dome 
twenty-five  miles  away.  Yonder  to 
the  north  is  Mount  Tom.  while  be- 
tween lie  long  sylvan  stretches  of 
uplands  that  the  eye  revels  in,  as  all 
its  own. 

You  might  well  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  these  abandoned  houses.  For 
years  it  has  come  within  the  indefinite 
boundaries  of  a  mountain  wood-lot 
whose  farmer  owner  may  send  a  tew 
French  choppers  that  way  during  the 
winter     months.     These     roads     you 
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may  travel  for  half  a  day  without 
meeting  a  passing  wagon  to  disturb 
your  meditations. 

Here  and  there  as  you  look  up  the 
roadside  slopes  you  may  locate  imag- 
inary summer  homes,  and  wonder  if 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  ever 
own  this  land  of  quiet  retreats. 

New  York  is  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  away  and  a  drive  of 
two  hours  would  bring  us  to  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  this  locality 
can  never  again  people  these  solitudes. 
Here  their  ancestors  built  where  the 
mountain  air  and  resinous  pines 
brought  health  and  strength.  Down 
in  the  valley  live  the  people  of  to-day 
in  comfortable  farm  houses  much  too 
large  for  the  families  that  are  rapidly 

dying  out.     Over  there  in  little  S 

the  schoolhouse  in  the  grove  gathers 
but  a  score  of  children.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  nearly  a  hundred  sat  upon 
the  long,  black  forms.  Down  on  the 
Wilbraham  road  stands  a  house  with 
large  sunny  rooms,  good  barns  and 
thirty-five  acres  of  land  waiting  for 
a  purchaser  with  $800.  Near  by  are 
others  less  pretentious  at  merely  a 
nominal  cost.  One  of  the  most 
healthful  of  climates,  with  almost  un- 
interrupted sunshine  through  the 
winter,  and  with  natural  surroundings 
of  unbroken  beauty  from  May  until 
November;  what  more  could  one  ask 
for  country  life  at  the  north? 

The  sportsman  with  rod  and  gun  is 
here  in  his  element.  The  quails  run 
fearlessly  by  the  roadside  with  their 
little  brown  broods.  The  botanist 
may  secure  hundreds  of  specimens  in 
a  season. 

The  quaint  dialect  of  New  England 
is  still  on  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  village  store  the  farmer  with 
his  weather-beaten  face,  shaggy  fur 
cap,  and  suit  of  ancient  date,  has  his 
neck  swathed  in  a  red  bandana.     He 


will  look  curiously  at  the  feet  of  one 
who  wears  shoes  and  may  exclaim: 
"Waal,  I  never  had  but  one  pair  o' 
them  in  my  life.  They  wus  made  by 
Uncle  'Rastus  up  there;  he  shoe- 
maked  fer  a  spell;  made  'em  outen 
old  bootlegs;  they  wus  humbly 
enough  but  we  thought  a  darned  sight 
o'  them  arfter  all." 

Most  of  these  good  old  Connecticut 
Yankees  pride  themselves  on  keep- 
ing up  with  the  times.  They  will 
talk  with  animation  about  that  fell 
disease  which  they  often  call  the 
"tucubelows"  when  they  venture  to 
pronounce  the  name. 

If  you  are  on  the  watch  you  will 
catch  the  rare  old  Saxon  words  which 
have  generally  disappeared  even  from 
English  soil.  The  lizard  that  the 
small  boy  brings  in  from  the  brook- 
side  he  calls  an  "Evet"  and  the  uncut 
grass  of  the  meadows  is  still  known 
as  "fog"  though  ten  to  one  you  had 
never  heard  the  word  thus  used  out- 
side the  poems  of  Burns  and  Ramsay. 

Should  you  become  intimate  with 
one  of  these  old  inhabitants  he  may 
allow  you  to  explore  his  garret  where 
you  will  find  tin-kitchens,  tree-trunk 
barrels,  old  clocks,  fire  dogs,  foot- 
stools, pillions,  and  spinning-wheels. 
If  you  would  hear  oldtime  music  the 
flail  still  keeps  up  its  merry  flip-flap 
in  the  broad  barn.  In  the  meadow 
the  glinting  scythe  still  swings  and 
the  oats  are  cradled  as  in  the  days  of 
yore. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  find  this 
quiet  spot  where  old  Time  loves  to 
linger  and  dawdle  apparently  forget- 
ting that  he  ought  to  move  along? 
The  Highland  Division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  will 
take  you  to  Shaker  Station,  whence 
North  Somers  is  but  four  miles  dis- 
tant. You  must  find  out  the  rest  of 
the  way  for  yourself. 


•<! 


PUBLIC     LIBRARIES     IN     CONNECTICUT 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL HOMES  OF  BOOKS  IN  THIS  STATE— HEREWITH  IS  A 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  JAMES  BLACK- 
STONE  MEMORIAL   LIBRARY  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BRANFORD 


BY 


HON.   LYNDE  HARRISON 


Judge  Harrison's  article  is  the  first  of  the  series  following  the  general  subject,  "  The  Development  of  the  Public 
Library  in  Connecticut,"  by  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee,  in  The 
Connecticut  Magazine,  Volume  IX,  Number  I.  Judge  Harrison's  story  of  the  building  of  the  beautiful  Blackstone 
Library  at  Branford  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  association,  obtaining  its  charter 
and  reading  a  monograph  on  the  Blackstone  family  at  the  dedication  of  the  edifice.  Judge  Harrison  is  a  descendant 
of  the  distinguished  Harrison  family,  first  represented  in  this  country  by  Thomas  Harrison,  who  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  New  Haven  as  a  young  man  in  1640.  and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Branford,  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity 
April  4.  1654.  His  brother,  Richard,  and  their  father,  also  named  Richard  came  to  this  country  with  him  Richard 
was  settled  at  Branford  for  some  years,  but  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1662.  Among  the  ancestors  of  Judge 
Harrison  are  found  the  Wolcotts,  of  whom  the  first  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Henry  Wolcott,  who  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1630,  and  five  years  later  came  to  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Henry  Wolcott,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  number 
who  received  the  charter  of  Connecticut  from  King  Charles  II.  Roger  Wolcott  was  colonial  governor  in  1754. 
Another  ancestor  of  Judge  Harrison  was  Justice  Simon  Lynde,  of  Boston,  whose  son,  Judge  Nathaniel  Lynde,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Saybrook.  Rev.  John  Davenport,  pastor  of  the  first  church  established  in  New  Paven,  is 
also  on  his  ancestral  line.  Judge  Harrison's  career  has  fully  sustained  his  record  of  ancestry  ;  he  has  held  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  state,  including  the  speakership  of  the  General  Assembly,  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Haven  County.  In  illustrating  the  author's  article 
presented  herewith,  many  of  the  halftone  plates  are  loaned  by  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Librarian  of  the  Blackstone  Memo- 
rial Library  at  Branford  ;  others  are  by  courtesy  of  President  F.  P.  Burt,  of  The  American  Architect,  New  York 
City,  and  were  used  in  the  issue,  April  30, 1904,  of  that  authoritative  publication— Editor 


THE  town  of  Branford,  Connec- 
ticut, which  was  settled  in 
1640,  as  one  of  the  early 
towns  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  by  the  liberality  of 
one  of  her  sons,  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  the  country  with  a  large 
endowment  which  will  always  keep  it 
well  supplied  with  books. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  a  few  of 
the  residents  of  the  town,  including 
two  or  three  of  the  clergymen  then 
in  Branford,  conceived  the  idea  that 
appeals  might  be  made  to  some  men 
who  had  been  born  in  the  town  and 
had  been  successful  in  business  else- 
where. Letters  were  written  to  a 
few  of  them,  and  one  was  sent  to 
Timothy  Blackstone  of  Chicago,  then 
president    of    the    Chicago    &    Alton 


Railroad.  Mr.  Blackstone  was  born 
in  Branford  about  1828.  His  father, 
James  Blackstone,  was  a  descendant 
of  William  Blackstone,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Boston.  James 
Blackstone  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  citizen  of  his  town  and 
county,  and  represented  Branford  in 
both  branches  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Timothy  was  his  youngest 
son,  and  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. After  doing  some  work  in. 
the  layout  of  the  New  York,  &  New 
Haven  Railroad,  and  subsequently  of 
one  of  the  railroads  of  Vermont,  he 
was  invited  to  Illinois  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  a  civil  engineer  in  laying 
out  some  of  the  railroads  in  that 
state.  He  was  capable,  successful, 
and  fortunate  in  every  respect,  and 
while  still  a  young  man  he  was  made 
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president    of    the    Chicago    &    Alton 
Railroad  Company. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Blackstone  received 
the  letter  it  impressed  him  favorably, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1890  he  came  to 
Branford  and  New  Haven  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  library  and  the  proper  loca- 
tion for  one  in  the  town  of  Branford. 
He  stated  to  the  friends  with  whom 
he  consulted  that  he  would  like  to 
build  a  library  in  Branford  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father  who  had  died  a  few 
years  before,  and  he  would  desire  it 
to  be  named  the  "James  Blackstone 
Memorial  Library."  He  was  told  that 
the  experience  of  some  small  libraries 
that  had  been  started  in  the  country 
towns  of  Connecticut,  had  been,  that 
after  the  buildings  had  been  erected 
and  the  books  provided  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  keep  them 
running;  and  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  out  of  such  sum  of  money, 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  give  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  well  that 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  put  into  an 
endowment  fund.  This  suggestion 
struck  him  favorably,  and  he  then 
stated  that  if  he  should  decide  to  estab- 
lish such  a  library,  he  desired  that  a 
special  charter  should  be  obtained 
from  the  legislature  of  Connecticut, 
putting  the  entire  management  and 
control  of  the  library  and  its  funds 
in  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  who  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  local  or  town  inter- 
ference and  only  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  render  annually  an  account 
to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  preceding  year,  and 
an  inventory  of  its  assets  and  invest- 
ments. He  promised  if  a  special 
charter  could  be  obtained  with  such 
provisions,  that  he  would  then  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  a  building  and  an 
endowment.  Anticipating  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  he  selected  a  spot  on  the 
Main  street  in  Branford  just  west  of 
the  public  green,  and  directed  that 
that  should  be  purchased  for  the  pur- 


pose of  erecting  a  building  upon  it 
later.  He  employed  a  New  Haven 
architect  to  prepare  some  simple 
plans,  which  were  furnished  to  him, 
but  he  subsequently  decided  to  ex- 
pend a  larger  sum  and  put  up  a  finer 
building.  He  made  no  use  of  the 
New  Haven  plans  but  employed  a 
well-known  Chicago  architect,  S.  S. 
Beeman,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  hand- 
some marble  library.  A  charter  for 
the  James  Blackstone  Memorial 
Library  Association  was  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1891. 
The  deadlock  over  the  election  of 
state  officers  in  that  General  As- 
sembly prevented  any  business,  of 
any  character,  being  done,  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Blackstone  decided  to  wait 
until  he  could  obtain  a  proper  charter 
for  the  association.  During  the  next 
two  years  Mr.  Blackstone  gave  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  first  plans  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeman,  and 
the  building  finally  erected  was  a 
handsomer  building  in  every  way 
than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  no  deadlock  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1 89 1.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained which  was  approved  by  the 
governor  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1893. 
Six  residents  of  Branford  were 
created  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  James  Blackstone 
Memorial  Library  Association,  with 
power  to  receive  and  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  corporation  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  Librarian  -  of  Yale 
University  was  made  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  corporation.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  corporation 
was  created  are  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  public  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  in  its  discretion  a  lecture 
room  and  gymnasium  and  rooms  for 
purposes  of  science  and  art  in  the 
town  of  Branford.  The  corporation 
is  authorized  to  receive  funds  by  will, 
or  deed,  or  any  other  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowment,  and  the 
managers  of  the  association  are  com- 
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pelled  to  invest  all  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  controlling  investments 
by  savings  banks.  All  the  estate  of 
the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  for- 
ever free  from  taxation.  Upon  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  six 
persons  named  as  incorporators,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
but  the  person  elected  to  the  vacancy 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Branford. 

As  soon  as  the  charter  had  been 
obtained,  Mr.  Blackstone  decided  to 
adopt  the  plans  for  a  handsome 
marble  building  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Beeman.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  were  soon 
made,  and  the  work  was  begun  dur- 
ing the  year  1893.  It  required  nearly 
three  years  to  finish  it,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  and  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  June  17,  1896. 
It  stands  in  a  fine  location  in  the 
center  of  the  town  surrounded  by 
ample  grounds.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  of  white  Tennessee 
marble,  and  the  interior  is  finished 
in  pink  and  gray  marble  from  the 
same  state.  The  architecture  is, 
in  the  main,  Grecian.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance 
where  bronze  doors  of  great  beauty  of 
design  open  upon  a  vestibule  which 
discloses  a  noble  rotunda  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
precise  cost  of  the  building  is  not 
known,  but  it  exceeded,  including 
the  land,  much  over  $300,000. 

The  dome  has  been  most  artistically 
decorated  by  O.  D.  Grover  of  Chi- 
cago, with  eight  mural  designs 
illustrating  the  history  of  bookmak- 
ing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  The  designs  are  as 
follows:  1.  Gathering  the  Papyrus; 
2.  Records  of  the  Pharaohs ;  3. 
Stories  from  the  Iliad ;  4.  Mediaeval 
Illumination;  5.  Venetian  Copper- 
plate Printing ;  6.  First  Proof, 
Gutenberg  Bible ;  7.  The  Franklin 
Press;  8.  A  Bookbindery,  1895. 
Framed  in  the  heavy  gold  decoration 


which  adorns  the  dome,  the  soft  and 
tender  coloring  of  these  appropriate 
illustrations  impresses  the  beholder 
like  the  stained  glass  and  dim  re- 
ligious light  within  cathedral  walls; 
and  the  whole  compares  not  unfavor- 
ably with  the  larger  dome  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 

On  the  left  of  the  rotunda  is  a 
spacious  librarian's  office  with  stacks 
and  cases  for  the  books.  On  the 
right  is  a  fine  reading  room  well 
furnished,  with  tables  covered  with 
important  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a 
fine  life-size  portrait  of  James  Black- 
stone  in  whose  memory  the  Library 
was  given  to  the  town.  Beyond  the 
main  entrance  a  hallway  leads  to  an 
elegant  lecture  room  capable  of  seat- 
ing over  three  hundred  persons.  A 
stairway  leads  up  from  the  hall,  and 
in  the  second  story  are  art  rooms 
which  are  provided  with  some  fine 
pictures,  the  trustees'  room,  and 
rooms  for  other  purposes. 

On  June  17,  1896,  the  edifice  was 
formally  dedicated.  The  Hon.  Ed- 
ward F.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  an  opening 
address ;  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
then  president  of  Yale  University, 
Timothy  Dwight.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  obtain  the  charter  for  the 
association  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blackstone,  and  then  read  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Blackstone  family  at 
the  dedication.  This  was  followed 
by  a  dedicatory  address  by  President 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  When  the  lib- 
rary was  opened  5,000  books  were 
placed  there  by  Mr.  Blackstone.  Mr. 
Blackstone  then  endowed  the  library 
with  $200,000  invested  in  first-class 
railroad  stocks,  producing  an  income 
of  over  $12,000.  Upon  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Blackstone  in  1900,  it  was 
found  that  by  his  will  he  had  added 
to  the  endowment  $100,000  more. 
Therefore,  the  library  now  has  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $300,000,  well  in- 
vested, and  producing  an  income  of 
over  $17,000,  which  is  ample  to  en- 
able the  trustees  to  supply  the  library 
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from  time  to  time  with  all  the  new 
books,  magazines  and  periodicals 
needed,  to  increase  the  volumes  of 
reference,  and  lay  up  a  surplus  for 
future  uses. 

The  trustees  provide  during  the 
winter  season  lectures  and  other  en- 
tertainments. They  employ  first- 
class      librarian's      assistants.        The 


present  librarian  is  Henry  M.  Whit- 
ney, a  very  capable  person  for  snob  a 
place. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  library  that  there  are 
only  two  library  buildings  in  the 
country  which  surpass  the  Blackstone 
Library  in  beauty  oi  finish,  and  those 
are    the     Congressional     Library    at 
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INTERIOR    STAIRCASE    IN    THE    BLACKSTONE    LIBRARY 


Washington,  and  the  Boston  Library. 
When  the  Tilden  Library  is  com- 
pleted, of  course,  it  will  be  a  larger 
and  finer  building. 

The  library  is  kept  open  from  8:30 
A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  in  summer,  and 
10  P.  M.  in  winter.  Every  evening 
the  reading  room  is  well  filled. 


Branford  is  located  less  than  eight 
miles  from  New  Haven,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  a  trolley,  the 
cars  of  which  leave  the  center  of  New 
Haven  and  pass  in  front  of  the  Black- 
stone  Library  in  less  than  an  hour. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in   the   appearance   of   the   residences 
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in  Branford  since  the  erection  of  this 
library.  The  people  of  the  town  are 
taking  an  increased  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  Branford  may  cer- 
tainly be  envied  for  the  good  fortune 


which  has  come  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  munificence  o:  her 
wealthy  and  successful  sou.  Timothy 
Blackstone. 


ARCHITECTURAL    GLIMPSES 

OF 

THE    JAMES    BLACKSTONE    MEMORIAL 
BRANFORD,    CONNECTICUT 

LIBRARY 

AT 

DOME    DECORATION     WITH    EIGHT    MURAL    DESIGNS 
ILLUSTRATING    THE    HISTORY    OF    BOOKMAKING 
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CONNECTICUT    PIONEERS    FOUNDED    ANGLO- 
AMERICAN    TEXAS 


THE  AUSTINS,  FATHER  AND  SON,  UNDER  WHOSE  LEADERSHIP 
A  VAST  TERRITORY  CONTAINING  THE  BULK  OF  THE  MINERAL 
WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WAS  WRESTED 
FROM   SPANISH    DOMINATION,   AND    THEIR    STRUGGLES    TOLD 

BY 

GEORGE    P.  GARRISON 

PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORY    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   TEXAS 


OF  all  the  men  who  have  fig- 
ured in  American  history, 
there  are  no  other  two 
who  have  attracted  so  little 
attention  from  their  contemporaries 
and  who  have  yet  done  things  of 
such  vast  and  manifest  importance, 
as  Moses  Austin  and  his  son 
Stephen.  Their  great  work  con- 
sisted in  the  making  of  Anglo- 
American  Texas,  an  enterprise 
planned  and  begun  by  the  one  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  other. 
The  student  will  scarcely  need  to 


be  reminded  of  the  series  of  mighty 
effects,  increasing  in  geometrical 
ratio  in  magnitude  and  historical 
significance,  that  followed  directly 
therefrom.  Thus  it  runs:  the 
Texan  Revolution,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War$  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  Southwest  below 
the  forty-second  parallel  from  the 
Ri©  Grande  to  the  Pacific — a  terri- 
tory almost  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  United  States.     How  far  and 
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COAT-OF-ARMS  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
AUSTIN    FAMILY   THAT    FOUNDED   TEXAS 

in  what  way  all  this  has  perma- 
nently affected  our  national  life,  it 
would  take  volumes  to  tell;  but  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  nature 
of  the  influences  set  in  operation  by 
the  Austins  is  evident.  Whether 
under  the  circumstances  they  could 
have  done  their  task  better,  may 
well  be  questioned;  assuredly  they 
■did  it  well  and  effectually. 

Moses  Austin  was  born  at  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  in  1764. l  He  was 
great-grandson  of  Anthony  Austin, 
who  came  from  England  to  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  a  lad,  with  his 
father,  Richard  Austin  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  England,  in  May  1638.  In 
1674,  Anthony  Austin  became  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  where  he  held  the 
offices  successively,  of  selectman, 
town  clerk,  commissioner  and  cap- 


tain in  the  militia.  Anthony's 
eldest  son,  Richard,  also  bore  the 
title  of  captain,  but  how  earned  is 
not  known.  Richard  married  Doro- 
thy Adams,  and  their  son,  Elias, 
youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  child- 
ren, removed  to  Durham,  in  which 
place  his  son  Moses  was  born  and 
reared. 

The  Austins  intermarried  with 
representative  New  England  fami- 
lies, such  as  Adams,  Hitchcock, 
Phelps,  and  many  of  the  name  and 
connection  gave  revolutionary  ser- 
vice. Moses  did  not  serve,  but  his 
elder  brother,  Elijah,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  "Elijah 
Austin  was  well  known  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  New  York  and 
New  Haven.  His  enterprise  fitted 
out  the  first  ship  for  a  sailing 
voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  and  thence  to  China,  thus 
opening  a  source  of  commerce 
which  has  since  poured  such  treas- 
ures into  the  country." 


PIONEER   STEPHEN    A.USTIN   IN    1836 


*Stephen  F.  Austin  gives  his  father's  age, 
"'Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County"  the  year 


in   1S21.   as  fifty-six   years;    but   in  the 
of  his  birth  is  given  as  1761. 
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S.F.AUSTIN    in   1821. 

Illustration  reproduced  from  pur u  ait  on  ivory — His 
hound,  Cano,  is  at  his  feet — Austin  is  attired  in  a 
buckskin  suit  made  for  him  by  two  women  of  his 
colony 

^Moses  Austin  was  trained  for  a 
merchant,  but  the  training  failed 
to  eradicate  from  his  nature  the 
instincts  of  the  pioneer.  He  settled 
for  a  while  at  Philadelphia  as  mem- 
ber of  an  importing  firm,  and  there 
married  Mary  Brown,  a  woman  of 
notable  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
ancestry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  She  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  rich  English  Quaker,  An- 
thony Sharp,  who  bought  from 
William  Penn  and  others,  as  early 
as  1677,  a  large  interest  in  New 
Jersey  lands,  and  who  became,  a 
few  years  later,  one  of  the  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  of  the  colony. 
Anthony  Sharp's  son,  Isaac,  took 
up  residence  in  New  Jersey  in  1700. 
was  a  large  land  holder,  a  judge,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  proprie- 
tors, and  held  a  commission  as 
colonel  in  the  New  Jersey  colonial 
military  organization.  After  an 
active  life  in  America,  Isaac  re- 
turned to  Ireland  about  1722,  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son,  Anthony. 
The  large  English  and  Irish  estates 
of  his  father  being  entailed,  were 
inherited,  at  Isaac's  death,  by  his 
son,  Anthony,  who  lived  and  died  in 
England.     The  younger  sons,  Isaac 


and  Joseph,  remained  in  .America 
and  inherited  the  large  holdings  of 
their  father  in  East  and  West 
Jersey.  They  were  among  the  first 
to  open  up  iron  works  in  tne  moun- 
tains of  New  Jersey,  had  large  salt 
works  at  Barnegat,  and  were  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  in  the 
colony.  Joseph  Sharp's  death,  in 
the  autumn  ot  1776,  was  the  result 
of  detention  in  one  of  the  notor- 
ious, foul  New  York  prison  ships. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret 
Sharp,  married  Abia  Brown,  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  colonial  court 
of  New  Jersey;  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  of  the 
committee  of  safety  during  the 
Revolution.  Mary  Brown,  who 
married  Moses  Austin,  was  the 
second  child  of  this  union.  Such  is 
the  stock  of  which  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  colonizer  of  Texas,  was  a 
scion. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  Moses  Austin  opened  a 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of 
S.  Austin  &  Brother,  in  Richmond* 
Virginia,  where  he  soon  heard  of 
the  lead  deposits  in  Wythe  County, 
whither  he  went  and  opened  works 
near  the  present  town  of  Wythe- 
ville.  The  Philadelphia  house 
failed  and  the  lead  mines  were 
sold.  Moses  Austin  then  struck 
out,  through  the  wilderness,  in 
1797.  to  investigate  the  deposits  of 


FOUNDATION    OF   "DURHAM    HALL"1 
The  house  built  by  Moses  Austin  at  the  mines,  in. 
Potosi,  Missouri— Destroyed  bynreJrL  1.873; 
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FIRST  CAPITOL  OF   REPUBLIC   OF    TEXAS 
Destroyed  by  the  great  storm  of  1900 

which  he  had  heard  in  "Upper 
Louisiana,"  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County,  Missouri.2  From  the 
French  governor  he  secured  a  grant 
of  land  three  miles  square,  the 
authorities  saying,  "Let  him  take 
up  all  he  asks,  the  Indians  will  run 
him  off  and  the  contract  become 
void."  At  St.  Genevieve  he  estab- 
lished the  first  mines  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  built  a  large,  strong 
house  and  held  his  own  against  the 
Indians  who,  with  the  French 
authorities,  thought  to  be  soon  rid 
of  the  Yankee  intruder.  But  "the 
Bostonian"  had  come  to  stay,  as  the 
Osages  soon  learned  to  their  cost; 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful 
attacks,  the  Indians  withdrew,  leav- 
ing Austin  and  his  co-workers  in 
possession.  Settlers  now  came  in 
fast  and  a  prosperous  business  was 
done  in  lead  bars,  pelts  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  country. 
By  1810  Austin   had  become  a  rich 
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CAPITOL  OF   THE   STATE  OF  TKXaS 
TO-DAY 


man  for  those  days;  and  he  kept 
well  in  touch  with  the  East  through 
books  and  newspapers,  as  well  as 
correspondence  witn  his  relatives. 
He  sent  his  sons,  Stephen  and 
Brown,  back  to  Connecticut  to  be 
prepared  for  college,  and  his  only 
daughter  to  a  boarding  school  in 
New  York. 

Just  when  Austin  felt  that  success 
had  crowned  his  labors  and  a  life  of 
ease  and  plenty  was  before  him, 
everything  was  swept  away  by  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  he  was  a  principal  stock 
holder.  All  went  to  satisfy  the 
bank's  creditors  and,  now  a  man 
well  past  his  prime,  Moses  Austin — 
heart-sick  but  indomitable — turned 
his  back  upon  the  field  of  twenty 
years  of  tireless  effort  and  sought 
new  scenes  of  emprise.  In  1819 
the  idea  was  born  of  planting  an 
Anglo-American  colony  in  the  rich 
wastes  of  Texas,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1820  he  rode  on  horseback  from 
his  home  in  Missouri  to  Bejar  (San 
Antonio),  a  distance  of  more  than 
eighty  hundred  miles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  permission 
from  the  Spanish  authorities:  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  his  son 
Stephen,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  to  New  Orleans  to 
gather  immigrants  for  the  colony. 
He  was  ill-received  by  Governor 
Martinez  of  Texas,  who  had  special 
orders  to  keep  "North  Americans" 
out  t  of  the  province,  and  who 
ordered  him  to  leave  at  once;  but 
when  he  was  preparing  to  start,  he 
chanced  to  meet  an  old  German 
acquaintance — Baron  de  Bastrop — 
who  was  then  located  in  Bejar,  and 
whose  influence  obtained  from  the 
governor  and  from  the  ayuntmmi 
of  the  city  a  recommendation  to  the 
higher  authorities  at  Monterey  that 
the  petition  to  bring  in  a  colon j 
granted.  Austin  then  returned 
home;  but  the  hardships  he  suffered 


2  The  diary   kept   during  this  journey 
Review  of  April,  1900. 


was  published   in   the   America  - 
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in  making  his  way  back  through 
Texas  resulted  in  an  illness  of 
which  he  finally  died,  June  10, 
1821. 

The  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
now  fell  to  Stephen  Fuller  Austin, 
the  elder  son  of  Moses  Austin,  and 
he  devoted  to  it  the  rest  of  his  life, 
giving  up  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  at  the  time  federal  judge 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
During  the  summer  of  1821  he  went 
to  Bejar  and  was  recognized  by 
Governor  Martinez  as  heir  to  the 
concession  which,  had  meanwhile 
been  granted  to  his  father.  He  was 
allowed  to  select  a  location  for  the 
colony  and  was  empowered  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  a  system  of 
local  government  for  it  until  other 
arrangements  should  be  made.  He 
selected  the  country  along  the  lower 
Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers  and 
brought  in  his  first  party  of  immi- 
grants in  December,  1821.  In  the 
spring  of  1822,  while  the  colony 
was  yet  weak,  he  was  forced  to  go 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  get  his 
grant  confirmed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution, 1821.  Owing  to  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Mexican  political 
affairs,  his  mission  was  attended 
with  difficulties  and  delays  and  he 
did  not  get  back  to  his  colony  till 
the  summer  of  1823.  He  found  it 
almost  broken  up,  but  his  return 
gave  it  new  life  and  it  was  soon 
growing  rapidly.  For  five  years 
almost  the  whole  burden,  not  only 
of  its  management  but  also  of  its 
government,  rested  on  himself;  but 
before  the  end  of  that  time  it 
became  evident  that  the  effectual 
colonization  of  Texas,  at  which  the 
Spaniards  had  struggled  in  vain  for 
more  than  a  century,  was  at  last 
fairly  under  way.  Other  empresarios 
joined  in  the  work,  but  they  only 
enlarged  the  scale  of  it,  for  its  suc- 
cess was  already  assured. 


TOMB   OF  MOSES   AUSTIN   AT   POTOSI, 
MISSOURI 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
the  antipathetic  tendencies  of 
Anglo  -  American  and  Mexican 
brought  friction  between  them  and 
the  friction  soon  produced  a  revo- 
lution. Austin's  interests,  of 
course,  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  colonists,  but  his  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  of  obligation  to  Mexico 
was  strong  and,  as  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  government  became 
more  arbitrary  and  that  of  the 
Texans  more  resentful  and  insubor- 
dinate, he  found  himself  between 
the  upper  millstone  and  the  nether. 
In  1833  he  tried  to  serve  Texas  by 
carrying  to  Mexico  the  petition  of  the 
colonists  for  separate  statehood,  and 
the  outcome  was  his  detention  in 
Mexico  for  nearly  two  years,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  in 
close  imprisonment.3  It  was  not 
until  after  this  experience  that  he 
was  willing  to  see  the  colonists  take 
measures  to  establish  a  provisional 
government  of  their  own,  and  not 
until  they  had  been  for  months  at 
war  with  Mexico  did  he  accede  to  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Had 
he  been  a  radical  and  willing  revo- 
lutionist, he  might  have  remained 
the  leader  of  the  Texans  after  this 
movement  had  begun,  as  he  had 
been  before;  but  he  was  hesitant, 
and  his  conservatism  cost  him  his 
leadership.       In     December,     1836, 


3  The  journal  kept  by  Austin  during  part  of  his  imprisonment  was  published  in  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  January,  1899. 
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PROM   AN    ORIGINAL   SILHOUETTE 
of  Mary  Brown  (Mrs.  Moses)  Austin 


when  the  revolution  was  just  fairly 
accomplished,  Austin  died. 

Had  he  been  able  to  foresee  the 
further  consequences  of  his  enter- 
prise in  colonizing  Texas?  Surely, 
he  builded  larger  than  he  knew, 
and  if  men  are  to  be  gauged  by  the 
magnitude  of  what  they  cause  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  by  what  they  do, 
there  are  few  Americans  who  can 
be  ranked  with  him. 


Note — The  Austin  genealogical  data  was 
secured  from  Colonel  Eugene  K.  Austin  of 
New  York,  and  that  of  the  Sharps  from  the 
manuscript  book  of  "The  Sharpes,"  com- 
piled from  historical  records  and  private 
papers  by  Foster  C.  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  which  book  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Texas  has  recently  placed  the  statue 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  one  of  Sam 
Houston  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  They  are  of  Italian 
marble,  the  work  of  a  notable  European 
artist  and  are  replicas  of  the  statues  placed 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Texas  Capitol  at 
Austin,  several  years  ago. 


ON     A     VOLUME     OF     GENEALOGY 


BY 


ANGELINA  TUTTLE 


Pages  to  muse  upon  are  these,  my  friend. 

Which,  to  far  springs  track  our  ancestral  line. 
A  widening  stream,  it  down  the  years  doth  trend; 

Two  drops  the  value  of  thy  name  and  mine. 
So  born,  so  died,  so  married,  and  begot. 

The  atoms  sweep,  here  seventy  to  a  page— 
A  tale  soon  told,  whate'er  in  life  their  lot. 

One  day  or  ninety  years — what  gains  had  age? 
New  Johns  and  Marys  for  each  loss  atone; 

They  marry  Smith  and  Brown  and  Jones  and  Todd 
Stay  east,  move  west — then  there  or  here  the  stone 

Which  bears  the  name  above  the  sinking  sod. 
But  souls  sleep  not!     How  great  a  family 

To  praise  or  weep  our  deeds  somewhere  must  be' 


A      NEW      ENGLAND      CHILDHOOD 

THERE  WERE  THE  MOUNTAIN  WOODS  AND  THERE 
WAS  THE  RIVER  AND  THE  MILL  ON  THE  BANK- 
THERE  WAS  THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  THE 
STERN     PRECEPTOR  — CHILDHOOD      MEMORIES 


BY 

FLORENCE  E.   D.   MUZZY 

Drawings  by  the  author 

"The  old  schoolhouse  is  altered  some. 

Its  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same 

Our  penknives  had  defaced. 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  its  walls, 

Its  bell  swings  to  and  fro — 
The  music  just  the  same,  dear  Tom, 

'Twas  twenty  years  ago." 


VER  have  I 
been  sorry 
for  the  little 
child  whose 
childhood's 
paths  run 
through  dull 
city  ways.  I 
look  back — 
so  long  a  road 
—no  matter  how  long,  and  see  my- 
self a  little  country  maid,  vigorous, 
glowing,  happy,  always  happy,  al- 
ways busy,  always  with  too  much 
fun  to  be  crowded  into  the  flying 
days. 

There  were  the  mountain  woods, 
and  there  was  the  river.  Oh!  the 
river!  We  were  amphibious.  In 
summer  we  had;  our  daily  plunge 
indefinitely  prolonged.  A  deserted 
house  stood  on  the  bank,  with  some 
valueless  old  chairs  left  behind  in 
it.  What  a  price  they  would  bring 
now!  This  was  our  bath  house. 
Sometimes  we  would  take  a  brisk 
scamper  out  in  the  downpour  of  a 
summer  shower — but  usually  it  was 
the  river.  We  girls  would  "swim" 
up  the  shallow  stream,  walking  on 
our  hands  along  the  stony  bed,  feet 
trailing  out  behind,  while  the  clear 
water    came    hurrying    to   meet   us 


from  our  shower-bath  dam  that 
splashed  in  cool  drips  over  the  dark 
long-hollows,  upon  its  rock  founda- 
tion beneath.  I  dream  now  o'nights 
of  resting  in  such  clear,  golden 
streams.  The  boys  naturally 
scorned  such  girl-swimming,  and 
had  their  own  deep  pool  and  diving- 
rock  far  down  the  river  by  the 
ledge,  where  the  genuine  art  was 
shown.  Boats  we  had,  of  course. 
Once  we  got  adrift — a  boat-load 
of  girls — above  the  low  dam.  We 
screamed  with  unreasoning  terror. 
Niagara  was  nothing.  Our  bravest 
member — how  gray  she  is  now! 
clung  frantically  to  a  low-hanging 
willow  bough  until  a  passing  hero 
waded  out  and  rescued  our  weeping 
throng.  There  was  a  small  wharf 
over  in  the  Cove,  and  the  boat 
chained  there  was  called  "The 
Benecia  Boy" — our  "Forty-niner" 
uncle  informed  us  it  was  a  most 
honorable  name.  Chestnuts  and 
oaks,  carved  with  many  names  and 
with  winding  paths  and  benches 
underneath,  crowded  the  steep 
banks  above  the  Cove.  And  the 
great  willows  beyond — surely  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  trunk — and 
drooping  half  way  across  'the 
stream! 
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Tradition  gave  interest  to  the 
river.  We  had  always  heard  with 
bated  breath  how  father,  in  his 
petticoat  days,  fell  off  a  log  foot- 
bridge down  by  the  old  clock  shop, 
and  floated,  in  his  little  ballooned 
skirts,  till  restored  to  his  native 
element  by  men  who  ran  from  the 
shop.  And  we  had  a  vivid  delight 
in  the  modern  fact  that  father,  in 
memory  of  his  own  historic  tumble 
and  subsequent  fear  of  the  river, 
had  once  deliberately  ducked  our 
own  small  brother  Frank,  head  over 
heels — though  keeping  firm  grip  on 
the  seat  of  his  small  pants — because 
Frank  would  not,  could  not,  keep 
away  from  the  river.  Caution  was 
not  in  us.  I  was  once  nearly 
drowned  myself  in  an  icy  spring 
freshet.  I  only  went  on  the  big 
rock  below  the  dam  to  view  the  ice- 
float  above!  Yet  I  was  not  scared 
enough,  after  being  dragged  shiver- 
ingly  back,  to  keep  away  thereafter; 
and  none  of  us  are  drowned  yet, 
though  one  has  been  tossed  moun- 
tain high  on  the  tremendous  waves 
of  the  Behring  Sea. 

We  firmly  believed  the  tale  that 
we    would    get   a  penny  for    every 


round,  shiny  "penny  bug"  we 
caught  in  the  quiet  eddies  below 
the  big  rock.  We  believe  it  yet, 
despite  the  cold  fact  that  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  captured  bugs  have 
failed  of  pecuniary  returns.  I 
owned  a  hollow  in  the  big  rock 
where  I  would  lie  in  wait  for  them — 
and  dream  and  dream,  to  the  fall  of 
the  water  and  breath  of  the  wind, 
when  bugs  were  chary  of  my 
corner  and  swooping  hand. 

The  old  mill  across  from  the  rock 
was  a  last  century's  relic.  Grandpa 
had  bought  it  when  he  first  set  up  a 
home  of  his  own  at  the  top  oi  the 
hill.  It  is  the  "Old  Downes  Mill" 
to  this  day.  Once  we  young  ones 
were  playing  upon  the  rlume  tim- 
bers, much  interested  in  peering 
down  into  the  deep,  narrow,  rush- 
ing torrent  that  carried  motion  to 
the  ponderous  wooden  wheel  in  the 
darkness  under  the  Old  Mill,  A 
tragedy  was  averted  that  day — but 
then,  we  bore  charmed  lives.  Some- 
body, crossing  the  bridge,  must 
have  hastened  to  tell  grand  pa,  tor 
suddenly  we  became  aware,  above 
the  noise  of  the  waters,  of  his  far- 
away  presence    across   the  stream. 
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He  stood  upon  the  brink,  his 
silvery  "top  knot"  (long  side  locks 
tied  protectingly  over  his  bald  top), 
white  in  the  sun,  gesticulating 
desperately  with  his  cane.  We 
thought  him  angry,  but  we  scram- 
bled off  the  flume,  though  mightily 
offended  at  his  interference. 

Then  the  river  in  winter!  The 
big  boys  got  broken  boughs  and 
built  great  bonfires  near  the  alder 
island;  and  gave  us  little  girls  fine 
slides  across  the  black  ice,  at  the 
safe  distance  of  a  six-foot  branch. 
How  they  could  skate — those  big 
boys!  What  long,  smooth  telling 
strokes  they  made;  what  sweeping 
circles;  what  mad  dashes  amid 
whoops  to  scare  the  very  muskrats 
in  their  bee-hive  mud  huts!  And 
how  we  red-cheeked,  red-nosed  be- 
hooded  little  feminines  did  admire, 
as  the)'  shot  by,  pretending  they 
didn't  see  us!  It  seems  as  if  they 
were  all  gone  now. 

Then  the  woodsy  snow-hills  on 
every  side — what  is  a  land  without 
hills!  And  the  "pungs" — broad, 
low,  solid,  hand-made  sleds,  that 
carried  us  so  safely  down.  I  mind 
me  well  who  always  hustled  me 
into  the  best  place  going  down;  and 
ignoring  less-favored  little  girls, 
left  me  there  in  proud  luxury  while 
he  toilsomely  tugged  pung  and  me 
back  up  the  long,  slippery  slope — 
longer  than  now.  If  his  breath 
gave  out,  nobody  need  know,  for 
we  always  stopped  to  cheer  the 
sliders  we  met.  Yes,  he,  too,  is 
gone.  A  rebel  prison-pen  claimed 
him  with  his  laughing  eyes,  red 
cheeks  and  tossing  brown  hair. 
Sometimes  we  surreptitiously 
hauled  out  a  neighbor's  sleigh  of  a 
moonlight  evening.  All  hands 
would  pile  in  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
while  a  big  boy  sat  on  the  pung 
between  the  thills  to  guide.  Once 
a  team  drove  on  to  the  bridge  just 
as  we  started  from  the  top.  The 
driver  fled,  leaving  his  frightened 
horse  wildly  staring  at  us  as  we 
bore    down     upon     him.     Another 


tragedy — but  for  the  narrow  lane 
by  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  old 
clock  shop.  Our  guide  had  the 
country  boy's  ready  resources — and 
nobody  was  hurt. 

1  remember  one  who  used  to 
throw  me  little  notes;  and  pack- 
ages of  candy  in  school  when 
teacher  wasn't  looking — he  would 
walk  two  miles  up  town  at  noon  to 
get  it.  And  he  used  to  send  me 
valentines;  and  he  was  my  strong- 
hold on  ox-siedge  rides  when  side- 
poles  and  straw  filled  our  amplest 
ideas  of  comfort.  Yet  once  we  had 
a  tiff — a  lover's  guarrel,  and  for 
fully  a  week  I  scorned  him  sore. 
It  was  all  his  fault — he  dreamed 
about  me!  At  least  his  big  brother 
said  he  did.  It  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered if  the  big  brother  had  not 
tattled.  He  had  but  just  come  in 
late  himself — from  seeing  his  own 
best  girl,  most  likely — though  no- 
body could  prove  it, on  him!  This 
lover  o'  mine  lay  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  a  country  boy—- that  of  the  "just" 
isn't  a  circumstance.  He  was  too 
happy.  The  big  brother  according- 
ly tickled  his  nose  with  a  feather. 
The  lover  stirred,  smiled,  mur- 
mured my  name,  and  called  upon 
me  to  flee  to  him  for  protection! 
At  least  the  big  brother  said  he  did! 
It  was  enough.  Cruelly  the  funny 
joke  went  around  —  cruelly  our 
various  other  brothers  and  sisters 
laughed  and  called  out,  when  we 
came  near:  "Come  right  here  === 
(double  blank  stands  for  me),  F 11 
take  care  of  you!"  I  hear  the  in- 
tonation now.  No  thanks.  I  had 
no  further  use  for  him.  For  many 
days  I  passed  him  by  with  averted 
face  as  he  sat  upon  the  bridge  rail 
or  made  excuses  for  coming  my 
way.  Sad  is  the  day  when  one 
scorns  a  loving  heart!  I  forgave 
him  later — candy,  I  think,  or  some 
like  bribe.  Besides,  it's  hard  to 
keep  mad  when  the  blood  riots  in 
your  veins  and  every  day  is 
crammed  with  interest;  when  the 
sky  is   always  fine,  no  matter  what 
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its  color  may  be;  when  strawberries 
dot  the  southern  slopes,  and  winter 
clover  berries  grow  red  and  nuts  lie 
under  the  crisping  leaves  and  birch 
is  good  to  nibble  and  the  laurel 
thicket  to  explore;  when  in  the  high 
ledges  are  garnets  to  dig  from 
rocks — and  wild  roses  to  sway 
above  your  head;  when  the  honey- 
suckle apple  takes  its  turn;  and 
best  of  all,  when  in  the  home-nest 
the  patient,  beautiful  mother  is 
waiting  to  hear  and  comfort  and 
love  you  through  good  or.  ill  as 
nobody  ever  loves  you  again. 
Bitter  is  the  day  when  she  goes — 
like  all  the  rest.  But  I  was  going 
to  tell  of  the  Old  Brick  school  house, 
when  thoughts  of  wood-robins  in 
spring-wet  trees,  of  rushing,  shaded 
river  in  summer  heat,  of  green- 
gold  sunsets,  when  the  old  walnut 
tree  stood  bare  against  the  autumn 
sky,  of  keen  north  winds  over 
winter's  icy  crust,  carried  me  far 
away,  as   far  as  some  other  star,  I 


think,  and  set  me  wondering,  do 
they  remember  these  things,  and 
me,  over  there? 

When  the  Old  Brick  was  new  it 
was  one  of  many;  in  my  day  it  was 
of  a  rare  and  quaint  order.  Now 
and  then,  in  country  ways,  handy 
between  two  New  England  villages 
could  one  be  seen.  Yet  so  seldom 
was  this,  that  they  were  even  then 
passing  to  oblivion.  Mine  must  not 
meet  this  fate — and  it  may  stand  as 
a  type  of  the  many. 

Mine — surely  mine  now,  if  mem- 
ory is  possession — mine  was  pretty 
old  when  I  was  pretty  new,  having 
been  build  in  1S07.  This  is  authen- 
tic, because  once  I  wrote  a  compo- 
sition on  the  Old  Brick,  and  Grand- 
ma Nubbell  gave  me  facts.  There 
was  a  great  freshet  that  year  and 
our  river — the  Pequabuck  (we  cling 
to  the  Indian  names  here — Pequa- 
buck, Tun  xis,  Com pou nee — are  they 
not  musical!)  —  our  river  was 
flooded,  bridges   washed   away   and 
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the  River  Road  impassible.  So 
the  Mountain  Road  was  trailed 
across  the  hill  behind  the  ledge  to 
the  new  brick  school  house  on  the 
ridge  above  the  river.  The  school 
house  is  gone — but  the  Mountain 
Road  remains.  The  map-man, 
when  he  invaded  our  town  awhile 
ago,  called  it  Pine  Street — and  the 
River  Road  he  christened  an 
avenue — and  Oak  Lane  he  named 
Prince  Street!  Who  gave  him  the 
right,  I  would  like  to  know!  He 
was  but  a  babe  to  the  dear  old 
names,  yet  had  he  no  respect. 

Miss  Whitman  taught  summers 
and  Mr.  Gridley  taught  winters  in 
the  new  brick.  It  was  a  wonderful 
creation — this  little  one-storied,  one- 
roomed,  red  brick  school  house,  with 
teachers  turn  and  turn  about,  and 
children  learning  the  four  R's. 
What  would  Miss  Whitman  and  Mr. 
Gridley  have  said  to  our  dozen  good 
schools  to-day,  in  two-storied, 
many-roomed,  brown-stone  build- 
ings, where  salaried  professors  pre- 
pare young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men for  college. 

The  brick  stood  at  a  curve  where 
five  roads  met.  It  backed  out  upon 
a  steep  slope  over  a  low-lying 
meadow — which  must  once  have 
been  a  bay  of  the  Pequabuck.  We 
used  to  slide  down  that  hill  at 
recess — scrabble  through  the  rail- 
fence — 'get  a  sled  if  possible;  if  not, 
take  a  board  —  failing  a  board, 
"scooch"  down  upon  our  unfailing 
feet — any  way  to  get  down!  All 
ways  led  to  equal  results  as  to 
shoes.  If  very  venturesome,  one 
might  try  skates.  I  tried  them 
once — once  only.  Not  everybody 
came  to  grief  on  skates,  however; 
but  I  feel  the  surprise  of  it  yet. 
There's  a  skating  rink  in  the 
meadow  now,  flooded  from  the  river 
above,  enclosed  by  a  high  board 
fence  with  an  entrance  fee — money 
to  be  allowed  to  slide  in  our 
meadow!  The  trolley  company 
built  it  about  the  same  time  that 
they  put  up  their  poles  and  electric 


fol-de-rols,  and  laid  iron  rails  and 
made  switches  and  a  great  track 
Y  out  on  our  three-cornered  play- 
ground, The  Green.  They  say  it's 
all  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  I  do 
suppose  that  few  people  now  see 
the  troops  of  laughing,  shouting 
spirits  which  well  I  know  still 
linger  there. 

In  front  of  the  school  house  the 
road  lay  close  under  the  windows 
of  the  girls'  side,  with  The  Green 
just  across.  I  guess  those  Yankee 
teachers  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  put  those  boys  on  the 
sloping  meadow  side,  where  only 
the  tops  of  the  apple  trees  could 
whisper  back! 

Outside  the  front  wall,  between 
it  and  the  road,  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  grass  upon  which  two  large,  flat 
stones  had  been  placed  diagonally 
upright.  What  do  you  suppose 
could  have  been  the  idea!  Bounda- 
ries, perhaps,  or  to  keep  teams 
from  jostling  the  bricks.  One 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
discover  cherubs  with  small  wings 
for  ears  carved  thereon,  yet  I  do 
not  recall  that  we  accused  them  of 
being  tombstones.  We  used  them 
for  jumping  purposes — they  might 
have  stood  for  our  gymnasium.  If 
teacher  were  late,  they  acquired 
merit  as  aids  to  the  boys  when  en- 
tering by  window — a  broken  brick 
or  so  giving  material  assistance  on 
these  necessary  and  thrilling  oc- 
casions. At  all  events,  we  never 
questioned  their  presence,  but  sim- 
ply and  gratefully  accepted  them 
for  their  undeniable  worth. 

Out  in  the  center  of  the  meeting 
of  the  ways  lay  our  Green,  with  its 
long,  worn  alley  where  the  boys 
played  ball.  I  see  them  still,  as 
they  mysteriously  shoot  the  ball 
into  the  ether,  then  bat  at  nothing, 
give  an  ear-splitting  yell  without 
reason,  and  make  a  barefooted  dash 
at  nowhere — the  while  we  small  fry 
ducked  and  dodged.  This  is  my 
everlasting  impression  of  the 
science    of   ball   games,    though    I 
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may  be  mistaken.  Then  they  had 
leap-frog  and  marbles  and  "high- 
spy"  and  snap-the-whip,  and  no- 
body knows  what  all.  The  girls 
paired  off  with  arms  entwined  or 
played  house  or  count-out,  or  ring- 
around-a-rosy,  with  many  another 
such  unworthy  and  feminine  game. 

We  jointly  owned  the  "liberty 
pole"  and  flag  at  its  top,  but  only 
the  sterner  sex  could  shinny  up  the 
staff.  I  would  that  the  name  of 
the'patriotic  soul  who  inspired  this 
lesson  to  us  could  be  known,  but  it 
is  lost.  At  least  he  was  of  the 
advance  guard  and  deserves  better 
remembrance.  The  pole  stood  at 
the  west  of  The  Green  on  the  Com- 
pounce  Road,  near  where  the  elec- 
tric-light pole — the  one  with  the 
telephone  box — now  stands.  I  never 
see  the  wires  and  bars  at  the  top — 
'tis  ever  the  stripes  and  stars. 

It  was  a  dusty,  sunny  spot  upon 
which  the  old  flag  looked  down, 
for  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man 
where  trees  are  concerned ;  and  our 
boys  seemed  to  take  the  usual  de- 
light in  girdling  or  uprooting  sap- 
lings as  fast  as  wiser  people  could 
plant  them. 

We  all  expanded  our  lungs  and 
stretched  our  muscles  in  unchecked 
abandon  until  teacher  rang  the  big 
hand  bell  and  fun  was  over.  Not 
though,  until  we  had  a  final  out- 
burst for  which  we  were  absolutely 
irresponsible — it  came  of  itself. 
Then'we  trooped  in,  panting,  puf- 
fing,   laughing,    stamping;    getting 


"tag  last"  with  quickly-crossed 
fingers  that  our's  might  be  the 
"last";  stopping  in  the  entry  for  a 
drink  of  water  or  a  hurriedly  whis- 
pered secret  that  couldn't  wait  one 
single  minute  longer;  aiming  dex- 
trous, hindering  blows  at  the  good 
boy's  cap;  laggingly  getting  settled 
at  last  with  bounding  pulse  and 
breeze-cleared  brain. 

Speaking  of  the  good  boy,  I  have 
still  vision  clear  of  his  pious, 
round-eyed  horror  as  he  chokingly 
declined  to  be  minister  and  conduct 
the  funeral  services  of  a  small  dead 
snake  which  we  had  found  and  de- 
sired to  bury.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
now. 

Once — oh!  shame  and  confusion! 
it  has  never  been  told  before! — but 
once  a  smallish  boy,  a  very  nimble 
boy,  a  boy  with  an  unlaundered 
face,  kissed  me  as  he  dashed  in  at 
the  door  and  past  my  primary  bench 
to  his  own  somewhat  more  elevated 
seat  beyond!  And  I?  What  would 
you!  I  could  only  gasp  and  scrub 
my  cheek.  I  dared  not  tell  for  very 
shame;  besides,  I  would  not  have 
minded  so  much  if  his  face  had  been 
clean;  it's  worth  something  to  have 
somebody  dare  for  you  and  there's 
soap  and  water  at  home.  So  I 
never  told  and  you  must  not.  When 
fairly  over  the  flat  door-stone  and 
slivery  door-sill,  something  akin  to 
quiet  gradually  settled  down  upon 
the  swarm.  What  wonderful  nerves 
those  teachers  must  have  had  *  And 
I  do  not  recall  the  thrashings  that 
we  read  about  in  the  Old  Brick ; 
some  feruling,  perhaps,  or  "keeping 
after."  I  mind  that  some  of  the 
boys  courted  the  punishment  of 
sitting  between  two  girls;  but  for  a 
girl  to  be  sent  over  the  boys'  side 
was  a  disgrace  beyond  words.  Co- 
education was  like  the  guide-board 
in  our  reading-books:  "green  on 
one  side,  blue  on  t'other" — all 
depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Around  three  sides  and  half  a  side 
of  the  inner  wall  rati  a  thick  plank, 
perhaps  six   to   ten   inches  wide,  as 
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it  comes  to  my  mind's  eye.  It 
formed  a  shelf  for  our  ink-bottles, 
pencils,  apples  and  other  rolling- 
stock.  It  is  comforting  in  school 
hours  to  have  your  apple  where 
you  can  see  it.  Sloping  desk-wise 
from  this,  was  a  wide,  battered, 
knife-defaced  plank  —  the  desk 
proper.  A  wide  plank  underneath 
was  shelf  for  our  slates  and  books. 
It  was  open  in  front  and  divided 
into  compartments,  each  wide 
enough  for  three  or  four  sets  of 
books  and  dinner  pails  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  entry.  A  wooden 
bench,  backless  for  obvious  reasons, 


of  awe.  Rough,  unpainted,  uncom- 
fortable, this  bench,  but  at  least  it 
had  a  back  of  long  boards  and  a 
shelf  underneath  the  seat  for  books. 
Six  years  old  was  I  when  first  I 
sat  upon  the  low  primary  bench. 
My  feet  touched  the  floor — I  had 
that  much  in  my  favor.  My  hands 
clutched  conscientiously  the  half  of 
a  primer,  of  which  another  new 
little  girl,  also  aged  six,  held  the 
other  half.  We  looked  sideways  at 
each  other  and  were  chums  ever 
after,  even  to  being  sometimes 
allowed,  as  we  grew  slowly  older, 
to  take  turns  sleeping  at  each  other's 


paralleled  the  desk  around  the 
room.  When  we  wished  to  turn 
around,  up  and  over  went  our  feet. 
If  study,  perchance,  was  the  alleged 
object  in  view,  one  sat  with  back  to 
teacher;  but  beware — teachers  are 
sometimes  surprisingly  suspicious! 
A  seat  before  the  window  was  much 
to  be  desired— that  is,  on  the  girls' 
side.  The  apple-bough  screen  on 
the  boys'  side  might  be  soothing, 
but  was  far  from  stimulating. 

The  two  ABC  benches  ran  the 
length  of  the  room  in  front  of  the 
older  seats.  At  the  further  end 
stood  the  recitation  bench — a  place 


homes— a  form  of  entertainment 
most  popular  in  our  day.  I  recall 
that  once  we  were  put  in  a  trundle 
bed  at  her  house.  It  was  trundled 
out  from  under  grandma.'s  bed  for 
our  benefit — presumably  the  big 
feather-beds  were  all  in  use — or  the 
icy  rooms  upstairs  were  considered 
too  cold  for  even  moderately  small 
fry.  The  glow  in  grandma's  fire- 
place after  the  candles  were  blown 
out  warms  down  to  me  yet  through 
the  years.  My  chum  had  to  bring 
in  just  so  many  sticks  of  wood  as 
her  stent;  and  then  we  told  stories 
and    played   games    till    early   bed- 
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time.  The  big,  bright,  warm,  cheer- 
ful, old-fashioned  house,  full  of 
youth  and  life — ah  !  well ! 

Once,  at  my  house,  I  remember 
our  climbing  the  old  cherry  tree 
(that  had  a  stone  as  big  as  a  peck 
measure  lodged  in  the  crotch),  and 
then  sliding  down  the  swing  rope 
to  the  ground.  I  just  caught  my- 
self looking  for  blisters  now! 

We  used  to  build  playhouses  in 
the  fence  corners  under  the  sumacs. 


used  then  to  run  down  the  road  to 
the  jumping-orf  place — a  high  sand- 
bank above  the  river.  We  would 
spring  from  the  top  landing  de- 
lightfully in  the  slipping  sand.  It 
must  have  been  very  pleasing  to 
our  mothers  at  night.  Once  she 
went  on,  into  the  river,  and  we  pro- 
cured permission  from  teacher  to  sit 
out  in  the  sun  till  she  dried  off. 

Back  in  the  schoolroom.       Two 
long    iron    rods    near    the    ceiling 
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and  there,  Spartacus-like,  share  our 
rustic  meals.  In  fact,  I  had  play- 
houses everywhere:  in  the  grove  by 
the  river,  where  mud  for  pies  was 
cheap;  over  the  cow-shed  for  rainy 
days;  out  under  the  apple  trees; 
up  garret;  in  the  woods,  where  run- 
ning pine  wound  from  tree  to  tree 
made  fragrant,  lovely  walls. 

We  brought  our  dinner  to  school 
in  tin  pails;  her  home  was  too  far, 
and  nothing  would  tempt  me  to 
forego  the  play  hour  at  noon.     We 


braced  the  walls,  gave  countenance 
to  the  wavering  stove-pipe,  and 
lent  their  parallel  strength  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  tallest 
boys. 

The  windows  were  lovely — deep 
sills  set  in  the  thick  walls — just 
squeezing  room  for  two,  at  recess. 
There  were  three  windows  on  each 
side  and  two  on  the  end  facing  the 
Mountain  Road.  There  were  twelve 
panes  of  glass  in  each,  except  that 
in  the  entry,  which,  being  an  extra. 
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was  burdened  with  twenty-four. 
Between  the  windows  alternated 
maps  and  blackboards.  Later  we 
had  globes;  first  a  small  one,  size 
of  teacher's  head,  and  finally  a 
really  creditable  one,  which  re- 
volved in  a  standard.  These  solved 
the  mystery  of  China,  but  never 
explained  satisfactorily  how  the 
Chinaman  hung  on. 

Over  the  door — the  door — was  a 
very  dusty  shelf  with  a  box  of 
lumpy  chalk  and  a  board-cloth,  or 
so.  We  felt  quite  set-up  when 
chalk  and  rag  gave  way  to  crayon 
and  eraser. 

In  one  corner — the  mountain- 
side— was  a  small,  a  very  small, 
set  of  shelves  for  books.  We 
proudly  called  it  "The  Liberry." 
There  may  have  been  four  shelves 
a  couple  of  feet  long.  Nobody  can 
disprove  my  measurement.  Being 
modern,  it  was  constructed  of  black 
walnut.  I  loved  "The  Liberry."  It 
held  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
and  others.  Our  mountain  itself, 
they  say,  is  the  straggling  southern 
finish  of  those  same  Green  Moun- 
tains. I  thought  of  that  corner  not 
long  ago,  up  in  Vermont — steaming 
down  Otter  Creek  and  out  across 
Champlain,  where  Ethan  Allen 
did  hero  work  both  for  my  youthful 
delight  and  that  "The  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys"  might  be  written      Op- 


posite the  door  hung  a  clock — 
rather,  I  think,  stood  a  clock  upon 
a  shelf  fit  for  it.  Never  was  there 
so  laggard  a  clock,  so  stupid,  sel- 
fish, exasperating  a  clock,  in  all  our 
borders — and  we  a  clock  town,  too! 
All  our  grandfathers  made  clocks; 
in  fact,  it  is  our  unalterable  tradi- 
tion and  unchangeable  belief  that 
the  first  clock  made  in  all  our 
United  States  (see  map  on  southern 
wall,  between  first  and  second  win- 
dows) was  whittled  out  by  a  jack- 
knife  in  this,  our  good  town,  in  the 
Constitution,  alias  the  Nutmeg 
State.  It  did  seem  then  as  if  some 
grandfather  amongst  them  all 
might  have  contrived  a  clock  more 
to  our  fancy!  I  have  seen  it  stand 
absolutely  inert,  over  and  over, 
after  it  had  pointed  to  half-past 
three;  then  begin  slowly  to  crawl 
and  creep  up — oh !  Especially  on  a 
hot  day,  when  flies  bothered  and 
children  droned,  and  when,  up  over 
the  western  mountain  the  piled-up 
thunder-heads  growled  through  the 
deep  windows  at  us.  We  little  girls 
would  then  furtively  examine  our 
little  hooped  skirts  and  experience 
a  sudden  tightening  at  the  throat, 
if  it  were  discovered  that  we  were 
environed  with  lightning-attracting 
steel,  instead  of  harmless  whale- 
bone or  rattan.  And  when  at  last 
that    measly    clock    struck    four — 
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unless,  of  course,  we  had  the  dire 
mishap  to  be  kept  after — how  we 
would  race!  Sun-bonnets  swing- 
ing by  their  tortured  strings,  hair 
flying,  up  the  eastern  climb  we 
panted — dashed  more  easily  across 
the  flat  top  we  called  Greenland  in 
winter,  and  fairly  beat  time  down 
the  western  slope — pell-mell,  no 
stopping  for  breath  until  the  white 
home-gate  appeared  and  mother  with- 
in gave  assurance  of  all  danger  past. 
The  hub  of  the  Old  Brick's  uni- 
verse, the  sun  of  its  system  of  era- 
bryotic  stars  was — now  which  was 
it,  the  teacher  and  teacher's  desk, 
or  the  sheet-iron  stove  and  its  wood- 
box?  Perhaps  it  depended  on  the 
weather,  both  combinations  were 
within  the  ring.  The  teacher  was 
nearest  the  door — in  case  of  war 
one  can  hold  a  pass  against  many. 
The  imposing  arm-chair  enthroned 
the  teacher,  and  by  its  side  good 
little  girls  might  stand  and  look 
over  while  teacher  heard  the  big 
scholars  read,  sometimes  tracing 
the  lines  with  his  finger  that  they 
might  keep  up.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  to  wonder  what  the  real  reason 
for  this  alleged  reward  might  have 
been!  Next  came  teacher's  table. 
The  front  half  lifted  up — and  locked 
down.  The  back  half  was  like  or- 
dinary tables  and  held  a  row  of 
text-books — a  pile  of  copy-books, 
an  ink  bottle,  a  "counter,"  and  old 
Webster.  He  had  an  ink  spot  on 
one  russet  cover,  and  a  peeled-off 
place  on  the  other.  The  register 
lay  there,  too,  in  full  light  of  day. 
It  contained  a  truthful  statement 
of  oar  merits  and  demerits,  along- 
side our  names,  ages,  parent  or 
guardian,  and  remarks  by  the 
teacher.  Guests  and  committee- 
men had  a  separate  column,  far 
from  demerit  contagion.  The 
woodbox  stood  next  in  rank  to  the 
table,  and  flanked  the  stove.  As 
to  hubs — upon  consideration,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  conviction  that 
stove,  wood-box,  table,  chair  and 
teacher,  formed    one'  compact,  in- 


soluable,  indivisible,  incomprehen- 
sible Whole. 

44I-n-/#,  c-o-m-^w,  incom — p-r-e- 
pre,  incompre — h-e-n-hen,  incompre- 
hen  —  s-i  si,  incomprehensi  —  b-i-1- 
bil%  incomprehensibil — z,  incompre- 
hensibili-t-y-ty, incomprehensibility/ ' ' 
There!  I  simply  had  to!  We  used 
to  stand  in  rows  and  spell  each 
other  down  with  just  such  mighty 
words  and  waste  of  breath  as  that. 
We  would  begin  the  game  by  wild 
swinging  of  arms,  jerking  of  wrists 
and  snapping  of  fingers,  that  our 
appeal  might  prove  enticing  to 
teacher. 

44 May  we  choose  sides  to-day? 
May  we — may  we?" 

'Twas  so  much  more  exciting 
than  sums.  But  Oh!  the  heart 
burning  if  the  boy  you  happened 
just  then  to  like  best  chose  your 
rival  in  his  affections  before  he  did 
you!  Of  course  you  smiled  with 
luxuriant  effusiveness  when  this 
occurred.  Besides  there  was  always 
the  chance  of  the  other  chooser 
showing  better  taste;  and  anyhow, 
you  might  outspell  all  the  rest  and 
stand  up  last  in  a  magnified  glory 
that  should  make  him  sorry  he  was 
so  mean  to  you. 

I  remember  one  teacher  of  a 
winter  term,  who  used  always  to 
address  us  by  number  instead  of 
name.  Once  he  suddenly  called 
out:  "Number  Six,  stand  on  the 
floor!"  The  skies  were  falling — / 
was  Number  Six.  I  stood  on  the 
floor,  the  observed  of  all— greatness 
if  not  glory  thrust  upon  me.  I 
seemed  to  fill  all  space.  But  I  pre- 
tended not  to  care,  standing  very 
erect  with  small,  folded  arms  and 
burning  cheeks.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, if  I  ever  knew,  my  sin — but  I 
was  sufficiently  punished — that  I 
know.  Gabriel's  great  day  can 
never  serve  me  worse.  Most  people 
forget  that  few  children  have  ill- 
intent — and  vast  capacity  for  secret 
grief. 

In  the  melting  summer  days 
when  waves  of  hot  air  visibly  sim- 
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mered  over  the  dusty  roads,  we 
were  allowed  to  take  the  water-pail, 
two  at  a  time,  and  go  swinging  it 
between  us  to  some  neighbor's  well 
for  water.  We  were  cautioned  not 
to  pick  the  flowers  or  make  a  mess. 
I  fancy  the  neighbors  must  have 
enjoyed  our  presence  at  their  wells. 
Getting  back,  there  would  be  much 
agonized  twisting  and  waving  of 
upraised  hands  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  the  water.  For  the  one 
who  passed  could  drink  first,  and 
all  he  wanted,  out  in  the  entry, 
besides  getting  a  spell  from  his 
lessons — and  glory. 

My  chum  used  to  gain  much  im- 
patient disapprobation  from  wait- 
ing souls,  by  taking  the  tin  cup 
gingerly  in  both  hands,  peering 
carefully  and  deliberately  into  its 
depths  in  search  of  whatever  live 
stock  (polly-wogs,  I  believe — we 
had  never  heard  of  germs)  might 
there  be  swimming  with  base  intent 
to  find  lodgment  in  her  squeamish 
interior.  Then  she  would  turn  it 
slowly  round  and  round  with  anx- 
ious eye  fixed  upon  the  rim,  until 
she  detected  a  place  which  she 
fancied  untouched  by  other  lips; 
and  finally  she  would  drain  its  cool- 
ing contents  to  a  proper  measure 
above  any  fancied  sediment,  in 
small,  genteel  sips,  to  her  own  great 
personal  satisfaction.  This  to  less 
fastidious  and  equally  thirsty 
youngsters,  seemed  the  refinement 
of  folly  and  cruelty.  But  nothing 
would  ever  hurry  her. 

The  water-pail  stood  in  the  boys' 
entry  on  a  small  table.  The  entry 
must  have  been  an  afterthought,  as 
it  was  built  of  plebian  boards,  sub- 
ject to  the  jack-knife — instead  of 
aristocratic  brick  of  durability. 
There  was  a  long,  narrow  passage 
from  outer  door  to  the  school-room, 
and  two  entries — boys'  and  girls' — 
on  the  left,  with  a  wooden  partition 
between  which  gave  half  of  the  one 
window  to  each  party.  Finally, 
there  was  the  big  woodshed  on  the 
right.     The  boys'  entry  was  luxur- 


iously supplied  with  nails — and  the 
water-pail.  The  girls  had  nails  and 
two  shelves.  The  woodshed  held 
sticks  and  chunks  of  wood — "as 
what  woodshed  wood  knot" — once 
punned  a  respectfully  admired 
humorist  among  the  big  boys.  I 
had  nearly  forgotten  the  important 
space  above  the  entries,  to  be 
gained  by  climbing  up  the  wood- 
pile at  noon,  where  we  could  eat 
our  dinner  of  a  rainy  day,  provided 
we  were  careful  to  keep  on  the 
beams  and  not  put  our  feet  through 
the  plaster. 

On  stormy  days  our  numbers 
were  scant  and  our  privileges  en- 
larged. We  might  exchange  seats — 
skip  a  recitation,  perhaps,  if  most 
of  the  class  were  gone — have  longer 
recesses.  There  would  be  room  by 
the  stove  to  dry  our  feet — perhaps 
two  sitting  cozily  together  on  the 
one  wood-box.  Many  overt  acts, 
usually  inviting  the  rod,  passed 
unseen  by  teacher  on  stormy  days. 
One's  curls  were  pulled  unre- 
proved — one  got  bites  of  apple  and 
whispered  secrets  in  the  cheerful 
liberty  of  a  stormy  day.  The  cozy 
semi-silence  around  the  stove,  with 
a  white  world  without,  sinks  into 
my  heart  like  a  benison  even  now. 
For  I  was  young — I  had  so  muchT 
At  noon  of  such  days  we  would  play 
in-door,  country  games — post  office, 
consequences,  clap  -  in  -  and  -  clap- 
out — a  noisy,  happy,  innocent 
crowd.  With  such  overflowing 
vitality,  youth  and  good  fellowship, 
how  could  we  help  it  all! 

At  the  term's  end  was  "Last 
Day."  We  had  exhibitions  and  all 
our  folks  came,  and  even  people 
from  up-town  to  hear  us  speak  our 
pieces.  Once,  even  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  away  at  least  half  a 
year  at  boarding  school,  came  and 
beamed  upon  our  efforts  from  be- 
hind a  dotted  lace  veil  that  required 
much  arrangement  from  a  delicate- 
ly-ringed hand.  My  chum  and  I 
spoke  together,  swinging  our 
clasped     hands     back     and     forth ; 
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three  long  stanzas,  her's  first,  mine 
next,  then  a  piping  duet  on  the 
third.  x\nother  time,  I  recali  de- 
claiming my  modest  desire  "tor 
Power,  tnat  'neatn  my  sway  Xations 
mignt  tremble  and  obey" — I  have 
not  forgotten  the  correct  emphasis 
and  intonation.  One  proud  time  I 
was  tne  charming  wife  of  the  hero 
of  the  play,  he  was  the  handsomest 
boy  in  school.  The  only  girl  whom 
I  feared  in  the  race  for  this  deli- 
cious honor — was  given  the  part  of 
my  washerwoman.  I  recollect  that 
I  was  condescension  itself  during 
my  elevation. 

In  our  very  earliest  days  the 
teachers  always  gave  presents  the 
last  day  of  school;  it  must  have 
been  hard  on  them  but  we  liked  it. 
We  littlest  ones  were  once  given  a 
choice  between  something  else  and 
a  doll.  My  pudgy  hand  wavered 
over  the  table  (I  know  it  was 
pudgy,  because  I  have  an  old  de- 
guerreotype  which  says  so).  I  took 
the  doll,  but  my  soul  yearned  for 
that  something  else,  though  I  have 
long  forgotten  what  it  was.  I  have 
the  broken  bits  of  a  beautiful  white 
and  gilt  vase  in  my  attic  now — it 
was  a  prize  in  geography — and  no 
loving-cup  ever  gave  half  the  de- 
light. 

Well,  things  seem  to  go  by,  some- 
how. The  Old  Brick  appeared  to 
have  shrunken  and  grown  old  fogy. 
The  children,  like  Mr.  Brierley's, 
accumulated  and  overflowed.     And 


so,  across  the  Green,  on  a  level 
corner  (why  was  the  Old  Brick  ever 
perched  up  on  a  cliff,  I  wonder, 
with  acres  of  plain  stretching  away 
to  the  south)  across  the  way,  a  new 
school  house  appeared.  It  was 
very  modern — two  departments — 
up-stairs  and  down — and  separate 
halls  for  the  boys  and  girls.  There 
were  individual  chairs  also,  and 
only  two  at  a  desk.  We  moved 
gleefully,  heartlessly,  into  its  bran' 
new  uppishness,  with  never  a  regret 
for  the  shabby  Old  Brick,  which 
was  to  be  sold  on  a  certain  day  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Shall  I  ever 
again  feel  that  same  kind  of  a  thrill 
with  which  I  learned  that  that 
creditable  person,  the  highest 
bidder,  was  my  very  onliest  and 
most  desirable  father!  The  Old 
Brick  was  ours! 

By  and  by  they  began  to  tear 
down  the  old  walls.  The  timbers 
and  boards  no  doubt  went  to  sheds 
and  chicken-coops — the  benches  to 
firewood;  but  the  sturdy  old  bricks 
came  home  to  us — and  I  can  show 
you  some  of  them  still,  paving  a 
path  in  the  back  yard. 

Meanwhile,  before  this  last  mel- 
ancholy exit,  the  Old  Brick  in 
supreme  effort,  gave  the  granSe 
finale  of  its  three  score  and  ten. 

Down  in  the  spaces  between  brick 
and  plaster,  amongst  other  debris 
of  great  variety,  appeared  much 
crumpled,  time-stained  paper.  Be- 
lated tales  out  of  school  were  these; 
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love  notes  tossed  across  behind 
teacher's  back  from  callow  boy  to 
blushing  girl  —  or,  mayhap,  the 
other  way — and  shyly  tucked  down 
through  the  handy  holes  in  the 
pencil-marked  plaster — down  under 
serious  minded  maps  and  mathe- 
matical blackboards — down  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  trusted  Old 
Brick.  Who  would  have-  dreamed 
that  an  old  brick  could  betray  a 
trust! 

These  were  very  touching,  if  not 
absolutely  and  invariabl)7,  original, 
and  some  found  their  way  back  to 
their  former  owners.  One  of  our 
girls  turned  white  when  she  saw 
the  crooked,  boyish  writing  on  the 
bit   brought   to   her,    for    it    read: 

"Kit  —  I  love  you  —  forget  me 
not!"  And  she  had  scrawled  be- 
neath it,  in  girlish  fervor:  "Forget 
thee?  Never/  till  yonder  sun  shall 
set  forever !"  Yet  he  was  married — 
and  she  was  married — and  his  wife 
and  herself  were  the  most  accom- 
modating of  borrowing  neighbors 
across  the  back  fence.  But  best  of 
all  was  this — shall  we  say  blank 
Aerse? 

"dear  Billy 

are  you  mad 
at  me  i  love  you  Better 
than  Any  other  Boy  in 
skool  i  feel  if  i  shold 
love  you  alwas  grace 
says  she  dont  like  you 

Betty" 


'Twas  I  who  carried  this  frank 
and  pervasive  epistolary  effort  to 
Billy.  'Twas  Billy  who  allowed 
his  manhood  moods  to  drift  sweetly 
back  to  youthful  love  and  Betty. 
'Twas  Betty  who  listened  kindly 
as  Billy  took  his  belated  turn,  and 
'twas  the  Old  Brick  which  assumed 
personal  responsibility  for  the 
wedding;  crowning  thus  its  many 
secret  romances  with  one  which  all 
the  world  might  share. 

The  half  is  not  told— can  never 
be  told — this  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land childhood.  The  scented  hay 
in  the  great  barns  where  we  landed 
when  we  jumped  from  the  beams; 
the  threshing  floor  on  a  rainy  day, 
with  prideful  hens  cackling  away 
their  secrets  of  the  mows;  the 
loads  of  bumpy  pumpkins  which  we 
flattered  ourselves  we  helped  to 
gather  from  between  long  rows  of 
rustling  corn;  the  old  cidermill — 
the  apple  heaps — the  long  clean 
straws;  the  towering  piney  piles  of 
winter  wood  over  which  we  climbed ; 
the  swamp  where  we  hunted  for 
sweet-flag  buds;  the  brook  in  which 
we  daily  wet  our  feet ;  the  blossoms 
we  picked  and  scattered  from  melt- 
ing snows  to  falling  snows  again. 
Oh!  the  half  can  never  be  told, 
when  one  has  known  a  New  Eng- 
land childhood — but: 

"We'll  love  its  rocks  and  rivers 

Till  death  our  quick  blood  chills — 
And  shout  for  old  New  England 
With  its  cloud-capped  granite  hills." 
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BY 
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OF  the  Thames  River,  distinctly 
prominent  among  all  rivers 
for   its   charm   and   beauty, 
offering  to   the   keenly   ap- 
preciative mind  a  wealth  of  inspira- 
tion and  wisdom,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
write. 

Formed  at  Norwich  by  the  junction 
of  the  Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers 
for  sixteen  miles  it  leisurely  flows 
through  a  region  rich  in  historical 
and  legendary  reminiscences ;  now 
winding  under  the  shadow  of  some 
mountain,  then  appearing  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  silvery  maze  and  sunshine, 
deepening  and  changing,  darkening 
and  brightening,  broadening  and  nar- 
rowing, skirted  on  either  side  by 
fields  and  meadows,  rocks  and  hills — 
the  homes  of  the  early  New  England 
pioneers — thus  on  and  on,  until  lost 
in  the  shadowy  blue  depths  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Every  turn  of  its  onward  journey 
brings  forth  a  new  landscape,  and 
every  landscape  is  indescribably  beau- 
tiful in  harmony  and  fulfilled  loveli- 
ness. A  gathering  together  of  hill- 
tops and  hillsides  with  a  foreground 
of  sun-lit  river.  Gloriously  the 
strong  rays  of  the  morning  sun  light 
the  western  shore,  gilding  the  tops  of 
the  sloping  hills,  and  edging  the 
foliage  with  glory.  Impressively 
sweet  are  the   evening's   lengthening 


shadows,  throwing  dark  shapes  out 
over  the  waters,  leaving  the  shadowy 
uplands  almost  lost  in  mystical  gloom; 
and  again  the  supremacy  of  the 
foliage,  the  changing  water  and  sky, 
and  withal  the  graceful  symmetry  of 
the  hills — aye,  in  some  places  even 
imposing.  Not  the  lordly  palisades 
of  the  Hudson ;  the  castled  fortresses 
of  the  Rhine;  nor  the  grandeur  of 
the  lower  Connecticut,  but  of  unruf- 
fled calm,  serenity  and  repose,  with 
the  deep  feeling  of  restfulness  and 
peace. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Thames 
into  the  Sound,  to  Allyn's  Point 
more  than  half  its  length,  the  channel 
is  practically  straight,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  water  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.  Above  Allyn's 
Point  the  channel  is  crooked  and 
winding,  and  kept  open  by  frequent 
dredging,  being  incessantly  filled  with 
sand" brought  down  from  the  stiv, 
above,  and  vessels  only  drawing  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  water  can  make 
the  Norwich  Landing,  although  it  is 
said  that  at  one  time  trading  vessels 
came  to  below  the  falls  on  the  Yantic. 

From  various  historical  sources  it 
appears  that  it  was  a  long  period  be- 
fore the  river  attained  a  fixed  or 
popular  name.  It  was  called  indif- 
ferently   the     Pequot    or     Mohegan 


River,  and  it  is  not  definitely  known 
at  what  time,  or  by  whose  suggestion 
it  began  to  be  called  the  Thames. 
The  name  is  an  easy  sequence  to  that 
of  New  London,  and  as  London  on 
the  Thames  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  river  of  New  London  would 
be  the  new  Thames,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  name  slid  into  usage 
without  any  definite  beginning  or 
sponsorship.  The  aboriginal  name 
has  not  been  recovered,  but  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  assuming  that  it 
was  the  term  which  signified  in  the 
Indian  tongue  "Great  River,"  this 
being  the  first  distinctive  name  applied 
to  it  by  the  English,  and  the  one  long 
in  use  among  the  Mohegan  Indians. 

Looking  backward  into  the  early 
traditions  and  various  legends,  Nor- 
wich and  the  Thames  River  was  the 
lurking  place  and  battle  ground  of 
the  Narragansett  and  Mohegan  Ind- 
ians who  were  hostile  tribes,  and  the 
early  history  of  Connecticut  is  per- 
plexed with  their  petty  quarrels. 
Uncas  fort  was  on  Shantok  Point, 
nearly  opposite  Poquetannock. 

At  Norwich  Harbor,  or  the  "Land- 
ing," the  head  of  navigation,  the 
terraced  city  above  is  a  reminder  of 
the  pictures  of  the  olden  time,  rising 
from  amid  the  hills,  forming  a 
cluster  of  castles,  turrets  and  domes, 
and  withal  a  wilderness  of  wild  cliffs, 
rugged  bluffs,  rocks  and  foliage  forc- 
ing themslves  almost  .to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  Norwich  is 
supposed  to  have  been  "Showtuck"  or 
"Shetucket,"  as  the  Indian  termina- 
tion makes  it  "applicable  to  the  land 
between  the  rivers,  and  the  situation 
is  such  that  the  Indian  would  describe 


it  by  that  word."  The  original  Eng- 
lish name,  during  the  period  of  settle- 
ment, 1659,  was  "Mohegan."  At 
one  time  it  was  called  "Chelsea." 
The  name  "Norwich"  undoubtedly 
was  given  in  honor  of  Norwich  in 
England,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
being  "North-Castle,"  making  it 
singularly  appropriate. 

The  advent  of  Central  Wharf,  and 
the  long  lines  of  docks  along  the  west 
side,  and  Laurel  Hill  has  changed  the 
water-line,  and  many  of  the  sharp 
rocks,  majestic  forests,  and  flowing 
streams  have  disappeared. 

In  former  years  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  offered  a  goodly  supply  of 
timber,  and  packets,  sloops  and  trad- 
ing vessels  in  size  and  numbers  were 
constructed  and  launched  especially 
in  West  Chelsea. 

About  the  year  1760  the  commerce 
of  Norwich  received  its  first  great 
impulse,  and  the  inhabitants  of  east- 
ern Connecticut  and  Norwich  entered 
largely  into  commercial  enterprise 
which  was  arrested  finally  by  the  war 
of  1812.  Numerous  merchants  im- 
ported goods  direct  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Europe  in  their  own  packets 
and  trading  vessels,  and  captain,  ship- 
master and  merchant  are  found  en- 
graved on  the  ancient  tombstones, 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  many 
shipmasters  within  theboundsof  Nor- 
wich city ,  and  along  the  ThamesRi  ver. 

On  the  west  Geer's  Hill  keeps 
steadfast  guard,  and  on  the  east 
Laurel  Hill,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Norwich's  suburbs,  remaining 
mostly  in  its  natural  condition  of 
abrupt,  rocky  wildness,  proudly 
stands,  each  elevation  offering  a  wide- 
reaching    view    of    the    neighboring 


localities,  and  of  the  far-winding 
river.  The  Indian  name  for  Laurel 
Hill  was  "Shipscattuck."  These 
high  lands,  on  either  shore,  were  once 
known  as  Mt.  Pleasant,  Baptist  Hill, 
and  high  above  these  hilltops  springs 
of  pure  water  rise  to  the  surface  that 
have  never  been  known  to  fail,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  as 
now,  supplied  the  neighborhood  and 
passing  vessels.  These  hills  formerly 
covered  by  an  unbroken  forest,  are 
steadily  passing  into  streets  and  culti- 
vated fields. 

Three  steamboats  make  daily  trips 
from  Norwich  to  the  numerous 
resorts  along  the  river  and  sound, 
during  the  summer  season.  The 
Steamer  "Block  Island,"  making  the 
most  distant  point,  that  of  Block 
Island.  The  Steamer  "Ella"  long- 
known  to  Norwich  patrons,  makes 
Watch  Hill  her  terminal,  and  the 
"Gypsy"  two  trips  each  day  to  East- 
ern Point  and  White  Beach  just  be- 
low New  London  light. 

A  day's  trip  "down  the  river"  is 
one  of  never-failing  interest  to  Nor- 
wich residents,  and  from  up  country 
come  visitors,  eager  to  enjoy  a  sail 
on  the  river,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  far-rolling  sea. 

At  Thamesville  the  original  high 
banks  of  the  river  where  the  Indian 
loved  to  linger  have  been  broken, 
levelled  and  graded,  and  by  perse- 
verance and  energy  space  and  facili- 
ties for  business  have  been  main- 
tained, as  shown  in  the  long  lines  of 
mills  and  wharves.  On  the  east  side, 
below  Laurel  Hill,  the  long  docks  of 
the  coal  yard  are  located,  and  along 
their  sides,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  coal  barges,  yachts,  pleasure 


boats,  and  numerous  smaller  vessels 
are  lightly  reposing  in  the  sun. 

At  Thamesville  the  river  turns  with 
a  broad  sweep  to  the  right,  then 
abruptly  to  the  left,  forming  a  curve 
from  which  on  the  west  side,  Trading 
Cove,  and  on  the  east  the  lines  of 
Fort  Point  and  Brewster's  Neck  are 
observed.  Fort  Point,  once  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  fort  was  long  left 
to  desolation  and  decay,  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  winds  and  waters,  but 
within  recent  years  it  has  been  re- 
built, and  is  now  the  scene  of  active 
business  enterprise. 

History  states  that  the  first  settlers 
of  this  part  of  Connecticut  early 
established  trading-posts  along  the 
river.  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans 
in  1650  gave  to  Jonathan  Brewster 
a  tract  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Poquetannock  Cove  and  the  river, 
known  to  this  day  as  Brewster's  Neck. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at 
Trading  Cove,  another  trading  post 
was  established,  maintaining  a  flour- 
ishing trade  with  the  Indians  for 
many  years. 

Jonathan  Brewster,  son  of  Elder 
William  Brewster,  and  Luc  ret  i  a  his 
wife,  one  of  the  Mayflower  party  of 
1620,  are  now  sleeping  just  over  the 
hill  within  sight  of  the  river  in  the 
Brewster's  Neck  cemetery,  and  a 
granite  monument  ten  feet  high  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory  by  their 
descendants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  the  early 
landowners  built  their  homes,  and  al- 
most within  a  stone's  throw  of  : 
hearthstones  many  opened  their  little 
family  burial  plots,  near  by  the  river 
whose  music  they  loved  so  well,  and 
where  now    the    gravestones    covered 


with  moss  and  rude  inscriptions 
nearly  obliterated,  lean  awry,  and  the 
long  grasses  and  ferns  hide  the 
sunken  mounds. 

Traveling  down  the  river  the 
scenery  becomes  more  beautiful. 
Advancing  civilization  has  made 
little  impression  on  the  woods  which 
sweep  away  in  a  continuous  line  in 
every  direction.  The  uplands  are 
adorned  with  the  great  swinging 
giants  of  the  forest,  interlacing  their 
branches,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  low  copses  of  the  hazel-bush, 
huckleberry  and  underbrush. 

Below  the  Fort  Point  wharf,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  numerous 
coves  and  inlets  stretch  inland,  form- 
ing miniature  lakes  until  lost  in  some 
distant  point.  They  lie  pathetically 
silent  and  lonely  among  the  shaded 
hills,  and  present  a  landscape  com- 
plete in  themselves.  Poquetannock 
Cove,  extending  three  miles  above  to 
Poquetannock  village,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Haughton's  and  Trading 
Cove  on  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
largest  along  the  river.  The  name  of 
"Poquetannock"  and  "Poquetannock 
Cove"  appears  in  the  history  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London  as  one  of  the 
first  places  of  settlement  along  the 
river.  Two  bridges  cross  this  cove 
one  at  the  mouth  for  railroading,  and 
the  other  two  miles  above  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. These  coves  are  fertile  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  massive  towering 
rocks  and  trees  on  one  hand,  with  the 
gleaming  waters  on  the  other  make  a 
magnificent  study  for  the  pencil  of 
theartist.  These  coveshave  their  trib- 
utaries of  brooks  and  streams,   and 


are  skirted  by  numerous  farms  and 
hamlets. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Steamer 
New  London  met  her  fate  on  this 
spot.  Taking  fire  at  New  London, 
she  slowly  burned  until  almost  in 
sight  of  her  destination,  when  the 
fire  reaching  the  kerosene  among  her 
cargo,  and  an  explosion  occurring, 
she  ran  ashore  on  one  of  the  small 
islands,  and  finally  drifted  to  the 
rocks  below  the  bridge,  several  losing 
their  lives. 

Years  ago  the  Thames  was  widely 
known  for  its  abundant  supply  of  fish. 
Its  fishing  grounds  were  so  far-famed 
that  from  far  up  the  country  numbers 
came  and  camped  on  its  banks  for  the 
bountiful  quantity  of  shad,  bass, 
mackerel,  eels,  oysters  and  lobsters 
that  were  to  be  found  in  great  per- 
fection. Sturgeon  and  other  larger 
fish  often  wandered  into  the  river.  It 
was  said  that  at  one  time  "Norwich 
River  was  swarming  with  fish  to  such 
an  extent  that  twenty  thousand  bass 
had  been  caught  in  a  few  days  just 
below  the  Landing."  Bushels  of 
crabs  were  taken  in  a  few  hours  from 
its  waters.  But  now  the  seasons  and 
times  have  changed,  and  the  increased 
navigation,  together  with  the  mills 
and  factories  above,  have  had  their 
usual  effect  in  scattering  the  finny 
inhabitants.  As  one  of  the  fishermen 
sadly  remarked  "in  a  little  while 
there  won't  be  a  fish  in  the  river,  the 
bleaching  and  dye-stuffs  are  killing 
them  all."  The  crab  catchers  linger 
longer  over  their  nets,  and  after  a 
day's  work  often  return  home  lightly 
burdened.  Yet  the  pleasure  is  as 
sweet  as  of  yore,  and  who  can  com- 


prehend  the  happiness  of  the  lucky 
fisherman. 

This  cove  with  its  fanciful  and 
real  memories  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  youthful  pleasure  and  esca- 
pade, and  would  alone  furnish  mater- 
ial for  a  theme  of  action  and  length ; 
the  darkly  shaded  forms  in  the  chang- 
ing waters;  yonder  half-buried  farm- 
houses and  homesteads,  and  above  on 
the  hill  with  flagstaff  pointing  up- 
ward, the  little,  lonely  schoolhouse,  as 
are  many  of  the  New  England  school- 
houses,  barren  and  cold.  An  imag- 
inative mind  can  see  the  stealthful 
form  of  the  Indian  lightly  canoeing 
across  these  depths  and  disappearing 
in  the  glades  of  the  hills,  for  these 
were  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Mohegan  and  Pequot  Indians,  a 
powerful  tribe  belonging  to  the  wide- 
spread Alonquin  or  Delaware  race. 

On  the  west  bank,  just  below 
Trading  Cove,  where  the  river  bends 
to  the  right,  are  the  scattered  villages 
of  Massapeag  and  Indian  Mohegan. 

This  Mohegan  settlement  is  rapidly 
being  depleted,  as  that  race  is  nearly 
extinct  and  a  few  are  left  to  tell  the 
tales  of  generations  ago.  The  Indian 
name  "Massapeag,"  means  "Great 
Pond,"  as  it  was  situated  ,  near  a 
large  cove  nearly  surrounded  by  land, 
now  known  as  Mohegan  Cove. 

Just  below  the  river  sweeps  around 
to  the  right,  and  the  village  on  the 
outward  point  has  long  been  known 
as  Allyn's  Point.  Withal  this  has 
for  many  years  been  used  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  was  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  line  on  the  eastern  shore,  it 
has  not  lost  its  rural  simplicity  and 
loveliness.  The  old  cemetery  of  the 
Allyn  family  on  the  Point,  where  so 


many  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
are  sleeping,  and  within  voice  of  the 
busy  workmen,  has  not  been  en- 
croached upon,  and  the  quietly  sleep- 
ing generations  would  look  with  sur- 
prise at  the  little  change  that  time 
has  wrought.  From  Allyn's  moun- 
tain, there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound 
and  New  London  Harbor. 

The  History  of  New  London 
County  says  "conspicuously  promi- 
nent in  history  is  the  rural  locality 
known  as  Allyn's  Point.  It  is  said 
that  scarcely  any  rural  locality  in  the 
whole  United  States  may  more  justly 
claim  distinguished  mention  than  the 
North  East  School  District  of  Led- 
yard,  called  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more  the  "Allyn  District."  In  this 
district  stood  the  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  the  country,  the 
old  churchyard  of  which  now  con- 
tains graves  of  early  settlers,  dating 
back  to  1739.  In  this  district  lived 
Mr.  Silas  Deane  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  and  Stephen  Whitney,  the 
projector  of  the  Great  Pacific  Rail- 
way, lived  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  Lantern  Hill.  Mr.  Deane  was 
born  here,  and  was  among  the  n 
powerful  servants  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Robert  Allyn,  the  pioneer  of  the 
Allyn  family,  came  to  New  London 
in  1651,  and  Allyn's  Point  was 
among  his  first  possessions.  To  that 
place  he  removed  and  built  a  wharf 
and  trading  house  which  was  main- 
tained by  himself  and  son  during  their 
life,  and  by  his  descendants  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  family  of  Philip  Bill,  another 
of  the  early  landowners  was  in  many 
respects    among    the    most    noted    of 


all  the  families  in  this  portion  of  New 
London  County.  Among  his  descend- 
ants was  Gurdon  Bill,  whose  six 
sons,  although  reared  to  frugality  and 
industry,  each  in  various  fields  became 
conspicuous  as  public  men. 

South  of  the  pond  and  cove  is  a 
conspicuous  elevation  known  as 
Allyn's  Mountain,  or  Decatur  Moun- 
tain, from  whence  the  prospect  is  wide 
and  far  reaching,  the  ancient  fort  of 
Uncas  being  in  full  view.  To  this 
height  the  neighbors  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  as  a  lookout  point  when 
the  river  was  visited  by  any  unusual 
craft,  or  the  Indians  on  the  other  side 
were  gathered  for  council  or  sport. 
From  this  place  on  the  memorable 
6th  of  September,  1 781,  the  conflagra- 
tion of  New  London  was  witnessed 
by  women  and  children  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  had  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war  of 
18 12,  the  three  blockade  vessels  form- 
ing the  squadron  of  Commodore  De- 
catur were  laid  up  in  the  river  near  by, 
and  on  this  hill  his  men  threw  up  a 
redoubt  and  kept  a  sentry  to  watch 
the  movements  in  and  near  New 
London  Harbor. 

Passing  on,  Kitemaug,  with  its 
handsome  club  houses,  the  scene  of 
many  a  joyful  occasion,  comes  into 
view,  and  its  accompanying  line  of 
cottages  peeping  from  the  groves,  on 
the  bluff  below,  and  just  within  sight 
Haughton's  Cove,  deeply  shaded  and 
tranquil.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  one  of  the  larger  inlets 
on  the  river,  surrounded  by  an  almost 
continuous  forest,  bending  gracefully 
over  the  blue-black  water. 

As  the  river  turns  under  Allyn's 
Mountain,    Gales    Ferry   on   the   east 


and  Montville  on  the  west  look  smil- 
ingly at  each  other  for  just  here  is 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  river 
known  as  the   "narrows." 

Gales  Ferry  is  the  largest  village 
on  the  east  shore,  affording  a  com- 
modious station  and  telegraphic  facil- 
ities. It  received  its  name  from  a 
former  landowner,  and  has  become 
quite  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
This  is  also  the  headquarters  for  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  crews,  the  Yale 
quarters  being  located  at  the  Ferry, 
and  "Red  Top,"  the  Harvard  quar- 
ters a  mile  or  so  below.  From  Gales 
Ferry  to  New  London  Harbor,  the 
river  is  practically  straight,  affording 
seven  miles  of  direct  course.  Their 
regattas  are  held  here  annually,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
college    boys'  history. 

The  view  from  the  bluff  below  the 
Ferry  is  surpassingly  lovely.  Across 
the  river  darkened  valleys,  woody 
hills  and  declivities,  and  in  the  far 
distance  the  spires  of  New  London  are 
visible.  Cow  Point,  a  huge  jutting 
mass  of  rock  and  foliage,  breaks  the 
line  of  vision  beyond  which  the 
Thames  cantilever  bridge  -  at  New 
London  can  be  plainly  seen.  Since 
the  innovation  of  the  railroad  from 
Allyn's  Point  to  Groton,  a  number  of 
cottages  have  been  built  on  this  bluff, 
and  are  almost  hidden  in  the  densely 
shaded  groves. 

And  right  here  are  the  ample 
grounds  of  "Riverview"  owned  by 
a  Norwich  gentleman,  whose  kind 
hospitality  is  shared  and  appreciated 
by  Norwich  lovers  of  Nature.  The 
native  beauty  has  not  been  disturbed, 
and  art,  though  enhancing  its  charms, 


has  not  detracted  from  any  of 
Nature's  gracefulness. 

Montville  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
west  bank  between  the  cities  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London,  and  the  town- 
ship has  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
five  and  one-half  miles.  As  Com- 
stock's  Wharf  the  landing  is  com- 
monly known  to  navigators,  the  vil- 
lage proper  being  inland  from  the 
river.  It  is  hardly  more  than  two 
centuries  since  this  town  was  a  wild 
rugged  wilderness,  possessed  by  a 
race  which  has  nearly  faded  from  ex- 
istence. Within  its  boundaries  was 
located  the  central  seat  of  the  Mohe- 
gans,  Uncas  being  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  tribe.  The  whole  territory 
was  covered  by  a  vast  forest,  with 
here  and  there  an  open  space  for 
planting  fields,  and  an  occasional  path. 

Now  the  river  is  straight  and  wide, 
and  after  passing  Cow  Point,  New 
London  and  the  drawbridge  are 
plainly  discernible.  Along  on  the 
east  shore  "Fairview"  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows is  situated,  and  on  the  west 
Waterford   and   Harrison's   Landing. 

Three  miles  above  New  London,  on 
the  east  side,  the  Navy  Yard  is  lo- 
cated. This  was  accepted  by  the 
government  in  1868,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  training  sta- 
tion, but  for  some  time  has  been  used 
as  a  coaling  station.  The  usual 
number  of  officers  are  stationed,  but  it 
has  never  been  put  to  any  practical  use. 

Below,  the  Thames  cantilever 
drawbridge  from  East  New  London 
to  Winthrop's  Neck  was  constructed 
some  years  since,  and  has  the  second 
largest  draw  in  the  world,  the  largest 
in  this  country.  It  is  used  for  rail- 
roading only,   passengers   and  teams 


being  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
ferry  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
years. 

Groton  on  the  east  bank  was 
originally  of  ample  area,  extending 
from  the  Sound  to  the  Preston  line. 
It  received  its  name  probably  in  honor 
of  Governor  Winthrop's  English 
home  in  Suffolk  County.  On  Groton 
Heights  a  massive  granite  monument 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
high  marks  the  place  where  Colonel 
Ledyard  sleeps  and  many  a  score  of 
renowned  heroes.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  1826  and  finished  in  1831 
and  erected  "for  perpetuating  the 
battle  fought  at  Fort  Griswold  on  the 
6th  of  September,  A.D.  1781."  It  is 
just  one  side  of  the  fortification. 
Groton  is  still  flourishing.  Its  site  is 
lovely  for  summer  residences,  and 
new  cottages  are  added  yearly  adorn- 
ing the  varied  heights  and  river  slopes. 
Eastern  Point  below  Groton  village 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  New 
London  Harbor  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  noted  of  seaside  re- 
sorts, and  its  colony  of  residences  and 
hotels  one  of  the  finest  along  the 
Sound. 

The  city  of  New  London,  originally 
called  the  Pequot.  Pequit  or  Pequette 
is  about  two  miles  above  Now  Lon- 
don Light,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
River.  "  The  Indian  name  was 
"Nameeug"  or  "Xamearke."  It  was 
settled  by  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1645.  His  house  built  in  [648  called 
the  "Stone  House"  with  the  "Old 
Stone  Mill"  are  still  in  existence  on 
Winthrop's  Neck,  or  East  New  Lon- 
don, and  are  of  great  interest  and 
pride  to  New  Londoners.  This  was 
for  more  than  a  century  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  only  dwelling  on  the 
Neck,  which  was  a  rugged  point, 
mostly  in  its  natural  state.  New 
London  has  long  been  the  home  of 
the  "toilers  of  the  sea,"  and  while 
many  of  the  old  captains  still  live  to 
rehearse  their  voyages  and  tales, 
many  a  vessel  has  put  out  from  this 
landlocked  port  to  return  no  more. 

Along  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic 
Coast  there  is  no  safer  refuge  than 
New  London  Harbor,  or  probably 
in  the  world.  It  is  three  miles  long, 
and  is  at  all  times  accessible,  being 
rarely  obstructed  with  ice.  From  the 
ocean  the  entrance  is  fine  and  clear, 
and  vessels  can  at  all  times  be  clear  of 
the  land  in  a  few  hours,  and  can 
proceed  to  sea  under  almost  any  con- 
dition. During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  American  fleet  lay  in  safety 
in  New  London  Harbor  for  many 
months.  The  Thames  river  has  an 
anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels  ten 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Ferry  privilege  between  New 
London  and  Groton  was  inaugurated 
in  165 1,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  day  for  the  transferring  of 
passengers  and  teams  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Groton,  and  until  the  erection 
of  the  drawbridge,  all  cars,  freight, 
etc.,  were  also  ferried  over. 

Fort  Trumbull,  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Trumbull  on  the  west  side, 
and  Fort  Griswold  on  the  east  guard 
New  London  Harbor.  Fort  Trum- 
bull is  situated  on  a  rocky  point  rising 
twenty  feet  above  the  water,  formerly 
known  as  Fort  Neck,  the  Indian 
name  being    "Mamekuk,"    and   con- 


nected to  the  land  on  the  west.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  kindly  placed  these 
rugged  barriers  into  position,  pur- 
posely to  protect  the  harbor. 

The  Pequot  Hotel  just  below  Fort 
Trumbull,  and  its  surrounding  coterie 
of  cottages,  and  at  the  west  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  has  been  long  known 
as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing-places along  the  Sound.  The 
grounds  are  deeply  shaded  and  pos- 
sess the  distinctive  features  of  seaside 
and  country  with  the  hilly  barriers 
on  the  west,  the  wide  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  long 
stretches  of  smooth,  sandy  beach, 
which  in  a  stormy  sea  is  lashed  by 
the  surf  into  furrows.  The  little 
Episcopal  chapel  at  the  entrance  is 
supplied  during  the  summer  season 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  of  the  country.  The 
outlook  is  far  distant,  showing  the 
rocky  outlines  of  Eastern  Point 
across  the  harbor,  the  dim  lines  of 
Fisher's  and  Mystic  Islands,  and  the 
numerous  passing  vessels. 

And  below  the  Pequot  House,  over- 
looking the  harbor,  New  London 
Light,  a  gray  old  tower  for  many 
years  has  been  sending  out  its  un- 
quenchable fire  over  the  vast  plain  of 
sea,  a  never-failing  guide  and  pilot  to 
the  lonely  fishermen,  and  the  white- 
winged  yachts,  as  well  as  the  Sound 
steamers  making  their  way  along 
through  a  night  of  storm  or  calm. 

Now  far  away  distant  lights  are 
twinkling,  the  shores  are  receding,  the 
rolling  waves  are  deep  and  strong,  and 
onward  stretches  the  wide,  -open  sea. 


THE  AWAKENING 


BY    KATHARINE    GILMAN    GROU 

O'er  meadows,  brown  and  sleeping,  wrapped  deep  in  winter's  torpor, 
Was  wafted,  full  of  fragrance,  the  gentle  breath  of  Spring ; 
And  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom  all  answered  to  its  message, 
And  waked  from  Nature's  slumber  like  any  living  thing. 

To  heart  so  sad  and  lonely  there  one  day  came  a  whisper, 
No  tone  so  deeply  tender  e'er  came  but  from  above; 
With  thrilling  pulse  it  listened,  then  rose,  the  past  forgotten, 
To  greet  in  joy's  own  fullness,  the  magic  voice  of  Love. 
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ON  the  30th  of  January,  1641, 
King  Charles  I,  was  be- 
headed, fifty-nine  of  the 
judges  who  sat  at  the  trial 
having  signed  the  death  warrant.  In 
the  spring  of  1660,  his  son,  Charles 
II,  was  called  from  exile  to  the 
throne.  With  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
its  great  leader,  passed  away  the 
power  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Weary  of  austerities  and  strife  a 
fickle  generation  joyously  threw  the 
powers  torn  from  the  father  into  the 
hands  of  the  son. 

Of  the  judges  three  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  baseness  of  a 
puritan  renegade  from  Massachusetts. 
Three  finding  an  asylum  in  New 
England  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
town. 

George  Downing,  the  renegade,  son 
of  Emanuel  Downing  and  of  Lucy, 
sister  of  Governor  Winthrop,  grad- 
uated in  the  first  class  to  leave  Har- 


vard College  in  1642.  After  a  course 
of  study  in  divinity,  he  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  preaching  in  several 
places  so  acceptably  that  large  offers 
were  made  to  detain  him.  He  con- 
tinued on,  however,  in  the  same  ship 
to  England,  and  was  soon  called  to  be 
chaplain  to  the  regiment  of  Col.  John 
Okey  in  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax. 

Soon  thrown  into  polities  his  spirit- 
ual gifts  were  reinforced  by  rare 
aptitudes  for  temporal  affairs.  Pro- 
motions came  rapidly.  After  filling 
minor  places  ably  he  was  sent  in  1055 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  protest 
against  the  persecution  of  the  YYal- 
denses  in  Piedmont.  On  the  way  in 
an  interview  with  Mazarin  several 
grave  international  questions  were 
discussed  and  adjusted.  In  all  re- 
spects the  mission  proved  successful. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament    "  In     1057     Cromwell     ap- 
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pointed  him  minister  to  Holland, 
John  Milton  writing  the  letter  of 
credence.  While  there  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  home  govern- 
ment for  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  he  mediated  actively  in  se- 
curing treaties  between  several  conti- 
nental states,  besides  guarding  vigi- 
lantly  the  rights  and  property  of  Eng- 
lishmen. He  was  especially  noted  for 
skill  in  procuring  information  in  re- 
gard to  current  events.  His  agents 
and  spies  penetrated  every  court  and 
corner  of  Europe.  He  tracked 
Prince  Charles  step  by  step  and  re- 
ported to  Cromwell  what  took  place 
at  the  interviews  between  him  and 
his  adherents.  He  forced  Holland 
to  refuse  asylum  to  Charles  and  to 
issue  an  order  forbidding  exiled 
royalists  to  pray  for  him. 

When  the  incapacity  of  Richard 
Cromwell  to  control  the  turbulent 
forces  of  the  kingdom  made  it  evident 
that  the  interregnum  was  drawing  to 
an  end  and  that  the  move  for  the  re- 
call of  the  Prince  might  succeed, 
Downing  slipped  over  to  Holland  to 
secure  his  own  interest  by  a  timely 
transfer  of  allegiance.  He  induced 
Thomas  Howard,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  had  never  deserted  the  royal 
cause,  to  plead  with  Charles  in  his 
behalf  offering  to  make  amends  for 
past  errors  by  future  devotion.  He 
attributed  his  mistake  in  taking  the 
wrong  side  in  the  civil  war  to  the 
false  teachings  of  his  puritan  father. 
If  pardoned  he  promised  to  aid  in 
detaching  the  army  from  the  support 
of  the  existing  government,  and 
begged  that  his  defection  be  kept 
secret  that  he  might  thus  labor 
among  officers  and  men  more  effect- 
ively. Through  another  medium,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  he  betrayed 
some  of  the  secrets  of  his  party,  pro- 
posing at  the  same  time  if  accepted, 
to  gather  information  for  Charles  as 
he  had  for  Cromwell. 

These  overtures  were  accepted. 
On  his  way  to  England  in  May,  1660, 
the  Prince  knighted  the  renegade  at 


the  Hague  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Dutch  left  him  there  as  his 
minister. 

In  March,  1662,  at  Delft,  Downing 
with  a  warrant  from  the  States  Gen- 
eral arrested  John  Okey,  Miles  Corbet 
and  John  Barkstead,  three  of  the 
regicides.  By  his  procurement  they 
were  cast  in  fetters  into  a  damp, 
floorless  dungeon  with  nothing  but 
the  earth  for  a  bed.  At  a  hearing 
the  next  afternoon  the  authorities 
favored  the  prisoners,  but  by  solicita- 
tions and  threats  Downing  so  silenced 
opposition  that  a  few  hours  later 
these  men  were  transferred  in  chains 
from  prison  to  an  English  frigate,  and 
the  next  month  were  hanged  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Downing  had  received 
from  Okey  his  start  in  a  career. 
Relying  on  old  friendship  the  Colonel 
had  notified  the  minister  of  his  pres- 
ence in  Holland  and  had  been  assured 
indirectly  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  perfectly  safe. 

Other  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
renegade  can  be  told  briefly.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  policy  developed  in  the  British 
Navagation  Acts,  which  by  making 
trade  with  the  colonies  a  mere  duct 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  mother 
country,  led  up  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. July  1,  1663,  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  1664  by  deceiving  and 
brow  beating  the  Dutch  he  aided  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  plot  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  New  Netherlands.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  of 
customs  under  whose  direction  Ed- 
ward Randolph  raided  New  England. 
He  accumulated  a  very  large  fortune 
but  was  too  stingy  to  send  relief  to 
his  mother  when  suffering  from  age 
and  want  in  New  England.  Down- 
ing died  in  1684.  His  grandson,  the 
third  George,  died  in  1749'  without 
issue.  The  wealth,  accursed  to  the 
family  by  sin  and  shame,  after  long 
litigation  finally,  in  conformity  with 
the  will  of  the  last  of  the  line,  went 
to  found  Downing  College. 

So  far  as  known  no  one  ever  spoke 
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a  kind  word  of  George  Downing. 
Amid  outward  splendor  an  enemy 
with  subtle  refinement  of  cruelty 
printed  his  sermons.  Three  pictures 
were  given  of  him.  ist,  Preaching  in 
a  tub  with  the  legend,  This  I  was. 
2nd,  A  treacherous  courtier,  This  I 
am.  3rd,  Hanging  in  a  gibbet,  This 
I  shall  be.  For  generations  his  name 
was  a  word  of  reproach  in  New 
England. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  different  picture. 
Under  most  trying  circumstances  the 
puritans  of  New  England  saved  from 
capture  the  regicides  who  here  sought 
shelter.  Edward  Whalley  and  Wil- 
liam Goffe  arrived  in  Boston,  July  27, 
1660,  and  the  same  day  took  quarters 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  a  fellow 
passenger,  Daniel  Gookin.  Governor 
Endicott  and  the  community  treated 
them  with  assiduous  courtesy. 
Though  passing  under  assumed 
names  they  appeared  freely  in  public, 
often  taking  part  as  exhorters  in 
religious  meetings. 

The  early  tide  of  emigration  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  confined  to 
the  years  when  Charles  I  was  collect- 
ing revenues  and  governing  England 
by  arbitrary  methods  without  a  par- 
liament. At  the  outbreak  of  war  ar- 
rivals ceased.  Armed  resistance  be- 
gan on  grounds  of  civil  policy.  With 
the  progress  of  hostilities  the  contest 
became  religious  rather  than  political, 
degenerating  into  a  triangular  fight 
between  episcopacy,  presbyterianism, 
and  a  medley  of  sects  held  together 
partly  by  hatred  of  the  two  principal 
churches  and  partly  by  the  genius  of 
Cromwell.  Hence  the  execution  of 
the  King  belonged  to  a  stage  of  the 
controversy  quite  remote  from  the 
issues  before  the  nation  at  the  time 
of  the  puritan  exodus.  Still  in  the 
main  the  colonists  sympathized 
strongly  with  the  exiles. 

Well  might  the  presence  of  such 
visitors  stir  the  new  settlements. 
Both  had  acted  leading  parts  in  one 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Eng- 
lish  historv.     Edward   Whalley,   first 


cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of 
John  Hampden,  by  valor  on  many 
battle  fields  rose  through  all  grades 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General. 
He  had  custody  of  the  King  during 
his  captivity  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
on  his  escape  Charles  left  a  farewell 
letter  acknowledging  his  courtesy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  second  and 
third  parliaments  of  Cromwell  and  by 
him  was  called  up  to  "the  other 
house." 

William  Goffe,  son-in-law  of  Whal- 
ley, among  other  services  commanded 
Cromwell's  regiment  at  tne  battle  of 
Dunbar,  greatly  pleased  the  protector 
by  vigor  in  the  second  purging  of 
parliament,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Lambert  as  Major  General  of  foot, 
served  in  two  parliaments,  like  Whal- 
ley was  called  up  to  Cromwell's 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  Richard  Cromwell 
during  his  brief  term. 

Late  in  November  news  reached 
Boston  that  Whalley  and  Goffe  were 
not  embraced  in  the  pardon.  Alarm 
seized  the  leaders  of  the  colony. 
Fear  overmastered  inclination.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1661,  Governor  Endicott 
called  together  the  court  of  assist- 
ants to  consult  about  securing  them, 
but  the  court  declined  to  act.  Four 
days  later  the  judges  vanished.  (  hi 
the  8th  of  March  when  it  was  known 
that  the  fugitives  had  passed  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  the 
authorities  issued  a  warrant  for  their 
arrest.  This  was  sent  to  Springfield 
and  other  outlying  towns,  rather  to 
manufacture  evidence  for  use  in  Lon- 
don than  to  intercept   the  Bight. 

March  7th  the  judges  arrived  at 
New  Haven,  the  only  town  in  the 
colonies  that  could  offer  hope  of 
safet)  at  this  critical  juncture.  The 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Hook,  the  asso- 
ciate of  John  Davenport  in  the 
ministry  oi  the  local  church  from 
1644  to  1050.  was  sister  oi  Whalley 
and  hence  related  to  several  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Cromwellian 
party.        Another     resident.     William 
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Jones,  deputy  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1 69 1 -7,  son  of  Colonel  William 
Jones,  the  regicide,  who  had  already 
died  on  the  scaffold,  cherished  an 
ardent  love  for  the  lost  cause.  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  driven  from  Eng- 
land by  religious  persecution,  father 
of  the  settlement  and  a  leader  of  such 
caliber  that  the  political  and  theolog- 
ical evolution  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
independence,  was  a  reflex  of  his  per- 
sonal force,  at  the  peril  of  estate, 
liberty  and  even  life  gave  refuge  to 
the  judges  in  his  house  and  inspired 
his  associates  with  the  resolve  to 
shelter  them  at  all  hazards.  About 
the  time  of  their  arrival  he  preached 
from  the  text  Isai.  XVI.  3,  4.  "Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy 
shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts ;  betray 
not  him  that  wander eth.  Let  mine 
outcasts  dwell  with  thee.  Moab,  be 
thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler." 

Just  two  months  after  the  judges 
reached  New  Haven,  or  on  May  7th, 
Thomas  Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirke, 
young  royalists  lately  from  England, 
armed  with  a  mandate  from  the  King 
and  a  warrant  from  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  left  Boston  in  pursuit.  At 
Hartford  they  were  politely  received 
by  Governor  Winthrop  and  told  that 
the  judges  made  no  stay  there  but 
went  directly  on  to  New  Haven.  On 
Saturday  the  nth,  they  reached 
Guilford  and  called  on  deputy  gov- 
ernor William  Leete,  from  whom 
they  demanded  fresh  horses  with  a 
warrant  of  search  and  arrest.  After 
looking  over  their  papers  the  gover- 
nor began  to  read  them  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  and  was 
told  that  "it  was  convenient  to  be 
more  private  in  such  concernments." 
Outside  they  were  informed  by  one 
Dennis  Scranton  (Crampton)  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  were  harbored  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.  Owing 
to  studied  delays  the  pursuivants  did 
not  get  away  till  Monday  at  daybreak. 


Meanwhile  an  Indian  and  another 
messenger,  had  hurried  on  to  give 
warning.  Governor  Leete  refused  to 
issue  a  warrant,  and  following  leis- 
urely reached  New  Haven  several 
hours  after  the  pursuivants.  Here 
the  magistrates  held  a  consultation 
lasting  five  or  six  hours.  Both  before 
and  after  the  meeting  the  officers  de- 
manded authority  to  search — especi- 
ally the  houses  of  Davenport  and 
Jones,  but  were  finally  told  that  no- 
thing would  or  could  be  done  till  a 
general  court  of  the  freeman  had 
been  called.  To  solicitations  and 
threats  Governor  Leete  answered, 
"We  honor  his  majesty  but  we  have 
tender  consciences."  The  officers 
were  still  so  importunate  that  a  second 
consultation  of  the  magistrates  was 
held  and  after  it  broke  up  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  body  tried  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  refusal  by 
saying  he  wished  he  had  been  a  plow- 
man and  had  never  been  in  office  since 
he  found  it  so  weighty.  Further  en- 
treaties and  threats  followed,  but  all 
proved  powerless  to  shake  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  court.  Completely  baffled 
the  pursuivants  left  the  next  day  for 
New  Netherlands.  Having  arranged 
plans  with  the  Dutch  governor  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  judges,  should 
opportunity  offer,  they  returned  by  sea 
to  Boston.  Their  written  report  to 
Governor  Endicott  bears  date  May 
29,  1 66 1. 

Colonel  Goffe  kept  a  diary  from 
early  in  1660  to  1667.  The  manuscript 
in  several  pocket  volumes  found  its 
way  into  the  library  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather  and  was  loaned  by  his  grand- 
son Samuel,  to  his  brother-in-law 
Governor  Hutchinson,  who  had  it 
when  writing  his  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, published  in  1764.  These 
books  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  other  invaluable  papers 
in  1765  when  a  Boston  mob  in  the 
garb  of  patriotism  raided  the  house  of 
the  governor.  Fortunately  he  had 
made  liberal  use  of  the  facts  in  his 
work.     Hence  all  the  statements  con- 
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tained  in  Hutchinson  may  be  accepted 
with  confidence. 

From  March  7th  to  the  27th  the 
judges  in  fancied  security  made  few 
if  any  attempts  at  concealment. 
Then  came  news  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation. Realizing  now  that  the  King 
was  in  deadly  earnest,  they  started 
on  the  27th  as  if  for  New  Netherlands 
and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Mil- 
ford,  where  they  made  themselves 
known,  returned  secretly  at  night  to 
New  Haven  and  remained  concealed 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport  till 
April  30th.  Thence  they  moved  to 
the  house  of  William  Jones  where 
they  remained  till  the  nth  of  May, 
the  day  when  the  pursuivants  reached 
Guilford.  Warned  either  by  the 
Indian  messenger,  or  possibly  through 
some  indirect  channel  from  the  ex- 
ecutive office  in  Hartford,  they  were 
then  led  to  a  mill  three  miles  north- 
west of  the  town,  and  on  the  13th 
into  the  woods  for  two  nights,  and  the 
next  day  to  the  famous  cave  on  West 
Rock  which  thus  took  the  name  it 
now  bears.  Here  they  remained  till 
June  nth,  supplied  with  food  from 
the  home  of  Richard  Sperry  where 
they  slept  on  stormy  nights. 

Believing  that  further  attempts  to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  Charles  might 
ruin  their  benefactors  the  judges  now 
resolved  to  surrender  and  sent  word 
to  Governor  Leete  accordingly.  He, 
however,  took  no  action.  For  like 
purpose  they  appeared  openly  in  New 
Haven.  At  this  point  the  conduct 
both  of  the  fugitives  and  of  their  pro- 
tectors presents  noble  examples  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  It  was 
known  that  the  condemned  regicides 
had  been  put  to  death  in  England, 
with  accompaniments  of  horror  suit- 
able perhaps  to  a  Spanish  Inquisition 
but  revolting  to  sensibilities  human- 
ized by  civilization.  Yet  rather  than 
further  imperil  their  protectors,  they 
stood  ready  to  offer  their  necks  to 
the  ax  of  the  headsman.  But  Daven- 
port, Leete  and  others,  looking  upon 
the  regicides  as  martyrs  in  a  righteous 


cause,  through   some  unknown  med- 
ium sent  them  back  to  the  cave. 

Under  date  of  July  4,  1661,  with  a 
postscript  of  the  15th,  Edward  Raw- 
son,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council,  wrote  to  Governor  Leete, 
that  the  failure  to  arrest  Colonels 
Whalley  and  Goffe  was  endangering 
the  colonies  and  especially  New- 
Haven.  Every  line  breathes  appre- 
hension and  warning.  All  is  summed 
up  in  the  appeal  "Sir,  your  owne 
welfare,  the  welfare  of  your  neigh- 
bors, bespeake  your  unwearied  pains 
to  free  yourselfe  and  neighbors." 

August  1st  a  General  Court  was 
held  at  New  Haven  to  prepare  an 
answer.  Disclaiming  all  intention  to 
slight  the  authority  of  his  majesty  the 
Court  represented  that  the  Colonels 
had  gone  before  the  arrival  of  the 
warrant  and  that  the  pursuivants 
were  remiss  in  not  attending  directly 
to  the  business  without  waiting  for 
the  local  authorities.  The  document, 
intended  for  foreign  consumption 
only,  like  others  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, comes  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
letter  than  in  spirit. 

A  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  held  in  Hartford. 
September  5th,  issued  a  declaration 
setting  forth  that  diligent  search  had 
been  made  for  Whalley  and  Goffe 
in  the  several  colonies,  warning  all 
persons  not  to  harbor  them,  and  to 
give  to  the  nearest  governor  or 
magistrate  any  information  they 
either  have  or  may  obtain,  on  peril 
of  being  accounted  public  enemies. 
William  Leete  appears  among  the 
signers.  In  this  crisis  loyalty  blos- 
somed luxuriantly  on  paper.  Even 
Charles  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
record,  but  fine  words  did  not  deliver 
the  outlaws  into  his  hands. 

After  the  friends  most  deeply  in- 
terested advised  against  a  voluntary 
surrender  the  judges  returned  to  the 
cave  not  venturing  tar  away  till 
August  10th  when  they  removed  to 
Milford. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  statements 
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we  have  been  walking  on  solid 
ground.  In  1794  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles, 
president  of  Yale  College,  issued  a 
volume  containing  in  addition  to  mat- 
ter based  on  the  diary  of  Goffe  and 
sundry  public  documents,  all  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  regicides  he 
could  gather  by  diligent  inquiry.  He 
dedicates  to  the  patrons  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  the  "history  of 
three  of  its  most  illustrious  and  heroic 
but  unfortunate  defenders." 

A  man  with  an  appetite  for  tradi- 
tion is  apt  to  be  credulous  and  un- 
critical. Doctor  Stiles  proved  no  ex- 
ception. Stories  strained  orally 
through  three  or  four  generations  are 
often  about  ready  to  join  the  myths 
of  antiquity.  In  fact  from  the  dawn 
of  literature  essentially  the  same 
anecdotes,  varied  in  date  and  place, 
have  been  told  to  embellish  countless 
contemporaneous  and  successive  situ- 
ations. 

To  run  several  of  Doctor  Stiles' 
stories  together  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
he  says  the  day  the  pursuivants  were 
expected,  the  judges,  walking  out  on 
the  road  in  a  direction  to  meet  them, 
were  overtaken  by  the  marshal  of  the 
village  armed  with  a  warrant  for  their 
arrest.  Being  expert  fencers  they 
drove  him  off  with  cudgels  and 
absconded  into  the  woods.  After- 
wards on  the  same  day  they  came  out 
of  the  brush  just  in  time  to  hide  under 
the  neck  bridge  as  the  pursuivants 
rode  over  it  toward  town.  Hair 
breadth  escapes  were  in  order  for 
Mrs.  Eyers,  "a  respectable  and 
comely  lady,"  that  or  the  next  day 
concealed  them  in  a  crypt  in  her 
house,  and  the  wainscot  with  its  secret 
door  long  remained  to  prove  the  fact. 
As  if  the  measure  of  wonderful  deliv- 
erances was  not  yet  full  the  Sperry 
family,  living  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant, saw  the  pursuivants,  recognized 
by  their  red  coats,  coming  up  a  long 
causeway  toward  the  house  when  the 
judges  were  within.  Of  course  they 
escaped. 

As  the  officers  of  the  crown  were 


in  New  Haven  parts  of  two  days 
only,  as  the  magistrates  of  the  colony 
refused  to  issue  a  search  warrant  and 
when  taken  to  task  threw  the  blame 
of  failure  on  the  officers,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  they  did  not  enter  even  the 
suspected  houses  of  Davenport  and 
Jones  unless  by  courtesy  of  the 
owners,  and  as  the  judges  were  con- 
cealed at  the  time  in  a  mill  several 
miles  distant  and  in  the  woods  be- 
yond, we  may  draw  our  own  infer- 
ences in  regard  to  the  value  of  these 
and  kindred  traditions.  Doctor  Stiles 
tried  to  explain  the  apparent  ubiquity 
of  the  judges  by  the  conjecture  that 
some  of  the  above  events  might  have 
occurred  during  a  second  visit  of  the 
pursuers  on  the  return  trip  from  New 
Netherlands  to  Boston.  But  these 
men  expressly  say  that  they  returned 
by  sea. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
show  of  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  crown,  one  or  more  fictitious 
searches  may  have  been  made  be- 
tween March  and  August.  Pos- 
sibly the  marshal  or  constable  hunted 
innocently  in  good  faith  under 
conditions  carefully  arranged  before- 
hand by  his  superiors.  In  such  by- 
play the  traditions  may  in  part  have 
originated. 

Equally  incredible  is  the  tale  local- 
ized at  Boston,  of  the  braggart  who 
on  a  public  stage  challenged  all  com- 
ers to  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing. 
One  of  the  judges,  disguised,  with  a 
muddy  mop  for  a  sword  and  a  cheese 
wrapped  in  a  napkin  for  a  shield,  so 
outmatched  the  professional,  mean- 
while daubing  his  face  with  slime, 
that  the  latter  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, "you  are  either  Goffe,  Whalley 
or  the  devil  for  no  other  man  in  Eng- 
land can  beat  me."  Both  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  dignified  and  self-respect- 
ing, assuredly  never  acted  the  part  of 
mountebank  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

Scattered  about  in  the  colonies 
were  adventurers  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  puritan  spirit,  and  present 
chiefly  for  gain.    Reward  in  the  form 
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of  money  or  preferment  might  tempt 
such  characters  to  hunt  clown  the  out- 
laws. For  obvious  reasons  New 
Haven  had  ceased  to  be  a  safe  refuge. 
The  cool  nights  of  late  summer  gave 
warning  that  the  cave  must  be 
abandoned  soon.  Accordingly  Au- 
gust 19th  they  took  up  their  abode 
with  one  Tomkins  in  Milford,  where 
for  two  years  they  did  not  venture 
even  into  the  orchard.  Gaining  con- 
fidence they  then  admitted  a  few 
trusty  people  to  their  chamber  in 
preaching  to  whom  they  enjoyed 
again  their  favorite  pastime. 

Doctor  Stiles  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  tradition  would  have  the 
reader  believe  that  for  two  years  the 
presence  of  the  judges  either  in  the 
residence  of  Tomkins,  or  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  lot,  was  unsuspected  by  the 
female  members  of  the  Tomkins 
family.  Married  men  of  our  day  will 
reject  the  implied  reflection  on  the 
acumen  of  wives  and  daughters. 
Coincidently,  too,  with  the  rise  of  en- 
thusiasm in  genealogical  studies  and 
the  ambition  to  discover  grandeur  in 
ancestral  lines,  it  were  a  pity  to  in- 
troduce the  colonial  dames  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  as  so 
bare  of  womanly  wit. 

Late  in  July,  1664  the  royal  com- 
mission headed  by  Col.  Richard 
Nichols  arrived  in  Boston.  Fearing 
a  renewal  of  the  search,  and  known 
in  Milford,  the  judges  returned  to 
the  cave  on  West  Rock.  After  eight 
or  ten  days  a  party  of  Indians  dis- 
covered their  bed  and  spread  the 
news.  Trusty  friends  again  inter- 
vened. In  October,  traveling  only  by 
night  the  judges  removed  to  Hadley, 
Mass. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  about  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century  a  fierce  quarrel 
arose  in  the  first  church  of  Hartford. 
Cotton  Mather  says  its  origin  was 
"as  obscure  as  the  rise  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,"  but  "like  that  river 
in  its  great  annual  inundations  it 
overspread  the  whole  colony  of  Con- 


necticut." "From    the 

fire  of  the  altar  there  issued  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings  and  earth- 
quakes through  the  colony."  If  any 
one  exults  in  a  talent  for  translating 
cyphers  or  guessing  riddles  let  him 
learn  humility  by  trying  to  extract 
the  "true  inwardness"  of  the  con- 
troversy from  the  papers  in  the  case 
to  be  found  in  volume  II,  Collections 
Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Rev.  John  Russell,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1645, 
began  to  preach  at  Wethersfield  in 
1649.  Becoming  involved  in  the 
above  contention  Air.  Russell  with  a 
large  part  of  his  own  and  an  influ- 
ential part  of  the  Hartford  church. 
in  1660,  moved  to  Hadley,  Ala  —  .. 
then  a  frontier  settlement.  Under 
his  roof,  four  years  later,  the  sorely 
tried  wanderers  found  shelter  and 
here  they  remained  in  close  conceal- 
ment till  the  death  of  Whalley. 

Onlv  at  rare  intervals  is  the  veil 
lifted  for  posterity  to  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  inmates.  Diligent 
students  of  scriptural  prophesies  they 
interpreted  the  execution  of  their 
comrades  "as  the  slaying  of  the  wit- 
nesses," and  looked  forward  to  their 
own  triumphant  deliverance  in  [666, 
but  the  vear,  radiant  with  false  hopes, 
passed  by  unmarked  by  special  in- 
cident. 

In  King  Philip's  War.  during 
religious  services  September  1.  1 
a  partv  of  savages  is  said  to  have 
attacked  the  people  of  1  ladley  while  at 
church.  Panic  seized  the  whites- 
armed  but  undisciplined  and  without 
a  leader.  Suddenly  as  it*  from  earth 
or  sky  a  majestic  old  man  with  an  air 
of  command  took  direction  oi  affairs, 
put  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  in  the 
confusion  o\  pursuit  vanished  as 
mysteriously  as  he  came. 

Till  nearly  ninety  years  had  passed 
no  mention 'was  made  in  print  or  so 
far  as  known  in  private  letter,  of  the 
fight  itself,  much  less  of  the  timely 
intervention  of  the  stranger,  impres- 
sive as  such  an  occurrence  must  have 
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been  in  an  age  ever  ready  to  regard 
the  unusual  as  providential.  In  1764 
Hutchinson  first  told  the  story  as  a 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  family 
of  Governor  Leverett. 

Subsequent  writers  have  embel- 
lished the  incident  with  more  minute 
details  but  the  variations  belong 
clearly  to  the  domain  of  romance, 
not  reality.  Doctor  Stiles  magnified 
the  supernatural  view  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  worshipers 
in  looking  upon  their  deliverer  as  an 
angel  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Increase  Mather  in  his  account 
of  the  war  published  in  1677  refers 
to  a  sudden  "alarm"  at  Hadley  on 
the  first  of  September  which  drove 
the  church  from  its  service  and 
"routed"  it  for  the  whole  day  after. 
Here  is  no  averment  of  an  attack. 
The  "alarm"  which  occasioned  the 
"rout"  or  panic  might  well  have  been 
caused  by  news  of  atrocities  per- 
petrated further  up  the  valley  around 
Deerfield.  In  "Hubbard's  Indian 
Wars,"  also  published  in  1677,  no 
hint  is  given  of  any  attack  or  of  any 
noteworthy  occurrence  at  Hadley  that 
day.  Yet  he  must  have  been  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  all  that  took 
place  there  for  Capt.  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  who  as  commander  of  the  district 
established  his  headquarters  in  the 
village  early  in  October,  was  a  par- 
ishioner of  his.  The  safety  of  Goffe 
did  not  demand  from  Messrs.  Mather 
and  Hubbard  the  exclusion  from  their 
histories  of  an  event  which  if  actual 
must  have  been  notorious,  but  merely 
of  the  part  referring  to  the  stranger. 
Again,  though  Hadley,  then  a  village 
of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  be- 
fore the  end  of  September,  1675, 
swarmed  with  troops  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  Hutchinson, 
the  diligent,  careful,  painstaking 
historian,  from  a  cloud  of  possible 
witnesses,  bases  the  story  on  a  tradi- 
tion kept  alive  in  a  single  family  living 
in  Boston,  remote  from  the  scene. 

Governor  Leverett  and  a  few 
others  knew  where  the  exiles  were 
concealed  and  helped  to  supply  their 


needs.  Richard  Saltonstall,  son  of 
Sir  Richard,  gave  them  fifty  pounds 
at  his  departure  for  England  in  1672. 
Daniel  Fisher  of  Dedham,  a  sturdy 
hater  of  oppression,  supplied  aid  in 
substantial  ways.  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ing and  the  Bull  family  of  Hartford, 
Rev.  Increase  Mather  and  Samuel 
Nowell  proved  faithful  friends.  Re- 
mittances came  from  their  wives  in 
England.  Peter  Tilton,  a  resident  of 
Hadley,  often  visited  Boston  acting 
as  intermediary.  Mr.  Russell  did  not 
suffer  for  his  hospitality  but  by  the 
additions  thus  made  to  his  small 
salary,  lived  in  comfort  and  educated 
his  two  sons  at  Harvard.  Doubtless 
his  most  precious  return  amid  frontier 
dreariness  came  in  the  privilege  of 
communion  with  masterful  minds, 
wholly  sympathetic  in  religious  and 
political  loves  and  hates. 

Goffe  corresponded  with  his  wife  as 
son  and  mother  under  the  names  of 
Walter  and  Frances  Goldsmith. 
Several  of  the  letters  are  preserved  in 
print,  tender,  patient,  devout  and 
trustful.  To  appreciate  their  pathos 
the  reader  must  mentally  go  back  to 
those  dark,  sad  days  and  place  him- 
self in  their  relations.  In  August, 
1674  Whalley  is  described  as  broken 
in  body  and  mind. 

Armed  with  a  royal  commission 
Edmund  Randolph  landed  in  Boston, 
June  10,  1676.  For  making  trouble 
he  had  both  the  will  and  the  power. 
There  is  evidence  that  about  this 
time,  Whalley  having  passed  away, 
Goffe  moved  from  Hadley  to  Hart- 
ford. An  unsigned  letter- in  his  writ- 
ing, sealed  with  the  crest  of  Whalley, 
directed  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and 
dated  Ebenezer,  September  8,  1676, 
says  among  other  things,  "I  have  re- 
ceived the  letters  from  England  that 
you  enclosed  to  Mr.  -  Whiting." 
*  *  *  "I  was  greatly  beholding 
to  Mr.  Nowell  for  his  assistance  in 
my  remove  to  this  town."  The  per- 
sons referred  to  were  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ing, pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Hartford,  1670- 1689,  and  Samuel 
Nowell     of    Charlestown,     Mass.,    a 
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chaplain  in  King  Philip's  War,  and 
afterwards  treasurer  both  of  the 
Colony  and  of  Harvard  College. 
Two  weeks  later,  September  25th, 
S.  Nowell  wrote  ostensibly  to  Jona- 
than Bull  of  Hartford  but  really  to 
Goffe.  He  alludes  to  a  letter  written 
to  him  (Goffe)  a  few  days  before 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Whiting.  Oc- 
tober 23,  1678  Colonel  Goffe  wrote  to 
Increase  Mather,  "I  should  take  it 
as  a  great  kindness  to  receive  a  word 
or  two  from  you,  if  you  please  to  in- 
close to  Mr.  Whiting  only  with  this 
short  direction  (Thes  for  Mr.  T.  D.) 
I  hope  it  would  come  safely  T.  D." 
For  several  years  at  least  the  corre- 
spondence between  Goffe  and  friends 
in  England  was  transmitted  each 
way  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mather.  A  part  of  the  time  at  least 
Colonel  Goffe  is  designated  as  "T.  D." 

Jonathan  and  Joseph  Bull  were 
sons  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bull  who  came 
to  Hartford  with  Hooker,  served  in 
the  Pequot  war,  and  thirty-eight 
years  later  commanded  the  fort  at 
Saybrook  when  Andros  attempted  to 
seize  the  place.  Jonathan  married  in 
1685  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ing. 

The  last  writing  of  Goffe  extant 
bears  date  April  2,  1679.  All  con- 
temporary documents  secretly  con- 
nected with  him  end  with  a  letter  to 
"T.  D."  or  Goffe  from  Peter  Tilton  of 
Hadley  dated  July  30,  1679,  sent  by 
private  hand  and  enclosing  ten 
pounds,  "a  token  of  the  love  and  re- 
membrance of  several  friends  who 
have  you  upon  their  hearts."  He 
barely  touches  on  the  news .  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Russell  had  lately 
written  a  full  account  to  Hartford,  so 
that  borrowing  his  words  "I  need  not 
tautologize  in  that  matter." 

The  next  year,  April  20,  1680,  one 
John  London,  formerly  of  Windsor, 
made  oath  that  Capt.  Joseph  Bull,  Sr. 
had  for  several  years  kept  privately  at 
his  house  in  Hartford  Colonel  Goffe, 
known  as  Mr.  Cooke;  that  he  and 
Dr.  Robert  Howard  saw  him  there  in 


May,  1679,  that  he  formed  a  plan  to 
seize  and  carry  him  to  Xew  York, 
but  was  betrayed  and  arrested. 

Acting  on  the  oath  of  London, 
Governor  Andros  from  Xew  York, 
May  18,  1680,  wrote  to  Governor 
Leete  and  the  assistants,  reporting  the 
information.  June  10th  the  governor 
issued  a  drastic  search  warrant.  The 
next  day  an  official  report  was  sent 
to  Governor  Andros  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  diligent  and  careful  search 
failed  to  discover  any  such  person, 
or  any  stranger  that  could  in  the 
least  be  suspected  to  be  such.  The 
people  of  Hartford  were  amazed  that 
suspicion  could  rest  upon  them. 
Goffe  had  probably  died.  The  long 
interval  between  the  letter  of  Andros 
and  the  issue  of  the  warrant  alone 
suggests  a  doubt.  In  the  use  of 
words  and  the  ordering  of  events  to 
avoid  literal  discrepancy  between 
facts  and  statements  our  puritan 
fathers  when  hard  pressed  could 
twist  facts  into  shapes  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

In  February,  1664-5  the  regicides 
at  Hadley  had  a  visit  from  another 
signer  of  the  death  warrant.  Col. 
John  Dixwell.  About  1671  he  ap- 
peared in  New  Haven  under  the 
name  of  James  Davids.  Where  he 
lived  during  the  years  of  exile  that 
preceded  and  followed  the  call  at 
Hadley  no  one  knows.  Governor 
Jones  recognized  the  Stranger  as  a 
person  he  had  seen  in  youth  among 
the  magnates  of  London.  To  him 
the  secret  was  sacred.  Retiring  but 
distinguished  in  manner,  ami  instruct- 
ive in  conversation  the  companionship 
of  the  recluse  was  highly  prized  by 
the  few  admitted  to  intimacy.  After 
the  death  of  one  Ling  with  whom  he 
boarded,  he  married  the  widow. 
November  3,  1673.  She  soon  died. 
He  married,  second.  October  23,  K  fjx 
Bathsheba  How.  Two  daughters  and 
a  son  were  born  to  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  presence  in  Xew 
Haven  was  ever  suspected  by  agents 
of   the    crown.     Like    Goffe    he    cor- 
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responded  with  English  friends 
through  the  hands  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather.  His  monument  on  the 
central  park  of  New  Haven  bears  the 
inscription 

"J.  D.  Esq. 

Deceased  March  ye  18th 

in  ye  S26.  year  of  his  age,  1688." 

Mary  Dixwell,  the  only  descendant 
of  John,  then  surviving,  married  in 
1774,  Samuel  Hunt,  master  of  the 
famous  Latin  Grammar  School  of 
Boston.  Their  son  John,  by  legisla- 
tive act,  took  the  name  of  Dixwell. 

At  the  demolition  of  the  Russell 
house  in  Hadley,  in  1795,  the  bones 
of  a  large  man,  presumably  Whalley, 
were  uncovered  in  the  cellar.  The 
ashes  of  Goffe  rest  in  an  unknown 
grave — probably  in  Hartford. 

The  foregoing  is  a  narrative  of 
fact,  not  a  discussion  of  principles  or 
a  criticism  of  motives.  While  wear- 
ing out  the  patience  of  England 
Charles  I  little  foresaw  defeat  and 
the  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand 
while  contending  for  popular  rights 
at  first  in  parliament,  and  later  on 
the  battlefield,  leaders  were  borne  for- 


ward to  unexpected  catastrophies  by 
religious  enthusiasms,  by  personal 
ambitions,  and  by  passions  that  once 
let  loose  must  exhaust  their  force  in 
action.  If  the  sufferings  of  that  gen- 
eration brought  adequate  returns  no 
actor  in  its  scenes  lived  to  witness  the 
benefits.  At  the  restoration  profli- 
gacy succeeded  asceticism.  But  evils 
which  armed  revolution  failed  to  cor- 
rect, have  been  so  far  eliminated  by 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  that 
Great  Britain  under  Victoria  reached 
nearly  if  not  quite,  the  most  advanced 
position  yet  attained  by  the  race  in 
scientific  and  hence  in  wise  legisla- 
tion. The  machinery  of  government, 
an  inheritance  from  antiquity,  does 
not  prevent  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  nation  from  permeat- 
ing and  guiding  its  policy.  Educa- 
tion, moral  and  intellectual,  not  war 
civil  or  foreign,  has  wrought  the 
change.  On  contrasting  the  present 
condition  of  England  with  her  con- 
dition when  a  court,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  convened  to  try  a  case,  con- 
demned to  death  her  king,  and  when 
in  turn  the  members  of  that  court 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  we  dimly 
see  in  the  far  future  glimpses  of  a 
golden  age. 


AVE     ET     VALE 

BY    KATE    WOODWARD    NOBLE 


Love,  when  you  came  to  me, 

That  summer  night, 
Moonbeams  bathed  earth  and  sea 

Ah,  magic  light! 
Roses,  with  perfume  rare 
Filled  all  the  dusky  air, 
Lilies  were  blooming  there 

Stately  and  white. 

Love,  when  you  came  to  me, 

Like  a  swift  flame 
Rushed  the  blood,  throbbingly; 

All  through  my  frame  ; 
There,  where  the  moon's  soft  gleam 
Silvered  the  dancing  stream, 
Stood  I,  as  in  a  dream, 

Love,  when  you  came. 


Love,  when  you  went  fronrme, 

That  autumn  day, 
Clouds  veiled  the  sky,  the  s'ea 

Moaned,  cold  and  gray; 
Roses  lay  faded,  dead, 
Color  and  perfume  fled, 
Light,  hope  and  joy  had  sped 

With  Love  away. 

Love,  when  you  went  from  me, 

Weary  and  spent 
Fell  I,  despairingly; 

No  comfort  lent 
Moonlight,  or  stream,  or  flower, 
Dark  sorrow's  clouds  did  lower 
Over  my  heart  that  hour, 

Love,  when  you  went. 
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BY 


GEORGE  S.    ROBERTS 

AUTHOR    OF    "OLD    SCHENECTADY" 


THE  recent  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  call  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  to 
the  presidency  of  Union  Col- 
lege, in  Schenectady,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  calling  together  of  many 
of  the  most  notable  educators  and 
divines  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  respect  to  and  honoring  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  honorable  families  of  Connect- 
icut. Few  Connecticut  people  realize 
the  great  work  that  Dr.  Nott  did  for 
education.  The  story  of  the  Nott 
family  is  one  of  much  interest  and  is 
herewith  told. 

The  families  which  settled  the  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  colonies  were 
not  of  that  rugged,  honest,  fearless 
and  simply  born  class  which  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land for,  while  they  possessed  all  of 
those  qualities,  they  had,  in  addition, 
a  degree  of  affluence  and  cultivation 
which  the  majority  of  the  earlier  New 
England  settlers  did  not  .possess. 
They  were  of  a  superior  social  class 
and  more  generously  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  Of  such  stork- 
were  the  Notts. 

Sergeant  John  Nott  and  his  family 
left  Nottingham,  England,  for  the 
New  World  and  settled  in  beautiful 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1640. 
His  social  position,  mental  attain- 
ments and  wealth — he  was  a  consid- 
erable landholder — immediat  el) 
placed  him  among  the  first  as  a  man 


of  affairs  in  the  colony.      From 
and    for   several    successive   years,    he 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Gen- 
eral   Assembly    from    the    Town 
Wethersfield.       At     his     death     two 
daughters    and    a    son    survived    him. 
They   inherited   their    father's   consid- 
erable  property  and  all  of  his  m 
and  acquired  characteristics  and 
finrment.     The      daughters      married 
into  prominent  families  and  tin-  son 
continued   the   honorable    name. 

The      elder      daughter.      Elizabeth, 
married    Robert    Reeve,   the  ancestor 
of  Judge  Tappati  Reeve,  who  was  the 
founder  of  tin-  Litchfield  Law  School; 
and    the    younger,    Hannah,    married 
John     I  [ale    and    thus    became    the 
grandmother  of  that  splendid  patriot. 
Captain     Nathan     Male,     whom     Sir 
William    Howe    executed    as    a    spy. 
Young,    hopeful,    with    a    fair    pn  - 
and  a  brilliant   future,  with  everything 
to  live  for.  Nathan  Hale's  onl)  r  . 
was  that   he  had  but   one  life  t->   [ 
to  his  beloved  country. 

The  youngesl  of  the  three  children 
tin-    second    ><>n.    was    named    for    his 
father.       John      Nott      married 
Patience   Miller,  on    March   28,    ' 
and    b>     her    he    had    a    typical     Ww 

England  family  of  the  old  days,  there 
being  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
All   of   these   children    sustained   the 

good  name  and  repute  of  the  family. 
(  me  ^\  them  obtained  a  liberal  edu- 
cation  and  became  the  first   -  >f  a 

line  (^i  distinguished  minis!   rs        the 
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DR.  ELIPHALET  NOTT  S  HAT  AND  CANE 
WHICH  CHARACTERIZED  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

The  courtly  old  gentleman  always  wore  these  while 
riding  about  in  his  famous  three-wheeled  chariot 
which  was  driven  by  faithful  Moses  Viney,  a  slave 
whose  freedom  the  doctor  purchased 

Nott  family.  This  was  Abraham, 
the  eighth  child,  who  was  born  on 
January  29,  1696.  He  prepared  for 
college  and  entered  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1720  and  so  was  among  the  earliest 
graduates  after  the  removal  of  Yale 
from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven. 
While  at  Yale,  Abraham  became  one 
of  the  noted  athletes  of  his  time, 
especially  was  he  notable  for  feats  re- 
quiring great  strength  and  endurance. 
Later,  in  middle  life,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  of  the  colony. 
There  is  a  well  authenticated  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  raise  a  barrel 
of  cider  by  the  chines  and  hold  it  at 
arm's  length  above  his  head.  After 
he  had  entered  the  ministry,  his  repu- 
tation for  great  strength  was  often 
an  annoyance  to  him  for  bullies,  who 


thought  they  were  the  "bettermen," 
often  affronted  him  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  retaliate  and  so  give  them 
a  chance  to  try  their  strength  with 
him. 

After  leaving  Yale,  Abraham  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  was  ordained 
on  November  16,  1725,  in  Saybrook 
and  was  installed  as  minister  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of 
that  place.  This  first  was  his  only 
charge  and  it  continued  for  thirty- 
four  years  and  only  ended  with  his 
death,  in  1759.  The  Rev.  Abraham 
Nott  was  notable  as  a  man  and  a 
minister.  The  share  of  his  father's 
property  which  he  inherited  had  been 
increased  by  him  so  that,  when  he 
died,  on  January  24,  1759,  he  left  to 
his  four  sons  a  fortune  which  was 
large  for  those  days.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Notts  were  all  prosper- 
ous with  but  one  exception.  Two 
other  characteristics  of  the  men  of 
the  Nott  family  were  their  longevity 
and  the  great  number  of  years  they 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  one 
place. 

Abraham  Nott's  second  son, 
Stephen,  was  born  on  July  20,  1728. 
He  was  the  one  exception  to  the 
Nott's  prosperity  and  the  father  of 
Eliphalet.  Although  he  was  not  col- 
lege bred,  he  was  regarded  as  being 
unusually  intelligent  and  well-read. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1749,  he 
married  Deborah,  the  second  daughter 
of  Samuel  Selden,  of  Lyme,  Connect- 
icut. The  Seldens  were  gentle  folk 
and  many  of  them  were  prominent  in 
the  colony  and  later,  in  the  state. 
Deborah  was  but  sixteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  New  England 
girls  whose  beauty  was  as  much  in 
her  brilliancy  of  mind  and  dainty 
maidenhood  as  in  her  perfection  of 
face  and  form.  She  developed  a 
grand  and  noble  character  which  was 
the  inspiration  and  model  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  Samuel  and  Eliphalet. 

Stephen  Nott  chose  a  business 
career.     Starting    with     considerable 
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capital  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  opened  a  store  in  Saybrook 
with  every  prospect  of  amassing  a 
fortune.  For  ten  years  he  prospered 
and  then,  in  1759,  his  home  and  the 
entire  contents  were  burned,  the 
family  barely  escaping  with  their 
lives.  His  son  Samuel,  then  but  five 
years  old,  was  rescued  by  his  mother. 
A  new  home  was  built,  but  within  a 
year  another  disaster  overtook  him, 
from  which  he  never  recovered, 
financially. 

Stephen's  business  was  to  exchange 
his  store  goods  for  horses  and  when 
a  considerable  herd  had  been  collected 
he  drove  them  to  New  Jersey  where 
he  disposed  of  them  for  cash.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  sold  his  horses 
for  a  good  price  and  was  returning 
home  on  horseback  with  the  large 
sum  in  cash,  in  his  saddle  bags,  when 
he  was  waylaid  and  robbed  of  the 
season's  profits.  As  he  was  somewhat 
in  debt  for  the  new  house,  this  loss 
brought  on  a  crisis.  There  must 
have  been  something  about  Stephen 
which  did  not  inspire  confidence,  for 
his  creditors  seized  all  of  his  property 
and  he  only  escaped  the  debtor's 
prison  by  remaining  in  hiding. 
Finally,  after  he  returned,  he  was  im- 
prisoned but  was  soon  after  relieved 
by  the  passage  of  an  especial  insol- 
vency act. 

A  relative  helped  him  to  purchase, 
on  credit,  a  small  place  in  East  Had- 
dam,  where  he  tried  his  luck  as  a 
tanner  and  failed.  This  began  that 
long  period  of  heart-breaking  poverty 
and  it  was  due  alone  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Deborah  Nott  that  her 
husband,  whose  health  was  broken, 
and  their  five  small  children  were 
provided  for.  She  made  dresses, 
spun  wool,  knitted  stockings  and 
educated  her  children  in  addition  to 
attending  to  all  her  housekeeping- 
duties.  Samuel,  who  was  then  six- 
teen, aided  his  mother  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  while  the  father,  Stephen, 
lay  around  suffering  from  malaria, 
that  disease,  the  germ  of  which  is  so 
often  laziness. 
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STOVE  INVENTED  BY  PR.  ELIPHA1K1 
NOTT,  WHO  COMBINED  YANKEE  INVEN- 
TIVE INGENUITY  WITH  CLASSICAL 
LEARNING 

From  Fast  Haddam  the  family 
moved  to  Foxtown,  two  miles  away, 
thence  to  a  barren,  desolate,  rock- 
strewn   farm  of  sixty  acres  in  Ash- 
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Union  College  had  been  in  existence  nine  years  when  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.  became  its 
president  and  during  sixty-three  years  of  service  was  its  active  builder — Above  illustra- 
tion is  South  College  with  the  residence  occupied  by  Dr.  Nott  on  the  corner 


ford,  Windham  County.  It  was  here 
that  Eliphalet  was  born,  on  June  25, 
1773,  the  youngest  child  and  second 
son,  Samuel  being  the  second  child 
and  first  son. 

In  the  early  days,  before  the  burn- 
ing of  their  home,  Stephen  and  De- 
borah Nott  had  planned  to  give 
Samuel  a  college  education.  The 
Rev.  Abraham  Nott  left  his  valuable 
library  to  his  grandson  Samuel  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  study  for  the 
ministry.  Samuel's  bright  prospects 
in  his  boyhood  were  cut  short  by  ad- 
versity. His  disappointment  was 
keen  but  he  recognized  his  duty  to 
his  mother  and  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  worked  at  anything 
that  would  bring  in  a  little  money  for 
the  family.  He  worked  as  a  black- 
smith's helper,  farm  laborer,  shoe- 
maker. He  tramped  the  country  sel- 
ling books  and  trinkets.  On  one  of 
these  peddling  tramps  he  stopped  for 
the  night  in  a  place  where  a  teacher 
was  needed  and  was  earnestly  urged 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  two  months. 
Samuel  felt  incompetent  for  the 
work,  but  was  persuaded  to  try  it. 
He  studied  the  lessons  for  the  com- 
ing day  at  night  for  fear  that  his 
pupils,  some  of  whom  were  older  than 
himself,    would   discover   his   lack   of 


knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  was 
teaching.  Nothing  short  of  success 
could  attend  upon  such  manliness  and 
determination.  Samuel  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  this  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  a  district  with  its  board  and  $4  a 
month — which  he  sent  regularly  to 
his  mother — that  renewed  his  crav- 
ing for  a  college  education.  He  gave 
the  subject  long  and  serious  thought 
and,  although  discouraged  by  his 
parents  from  attempting  a  seeming 
impossibility,  he  persisted  and  finally 
found  "the  friend  in  need"  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Welsh,  of 
Mansfield.  Samuel  entered  Yale  in 
1776  and  was  graduated  with  a  high 
stand  in  1780.  He  had  supported 
himself  teaching  in  a  New  Haven 
school.  He  studied  for  the  church, 
under  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  a  New  Haven  minister,  and  in 

1781,  was  licensed  to  preach.  He 
acted  as  supply  for  a  church  in 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  for  a 
few  months  and  later  was  called  to 
the  Congregational  church  in  Frank- 
lin,   Connecticut,   and   on    March    13, 

1782,  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
its  pastor. 

Like  his  grandfather,  his  first  was 
his   only   pastorate    and    it   continued 
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for  a  period  of  seventy-one  years. 
Just  what  this  meant  may  be  realized, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  in- 
fants who  were  born  in  his  pastorate 
and  christened  by  him  reached  the  al- 
loted  three  score  and  ten  years  of  man 
while  he  was  still  minister  of  the 
church.  Samuel  Nott  was  a  man  of 
courtly  manner,  profound  scholar  and 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  this  latter 
quality  was  tempered  by  a  simple, 
gentle  Christianity.  As  the  presiding 
officer  of  deliberative  bodies  he  was 
in  constant  demand.  His  noble  life 
made  his  influence  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked.  It  was  under  the 
roof  and  influence  of  this  elder 
brother,  after  the  death  of  their  heroic 
mother,  that  the  character  building 
begun  by  the  mother,  was  continued 
in  the  case  of  little  Eliphalet.  Sam- 
uel Nott  died  on  May  26,  1852,  in 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  seventy-first  of  his  pastorate. 

Eliphalet  Nott  was  born  on  the  bar- 
ren Ashford  farm  on  June  25,  1773. 
He  was  a  joyous,  jolly  Yankee  boy 
who  was  notable   from  an  early  age 


for  his  devotion  to  his  mother,  for 
a  wonderfully  retentive  memory  and 
for  an  unceasing  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. While  still  a  little  boy  his 
mother's  unceasing  efforts  for  the 
family  and  her  efforts  to  keep  cheer- 
ful and  happy  under  the  wearying 
work,  broke  down  her  health  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  attend  church,  so 
Eliphalet  used  to  take  notes  of  the 
sermons  and  then  repeat  them  to  her. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  filial  duty  which 
gave  the  marvelous  memory  for 
which  he  became  noted  in  manhood. 

In  one  of  these  sermons  the 
preacher  delivered  a  diatribe  against 
a  certain  fashionable  head-dress,  one 
of  which  was  possessed  by  Eliphalet's 
elder  sister.  The  preacher  had  de- 
scribed it  "as  a  device  of  the  devil," 
so,  as  soon  as  Eliphalet  had  returned 
home  he  reduced  his  sisters  "devilish 
device"  to  rags.  Although  he  set  up 
the  defense  of  ministerial  authority 
for  the  act,  his  sister's  indignation 
was  so  great  that  he  was  soundly 
spanked. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Eliphalet 
passed  a  winter  with  a  married  sister 


When  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  left  Connecticut  and  journeyed  as  a  missionary  into  the 
ness  of  New  Vork  state,  he  was  locked  in  a  tavern  chamber  as  a  suspicious  cnaractei 
because  he  could  not  talk  Dutch— He  died  at  the  age   o(  ninety-three  years,  one  ol  the 
most  esteemed  men  in  the  country-Above  is  a  building,  Nott  Memorial   W.^--  en 
his  memory  on  campus  at  Union  College.  Schenectady,  New  \  DTK 
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in  Hartland  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, he  went  to  his  brother  Samuel, 
at  Franklin,  who  took  into  his  home 
a  few  youths  to  prepare  for  college. 
The  sternness  of  his  brother  Samuel's 
discipline  so  worked  upon  Eliphalet, 
that  he  actually  started  to  run  away 
to  sea,  but  he  was  persuaded  out  of 
it.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
the  study  of  surgery  and  medicine 
with  Dr.  Palmer,  the  physician  in  the 
region  of  Ashford,  but  the  first 
operation  at  which  he  assisted  so 
unnerved  him  that  he  abandoned  the 
idea.  The  following  year  his  mother 
died  and  he  returned  to  continue  his 
studies  with  his  brother  Samuel,  in 
Franklin. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his 
brother's  church.  While  studying 
with  his  brother,  he  taught  in  the 
Franklin  schools  and  won  high  praise 
from  his  brother  for  his  devotion  to 
his  books.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  Plain- 
field  Academy  where  he  conceived 
that  system  of  government  which  he 
called  "moral  motives"  as  opposed 
to  the  rod  of  the  schools  and  sus- 
pension and  expulsion  of  the  colleges. 
While  teaching  in  the  Academy  he 
continued  his  studies  and  was  per- 
mitted, under  the  circumstances,  to 
take  the  senior  examinations  at 
Brown  University,  with  the  class  of 
1795,  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  A.M. 

On  June  26,  1796,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  and  although  offered  in- 
ducements to  remain  in  Connecticut 
as  minister  of  a  church,  he  refused 
as  he  felt  that  his  work  lay  in  the 
missionary  field  of  the  little  settled 
portion  of  New  York.  He  received 
a  roving  commission  from  the  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut and  before  setting  out  for 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  he  married 
Maria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield, 
on  July  4,   1796. 


He  set  out  alone  on  horseback  by 
way  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  for  a  settlement 
just  beyond  Cherry  Valley.  After  a 
few  months  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cherry  Valley,  where  his  wife 
joined  him.  On  October  13,  1798  he 
received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Albany,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  Col- 
lege. On  March  11,  1804,  his  wife 
died  and  on  September  14th,  of  the 
same  year  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union,  and  for  sixty-two 
years  he  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  college  to  its  advantage  and  his 
own  honor.  Under  Dr.  Nott's  wise 
administration,  Union  prospered  and 
produced  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  the  East;  such  men,  in 
the  older  days,  as  Dr.  Wayland,  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  and  later, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  acting  president 
of  the  United  States.  After  Dr. 
Nott's  death,  in  1866,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  Union  began  to  decline 
till  now  it  has  dwindled  to  the  grade 
of  the  better  class  of  preparatory 
schools  of  New  England,  with  some- 
thing  less   than   200   undergraduates. 

Dr.  Nott  spent  considerable  time 
in  experimenting  with  anthracite  coal 
for  heating  purposes  and  the  stove 
shown  in  the  cut  was  his  invention 
and  the  first  stove  on  the  principle 
which  is  now  found  in  all  stoves  for 
domestic  heating. 

His  most  notable  public  address 
was  that  delivered  in  Albany  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  com- 
bined service  of  Eliphalet  as  presi- 
dent of  Union,  of  his  brother,  Samuel, 
as  minister  of  the  Franklin  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  of  his-  grand- 
father, Abraham,  as  minister  of  the 
Saybrook  Congregational  Church, 
was  167  years  and  of  their  combined 
lives,  253  years. 


AT      TWILIGHT 

BY 

MELICENT  ENO  HUMASON 

Oh,  I  have  found  naught  in  this  weary  Life, 
Of  malice,  hatred,  jealousy  and  strife, 
Save  thee,  my  Love,  save  thee. 

And  when  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore  oppressed, 
And  when  from  labor  dull  I  fain  would  rest, 
I  come  to  thee,  Love,  thee. 

Thy  loving  hand  smoothes  o'er  the  lines  of  care, 
Thy  pure  and  holy  face  so  wondrous  fair, 
Gives  gladsome  cheer  to  me. 

But  lo  !  a  fancy  thou,  a  dream  I  weave 
As  I  return  from  toil  in  dusky  eve, 
Thou  art  the  twilight  skies  ! 

Thy  smile  I  see  thro'  gold  and  crimson  light, 
Thy  hand,  as  I  kneel  low  before  thy  sight, 
Rests  on  my  tired  eyes. 

Oh  would  that  thou  could'st  speak,  that  thou  might'st  say 
As  thou  with  God — his  hand  would'st  point  to  day, 
"Come  with  me,  Wanderer,  Rise!" 


Mother,  Father,  Child, 

Union  sweet,  so  sweet, 

Love  and  Strength  and  Joy, 
Guide  the  wandering  feet. 


Tenderness  and  heart, 
Pure  undying  trust, 

God  and  soul  and  light, 

Soon  from  dust  to  dust ! 


HON. 

WILLIAM 

FRANKLIN 

HENNEY 

Mayor  of 
Hartford, 
Connecticut 
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Supplement  to  historical  article  "  The  Building  of  a  Model  Municipality,' 

By  Hon.  William  Franklin  Hcnney,  Mayor  o£  Hartford, 

in  The  Connecticut  Magazine  (Summer  of  roos) 
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THE      BUILDING      OF      A      MODEL     MUNICIPALITY 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  A 

CiVIC     structure      embodying     the     principles       OF 

JUDICIOUS  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AND 
MATERIAL  PROSPERITY — FIRST  PART  OF  IMPORTANT 
ARTICLE       ON       THE       DEVELOPMENT        OF        HARTFORD 

BY 

WILLIAM    FRANKLIN    HENNEY 

MAYOR    OF    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 


FIRST  SEAL   OF  HARTFORD 

From  The  Municipal  Register 

THIS  is  an  age  of  cities — the 
normal  and  inevitable  result  of 
great  commercial  and  industrial 
activities.  Commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  alike  demand 
convenient  centers  of  distribution  for 
their  commodities,  and  this  necessity 
is  the  city's  excuse  for  being. 

And  so  it  is  that  each  city  has  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  its  own 
genius,  so  to  speak,  working  out 
through  the  details  of  its  history  and 
environment  its  own  political  and 
commercial  destiny.  New  England 
cities,  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
point, present  peculiarities  all  their 
own.  They  import  their  raw  material, 
they  export  the  finished  product.  So 
congested  is  the  territory  served  by 
the  railroad  systems  in  that  locality 


With  a  record  of  achievement  that  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  American  municipality,  and  which  includes  the 
distinction  of  having  contributed  to  American  life  and 
progress  much  of  its  firmest  qualities,  Hartjford  to-day  is 
still  forging  strong  character  and  material  stability.  In 
a  notable  review  of  Hartford's  attainments,  and  a  fore- 
sight of  its  possibilities,  no  keener  observer  could  be 
found  to  discuss  the  subject  than  Hon.  William  Franklin 
Henney,  whose  Scotch  ancestry  has  endowed  him  with 
accurate  perception  and  clear  conviction.  Mayor  Henney 
is  a  native  of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and  is  the  son  of 
John  Henney  who  was  born  in  Scotland  and  emigrated 
to  America  about  seventy-five  years  ago  and  settled  in 
Connecticut.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hart- 
ford and  graduated  from  the  High  School,  Mr.  Henny 
pursued  a  collegiate  course  at  Princeton,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1874.  He  studied  law  with  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Robinson  and  in  1876  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
The  first  part  of  his  article  on  Hartford  is  presented 
herewith  and  will  be  continued  -Editok 


that  it  presents  to  visitors  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  railroad  switching  yard 
for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  f reigh  t . 
It  is  dependent  upon  transportation 
facilities  even  for  its  food.  In  these 
circumstances  the  story  o\  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  city  like  Hartford, 
the  capital  of  Connecticut,  has  an 
interest  and  charm  peculiarly  its 
own.  Happy  in  its  physical  surround- 
ings and  in  its  site  on  the  banks  oi 
the  beautiful  Connecticut,  it  was  no 
less  fortunate  in  the  character,  accom- 
plishments and  purposes  oi  its  foun- 
der. The  little  band  of  Pilgrims, 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Hooker  worked  their  toilsome  way 
through  the  pathless  wilderness,  to 
lay  at  Hartford  the  foundations,  not 
of  a  city  only  but  of  a  commonwealth, 
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left  their  ineffaceable  impress  upon 
the  political,  commercial  and  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community.  Inspired 
by  the  example  and  uplifted  by  the 
precepts  of  their  accomplished  and 
pious  leader,  they  instituted  a  system 
of  constitutional  government,  which 
has  stood  for  well  nigh  three  centu- 
ries as  the  best  expression  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  liberty  loving  people. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  born  July  7, 
1586  in  Marfield,  Leicester  County, 
England.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  that 
is  one  who  waits  on  the  table 
and  is  exempt  from  college 
charges  because  of  this  and  other 
personal  services.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  Emmanuel  College  in  1608,  and 
his  M.  A.,  three  years  afterward. 
Hooter  became  a  famous  preacher 
at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  England,  and 
was  silenced  for  non  -conformity. 
Threatened  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, he  fled  to  Holland.  In  1632,  a 
large  body,  composed  mostly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  English  congregation, 
sailed  for  America  and  settled  at 
Newtown,  since  called  Cambridge,  in 
Massachusetts.  At  their  request, 
Hooker  left  Holland  and  arrived  in 
Boston  September  4,  1633.  With  him 
came  John  Cotton,  John  Haynes, 
afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  some  two  hundred  others.  As 
early  as  1634,  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  colonists  had  expressed  itself 
in  pioneer  excursions  "to  spy  out  the 
land,"  particularly  that  land  to  the 
south  of  them,  and  there  was  much 
talk  about  the  excellent  meadows 
bordering  the  Connecticut  River. 
Amid  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
and  opposition,  Hooker  and  his 
followers  determined  to  remove 
to  these  meadows,  and  in  1635  the 
General  Court  gave  them  permission 
to  do  so.  In  1636,  Hooker  and  his 
assistant,  Stone,  with  one  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  started 
from  Cambridge  and  traveled  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  through  a 
trackless     wilderness    to    Hartford. 


Their  wealth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  head  of  cattle  and 
such  arms  and  utensils  and  personal 
belongings  as  they  could  carry  with 
them.  So  delicate  was  Mrs.  Hooker's 
health  that  she  was  borne  on  a  litter. 
The  journey  was  difficult  and 
forbidding  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  but  particularly  so  to 
these  people  unused  to  hardships, 
and  who,  in  England,  led  lives  of 
ease  and  affluence.  The  wanderers 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
about  the  middle  of  June,  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  and  pursuing  their  jour- 
ney south  they  located  on  the  present 
site  of  Hartford.  The  Indians  called 
the  place  Suckiage.  The  settlers 
named  it  Newtown,  after  their  Mass- 
achusetts home;  in  February,  1637, 
however,  it  was  given  its  present 
name  of  Hartford.  The  tract  on 
which  the  present  town  of  Hartford 
was  laid  out  was  purchased  by  Sam- 
uel Stone  and  William  Goodwin  and 
others  of  Sunckquasson,  the  Indian 
chief  and  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
The  original  treaty  was  lost,  but  it 
was  renewed  by  his  heirs  in  1670. 
The  land  being  thus  acquired,  its  dis- 
tribution was  promptly  begun,  chiefly 
into  house  lots,  farms  and  meadow 
lots.  Each  grant  was  upon  condition 
that  the  land  was  to  be  built  upon 
within  twelve  months;  and  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire  each  house  was 
required  to  have  a  ladder  or  a  tree 
running  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
top.  In  case  of  a  sale  the  town  had 
the  preference  as  a  purchaser,  pay- 
ing only  for  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. The  town  had  the  right, 
on  compensation  to  the  proprietors, 
to  lay  out  and  establish  highways  at 
its  pleasure.  At  the  foot  of  Ferry 
Street  was  established  a  "town  land- 
ing;" and  there  was  another  landing 
at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Front 
Streets. 

Hooker  and  his  company  were  not 
the  first  white  settlers  of  Hartford. 
In  1623,  the  Dutch  formed  a  trading 
post  in  the  locality  known  as  Dutch 
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Point,  on  the  north  side  of  Little 
River.  The  locality  was  known  to 
them  as  early  as  1614,  when  Abra- 
ham Block  and  Cornelius  Hendrick- 
sen,  in  a  small  sloop  which  they  had 
built  at  New  Amsterdam,  explored 
the  Connecticut  as  far  at  least  as 
Hartford.  In  1633,  the  original  block- 
house of  the  Dutch  had  grown  into  a 
small  fort  with  earthen  walls,  moun- 
ted with  small  cannon.  Ship-loads 
of  bricks  were  brought  over  from 
Holland  and  used  in  the  construction 
of  house  and  fort  alike,  and  here  and 


extending  to  little  stream. "  The  land 
covers  most  of  the  present  site  of  Hart- 
ford, and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  not 
extravagant.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  ells  of  heavy  woolen  cloth,  six 
axes,  six  kettles,  eighteen  knives, 
one  sword-blade,  one  pair  of  shears, 
some  toys  and  a  musket.  The  Dutch 
occupied  very  little  of  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  grant,  their  principal 
object  being  the  purchase  of  furs. 
They  called  their  fort  the  House  of 
Hope,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
cultivated   garden   of  about  twenty- 


THE  MOST  HISTORIC  BURYING  GROUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
In  the  Center  Church  yard  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Hartford,  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  founder  of  American  democracy  and  author  of  the  first  written  constitution  known  to  the  world;  Kev.  Samuel 
Stone^oneof  the  first  American  theologians;  John  Haynes,  one  of  the  three  illustiious  signers  of  the  first  written 
constitution  creating  a  government  and  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut;  David  Gardiner,  the  first  white  child  born 
in  Connecticut,  and  many  other  Puritan  pioneers 


there  one  or  two  of  them  may  still  be 
found,  as  curiosities,  in  the  possession 
of  a  Hartford  citizen.  In  1633,  Jacob 
VanCurler,  commissary  of  the  post, 
under  command  of  Wouter  Van- 
Curler,  director  of  New  Netherlands, 
bought  of  the  Pequot  Indians  certain 
lands  described  as  follows:  "Flat 
called  Suckiage,  one  league  down  the 
river,  a  third  of  a  league  wide  to  the 
highland,  and  beyond  the  hill  upward 


five  acres  When  Hooker  and  his 
band  arrived  they  claimed  the  land 
under  the  English  King,  and  later 
under  their  deed  from  the  river 
Indians.  The  Dutch,  however,  in- 
sisted that  the  river  Indians  were 
subject  to  the  PequotS,  and  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  Pequot  deed.  Quarrels 
between  the  contending  parties  were 
frequent,  and  at  length  commission- 
ers   from    the    English  colonies  met 
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A  RELIC  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  MATERIAL 
PROGRESS  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Peter  Stuyvesant  at  Hartford  and 
agreed  that  the  little  river  should  be 
the  boundary  between  the  contest- 
ants. In  1635,  when  Holland  and 
England  were  at  war.  Parliament 
authorized  the  American  Colonies  to 
open  hostilities  against  the  Dutch. 
Captain  John  Underhill  came  from 
Providence  and  posted  the  following 
on  the  "House  of  Hope": 

"I  John  Underhill,  do  seize  this 
house  and  land  for  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, by  virtue  of  the  commission 
granted  by  the  Providence  Plantation" 

The  General  Court  soon  afterwards 
sequestered  Dutch  property  in  Hart- 
ford by  its  own  authority.  This 
ended  the  dutch  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  the  territory  now  compris- 
ing Hartford,  and  the  name  Dutch 
Point  is  the  only  trace  left  of  their 
enterprise. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1639,  the 
men  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  that 
is,  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  Windsor 
and  Wethersfield,  met  in  the  meet- 
ing-house at  Hartford,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  for  their  government. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  of 
them  This  gathering  in  the  objects 
aimed  at  and  the  work  accomplished 
was  unique  in  history.  Here  was  an 
assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  three 
contiguous  settlements,  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  state, 
adopting  its  form  of  government, 
defining  and  limiting  the  power  of 
its  officers.  Those  powers  were  grant- 
ed by  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
government  as  thus  established  ex- 
isted, and  could  exist,  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

All  the  inhabitants  had  part  in  the 
government,  and    all    were   required 


to  attend  the  town  meeting,  unless 
excused,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
six  pence.  The  first  orncers  of  the 
town  were  Townsmen,  Constables, 
Surveyors,  Chimney- Viewers,  and 
occasional  committees  and  arbitra- 
tors. The  Townsmen  were  similiar 
in  function  to  the  present  Selectmen, 
but  had  broader  powers. 

They  supervised  not  only  morals 
and  manners,  but  the  private  affairs 
of  the  inhabitants  as  well.  They  even 
attempted  from  time  to  time  to  reg- 
ulate dress  in  accordance  with  the 
means  and  conditon  of  the  wearer, 
but  with  little  success.  Hartford  had 
another  important  officer — the  chim- 
ney sweep.  John  Cummings,  a  white 
citizen  was  appointed  to  this  office 
in  1639.  The  town  grew  steadily 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  it  encountered,  and  has  been 
remarkable  throughout  its  history 
for  the  self-respecting  and  law-abid- 
ing spirit  of  its  citizens. 

In  the  early  days  the  town  had  but 
two  law-givers,  viz  :  the  Town  meet- 
ing and  the  General  Court,  or  Legis- 
lature. And  under  the  influence  of 
these  conservative  yet  democratic 
bodies  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
systematic  and  orderly.  For  years 
the  Indians  were  a  menace  to  the 
thriving  settlement,  and  to  guard 
against  their  depredations  a  watch 
was  organized  and  maintained.  Every 
male  inhabitant  over  16  years  of  age, 
certain  church  and  town  magistrates 
excepted,  was  obliged  to  take  his 
turn  as  a  watchman.  The  principal 
stations  were  the  corner  of  North 
Main  Street,  opposite  Morgan  Street, 
then  called  "Sentinel  Hill,"  South 
Main  Street,  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  Charter  Oak  Street,  and  on 
Charter  Oak  Hill.  The  watchmen 
were  so  stationed  that  they  could 
communicate  with  one  another  by 
pistol  shot.  Religious  services  in 
the  churches  were  often  held  under 
the  protection  of  an  armed  guard. 

Hartford  had  a  bell  ringer  and 
town  crier  as  early  as  1641.  He  rang 
his  bell  in  the  streets  an  hour  before 
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A  PLAN  OF  MAIN-STREET,   HARTFORD,   SHOWING  THE   BUILDINGS   AND   OCCUPANTS 
AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Burr  St. 

Jonathan  Wads  worth,*  Sea  Captain. 

Samuel  Talcott,  Merchant. 

Col.  Talcott's  Store. 

Cotton  Murray's  Tavern. 

Daniel  Olcott's  Cooper's  shop. 


>w     /    /••  -Joseph  Talcott,  Treasurer. 
rj  r"Pelatiah  Pierce,  Farmer. 


Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins.    ■ 

Dr.  Eliakim  Fish,   m 

Zachariah  Pratt,  Farmer.  u 

Thomas  Sloane's  Blacksmith's  shop...m 

Wrn.  Pratt,  Farmer. ,m 

Joseph  Pratt,  Farmer.   B 

Samuel  Wadsworth,  Farmer  and  Sea  Capt:^ 

tDavid  Bull's  Tavern.  g 

James  Church,  Merchant,  j 

John  Nevins,  Cooper  and  Butcher..  m 

Haynes  Lord,  j— 

Old  Gove,  Shoe  maker.    m 

Ebenezer  Austin's  Goldsmith's  shop.  ._m 

Currier's  Cabinet  shop.    m 

{James  Mooklar,  Barber.    m 

School  house',    g 

First  Society  Meeting  house — j 

Brown,  Chair  maker.  .  - 

Stephen  Austin,  TaiTor..^ 

Capt.  Hooker.  _ 

Watson's  Printing  offi.ee..  B 

William  Stanley.  H 

Widow  Heppy  Seymour  or  Skinner. :. .  n] 
LittleWm^ 

^Moses  Butler's  Tavem.Z~m 
Samuel  Howard,  Farmer,  -m 

Thomas  Seymour,  Esqr.,  Lawyer.   ■ 

Parson  Whitman.  •■  m 

Isaac  Tucker,  Blacksmith,   m 

Gideon  Bunce's  house,  m 

Ehsha  Bumham's  Blacksmith's  shop.    ■ 

South  Meeting  house.  — 1 

Parson  Buckingham.  --■ 


Dr/Jepson.. 

Parsonage  house. 

Wm.  Adams'  Shoe  maker's  shop. 

South  Green. 


■  -Col.  Samuel  Talcott. 
g — William  Mosely,  Esqr. 
B-  Dr.  JohnEndicott. 

B—  Timothy  Phelps,  CaJnnet  maker. 
■—•Richard  Shepherd,  Tailor. 

■  Dr.  Jepson  and  Judge  Root. 

■  --  Capt.  Caleb  Bull.  ' 
■—  Dr.  Morrison. 

„•  •-  George  Smith,  Sea  Captain. 


Court  House. 

"Dr.  McLean. II 

-Dr.  Hezekiah  Memls.1T 

Susy  Butler's.  "    - 

John  Chenevard,  Sea  Captain.*' 

Thomas  Hopkins,  Sea  Captain. 

Flagg  Tavern. 

Stephen  Meers,  Various  Trades. 

Deacon  Ezra  Coming,  Shoe  maker. 

Col.  Wadsworth. 

Benjamin  Payne,  Esqr.,  Lawyer 

James  Caldwell,  Sea  Captain. 


i^Elisha  Shepherd,  Shoe  maker. 
MRiver. 

_Dr.  Bull,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  Episco- 
pal minister. 


■  Old  Will  Hooker,  Butcher  and  Blacksmith. 
M—  Burnham  house. 

■  ~  Groce  house. 

m Aaron  Bull,  Sea  Captain  and  Shoe  maker. 


Capt.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Farmer. 


n 


V 


Amos  Hinsdale's  Tavern. 


Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,"  from 


*  Killed  at  the  taking  of  Buxgoyne. 

t  This  was  the  most  noted  tavern  in  Hartford,  and  was  called  the 
the  carving  of  a  bunch  of  gTapes  used  as  a  sign. 

t  Mooklar  was  an  Irishman  ;  the  first  printing  office  in  Hartford,  was  in  a  chamber  over  nis  *"°P  . 

t>  The  seven  copper  club  met  at  this  tavern,  so  called  from  the  amount  wh^h  ea.h   mem bcr _■?*■» 
on  the  evening  they  met,  viz,  seven  coppers,  for  half  a  mug  of  flip.    This  club  consis 
men,  who  met  to  leirn  the  news.  «tc.    Mr.  Butler  kept  a  very  respectable  tavern  .  he  wooMn 
anv  of  his  customers  who  resided  in  town  to  remain  in  his  house  after  V  0  cloct  a.  nieru  .  u  w*y 
asked  for  any  more  liquor  after  they  had  drank  their  half  mug,  his  reply  was,  ■  No,  you  HM  ni  mt« 
another  drop!  go  home  to  your  families."  ,..--.      .     ,  »,     ,  Miti^kmi 

U  A  Scotchman.  H  First  Cashier  of  the  Hartford  Bank.  A  Y.ei 


THE  PARADE  OF  THE  "BLACK  GOVERNOR"  IN  HARTFORD 


A  custom  that  ante-dated  the  Revolution  and  continued  down  to  1820  was  the  inducting  into  office 
of  a  negro  governor  by  the  slaves  in  Connecticut  with  elaborate  ceremonies — Their  authority  con- 
sisted of  settling  trivial  disputes  among  the  slaves— "'Old  Boston,"  one  of  the  most  popular '"black 
governors"  is  buried  in  the  old  Center  burying-ground  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  founders  of  our 
democracy 
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FROM  DRAWING  OF  THE  CHARTER  OAK  AS  IT  APPEARED  AFTER  THE  GALE  IN  1856 
By  courtesy  of  W.  H.  Gocher,  author  of   "  Wadsworth,  or  The  Charter  Oak  " 


daylight,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
expected  to  show  a  light  in  their 
houses  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
sound  of  his  bell.  In  later  years  the 
meeting-house  bell  was  rung  at  noon 
and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  a  custom 
still  in  vogue,  except  that  the  bell 
rung  is  that  of  the  fire  alarm  instead 
of  the  church. 

One  of  the  singular  institutions  of 
Hartford's  early  days  was  ihat  of  the 
•  "black  governors."  On  the  Satur- 
day after  the  regular  election  day 
the  negro  slaves  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  elect  from  among  their 
number  a  governor,  who  appointed 
other  officers  including  sheriffs  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  This  custom 
ante-dated  the  Revolution  and  was 
continued  down  to  1820.  These 
black  governors  were  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  negroes,  were  inducted 
into  office  with  a  parade  and  elaborate 
ceremonies,  and  were  called  upon  to 
settle  all  kinds  of  differences  and 
disputes  arising  among  their  fellows. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  based  entirely 


upon  tradition,  and  was  exercised 
only  over  negroes  held  in  slavery. 
Peleg  Nott,  the  property  of  a  West 
Hartford  farmer,  was  one  of  these 
black  governors,  and  "  Boston," 
another,  after  an  exemplary  life,  was 
buried  in  the  old  Center  burying 
ground. 

The  black  justices  of  the  peace 
dealt  out  a  severe  and  summary 
justice  to  slave  transgressors,  and 
one  in  Hartford,  named  "  Neptune/' 
was  a  particular  terror  to  evil  doers 

He  was  accustomed  to  order  his 
sentences  executed  on  the  smith 
green  by  candle  light.  Masters  were 
accustomed  to  subdue  their  obstrep- 
erous slaves  by  threatening  to  take 
them  before  old  M  Nep.  " 

The  residences  of  old  Hartford 
were,  for  the  most  part,  located  on 
Front,  Arch,  vSheldon,  Main.  Kim, 
Governor  and  Buckingham  stre 
The  log  house  soon  gave  place  to  the 
typical  New  England  dwelling — a 
large  square  building  usually  having 
a  one-story  ell  in  rear.     The   g 


THE   FAMOUS  CHARTER  OAK  WHICH  FIGURED  IN  EARLY  HISTORY 


It  was  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree  that  the  charter  procured  from  Charles  II  in  1662,  securing  the  rights 
of  independent  self  government,  was  concealed  when  demand  was  made  for  its  surrender  in  1687 — The 
charter  oak  was  blown  down  in  a  gale  in  1856  and  the  above  is  from  the  only  original  photograph  of 
the  tree  in  existence — The  charteroak  measured  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  its 
age  is  estimated  at  a  thousand  years,  dating  back  before  the  time  when  the  Normans  conquered 
England.     Plate  loaned  by  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
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BEGINNING    OF    STATECRAFT    IN 
HARTFORD 

First  State  House  was  a  wooden  structure,  70  by  30 
feet,  built  in  1710-20,  in  front  of  the  present  City  Hall — 
In  the  garret  were  stored  arms  for  militia  — Previous  to 
its  erection  the  General  Court  met  at  the  church 


central  chimney  was  always  a  feature 
of  these  houses,  and  the  fireplace  was 
relied  on  to  furnish  heat  and  served 
other  useful  purposes. 

In  early  times  agriculture  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  furnished  them  subsis- 
tence. The  crops  were  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hemp  and  flax.  Each 
householder  had  his  vegetable  garden 
and  orchard.  Such  trades  as 
ordinary  needs  required  were 
followed,  as  that  of  carpenter,  black- 
smith, tanner,  wheelwright,  shoe- 
maker, sawyer  and  weaver.  The 
storekeeper  conducted    his   business 


THE  SECOND  STATE  HOUSE  IN  HARTFORD  WAS  ERECTED   IN 
It  was  built  of  brick  with  brown-stone  trimmings  at  a  cost  of  $53,000.  .1  costly  structure  for  the  period— Vw 
including  lottery,  were  employed  to  raise  the  funds— The  edifice  is  to-day  still  in  use  as  Hartford  S  1  ity   Hall  and  tne 

t™,„  tlw.  M,,,,i,-inal  R^lMcr-Pste  loaned  hv  Henri    K   Mvnth. 
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THE  FAMOUS  OLD  WADSWORTH  INN  OF  COLONIAL  TAVERN  DAYS 
The  home  of  courageous  Captain  Daniel  Wadsworth,  who  defied  the  mandates  of  King  James  II  and  hid  the  Charter 
in  the  old  oak — The  family  mansion  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  descendants 


by  a  system  of  barter,  and  generally 
took  his  pay  in  produce. 

The  government  exercised  a 
paternal  supervision  over  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  it  was  not  until 
1684  that  the  General  Court  granted 
to  ordained  ministers  permission  to 
marry  such  as  desired  a  religious 
ceremony. 

At  one  time  bachelors  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  to  the  town 
for  the  privilege  of  indulging  in 
"single  blessedness." 

Family  worship  was  enjoined  by 
law.  Its  omission  rendered  the  head 
of  the  house  liable  to  penalties. 
Visitors  and  "strangers  within  the 
gate"  were  required  to  attend  this 
service  and,  while  sojourning  in  any 
household,  were  enjoined  to  submit 
themselves  to  "domestical  govern- 
ment therein." 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  incident 
in  the  history  of  Hartford  is  that  of 
the  hiding  of  the  charter  of  Charles 
II  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  tree 
then  standing  on  the  brow  of  what  is 
known   as  Charter   Oak    Hill.     The 


that   transaction   is   Captain   Joseph 
Wadsworth. 

The  Wadsworth  Inn,  the  family 
mansion,  is  still  standing,  just  be- 
youd  the  western  border  of  the  city, 
on  the  corner  of  Albany  and  Prospect 
Avenues.  It  is  well  preserved  and 
suggests  many  historical  incidents 
and  recollections. 

How  James  II  proposed  to  consoli- 
date New  England  into  one  colony, 
how  he  attempted  to  annul  the 
colonial  charters  covering  all  that 
territory,  how  Connecticut  met  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edmond 
Andros  to  carry  out  his  master's 
behest,  how  one  of  the  charters 
Connecticut  was  concealed  in  Guil- 
ford and  the  duplicate  seized  by 
Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  and 
hidden  in  the  trunk  of  the  his: 
oak,  these  things  though  often  : 
have  an  ever  fresh  and  vivid  interest 
for  the  Hartford  citizen,  and  shed  a 
halo  of  romance  about  the  spot  where 
stood  the  grand  old  tree. 

It    is   a    significant    circumsta 
that,  in   the  early  days  of  the  Hart- 
ford settlement,  when  the  axe  of  the 
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HARTFORD  ESTABLISHES  ONE  OF  FIRST  PARKS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

The  purchase  was  decided  by  popular  vote  at  election  January  5,  1854,  resulting  in  1,005  votes  in  favor,  and  682  in 
opposition,  and  included  the  buildings  shown  in  map — 1.  Morocco  Factory — 2.  Bliss  House — 3.  Webb  House — 4  and  5. 
James  Ward's  Houses — 6.  Cooper  Shop— 7.  Ice  house — 8.  Dwellings — 9.  Railroad  buildings— 10.  Soap  factory — 11. 
Daniel's  mill — 12    Blacksmith  shop— 13.  Watering  place 


colonist  was  busy  clearing  land  for 
cultivation,  that  oak  tree  was  spared 
upon  petition  of  the  Suckiage  Indians 
whose  councils  assembled  under  its 
sturdy  branches  and  at  whose  foot 
the  tomahawk  was  buried  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace.  It  was  known  by 
the  Indians  as  their  "peace  tree."  It 
rewarded  the  consideration  of  the 
settlers  in  sparing  it  by  receiving  and 
keeping  safely  within  its  trunk  the 
charter  of  their  liberties.  And  to- 
day the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  is 
taking  steps  to  erect  a  suitable  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Hartford  has  long  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  conservative  city. 
But  its  history  reveals  the  fact  that 
its  citizens  have  always  been  enter- 
prising and  adventuresome.  As  soon 
as  their  husbandry  yielded  them  a 
surplus  beyond  their  own  necessities 
they  began  to  embark  in  trade.  At 
first  their  commerce  was  confined  to 


the  river  towns  along  the  Connecticut, 
and  their  aim  was  to  make  Hartford 
the  distributing  center  for  the  Con- 
necticut valley. 

Gradually  they  extended  their  con- 
nection, by  a  fleet  of  their  own  ships, 
to  London,  to  Amsterdam  and  even 
to  Mediterranean  ports.  They  were 
handicapped,  however,  by  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  scarcity  of  money, 
much  of  their  business  Was  neces- 
sarily transacted  by  means  of  barter. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  the  old  Hart- 
ford Bank  wras  organized  in  1792, 
with  a  capital  of  $100, 000.  Its  benefi- 
cent influence  was  soon  felt.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization,  Hartford 
had  a  population  of  some  4,000  in- 
habitants. In  a  few  years  thereafter 
the  population  had  increased  30  per 
cent.  Prices  of  commodities  were 
soon  regulated  by  their  money  value, 
business  was  transacted  on  an  intelli- 
gent   basis,    and    trade    thereby   im- 
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BUSHNELL  PARK  AT  TIME  OF  PURCHASE  ABOUT  1854 

View  looking  southwest  from  footof  Trumbull  street,  showing  Ward's  island  on  which  stood  a  tannery;  the  island  has 
since  been  graded  down  and  disappeared — In  the  distance  is  Trinity  College  which  formerly  stood  where  the  State 
Capitol  is  now  located — Picture  is  from  painting  in  possession  of  Connecticut  Historical  society  and  artist  is  unknown 
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IMLAY'S  MILL  WHICH  STOOD  ON  BANK.  OF  RIVER  IN   BUSHNELL  PARK 

This  mill  was  located  a  few  rods  south  of  present  bridge  over  Park  river   leading  to-day   to    Union   s;.i 
ginger-wood,  ginger  root  and  dyewoods  were  ground  at  the  mill— South  of  Imlay's  mill  stood  an  ice  house  and  COOpet  s 
shop— Illustration  is  from  sketch  in  possession  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society— Plate  loaned  by  W,    H.  tocher. 
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FOOT  BRIDGE  OVER  PARK  RIVER  AT  FOOT   OF  PEARL  STREET 
Prior  to  1850  there  was  a  ford  near  foot  of  Pearl  street  which  was  mainly  used  by  teams  bound  to  and  from   Imlay's 
mill— The  above  is  a  sketch  from  memory   by  Frederick   B.   Perkins  and   the  original   drawing   is   in  possession   of 
Connecticut  Historical  Society— Plate  loaned  by  W.  H.  Gocher,  author  of  "  Wadsworth,  or  The  Charter  Oak" 


mensely  stimulated.  This  bank  from 
the  outset  insisted  upon  expressing 
values  in  dollars  and  cents.  Notes 
offered  for  discount  were  required  to 
be  so  expressed  and  its  own  bills 
were  so  written.  In  all  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  its  inception  this 
grand  old  bank  stood  forth  in  the 
community  a  tower  of  strength. 
With  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two 
at  the  beginning  its  dividends  have 
been  regular  and  certain,  and  to-day 
it  has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,900, 
000,  and  deposits  upward  of  $3,000, 
000.  The  institution  of  this  reliable 
bank  inspired  other  enterprises. 
Hartford  began  its  insurance  career 
when  in  1794  Sanford  &  Wadsworth 
formed  a  copartnership  comprising 
themselves  and  others,  to  write 
policies  of  fire  insurance  under  the 
name  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Other  groups  were  formed 
to  underwrite  maritime  risks.  About 
half  a  century  of  varied  experience 
in  fire  and  marine  insurance  passed, 
before  Hartford's  first  life  insurance 
company  was  organized.  James  L. 
Howard  was  the  pioneer  in  calling 
the  attention  of  his  felllow  citizens  to 
the  advantage  of  this  form  of  insur- 


ance. In  1846  he  held  the  local 
agency  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  of 
New  Jersey  and  took  many  applica- 
tions. The  same  year  the  General 
Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  success  of  Hartford  as  a  bank- 
ing and  insurance  center  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  sound  character 
and  strict  integrity  displayed  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions. 
These  qualities  were  early  illustrated 
in  the  calamity  of  the  New  York  fire 
of  1835.  Eliphalet  Terry  was  then 
President  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity for  his  company  and  em- 
braced it.  Driving  in  a  sleigh  to 
New  York,  after  having  pledged  to 
the  Hartford  Bank  his  own  property 
as  security  for  needed  funds,  he 
announced  that  the  Hartford  would 
pay  all  its  losses  dollar  for  dollar  and 
would  write  new  insurance.  Most 
of  the  other  companies  involved 
went  bankrupt.  The  result  was  the 
phenomenal  prosperity  of  Mr. 
Terry's  company,  and  then  and  there 
wore  established  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  its  splendid  fortunes. 
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The  total  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
Hartford  banks,  together  with  the 
assets  of  its  insurance  companies, 
suggest  the  importance  of  the  city  as 
a  financial  center.  The  banks  have 
an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of 
more  than  $12,500,000,  while  the 
assets  of  the  insurance  companies 
foot  up  the  handsome  total  of  $263,- 
736,546.25,  with  a  total  surplus  of 
$36,328,268.05.  To  these  figures 
must  be  added  the  total  deposits  of 
the  banks  amounting  to  $30,168,000; 
making  the  aggregate  wealth  of  our 
banks  and  insurance  companies  alone 
nearly  $306,500,000.  These  amounts 
have  been  accumulated  within  the 
past  century,  and  much  of  them 
within  half  that  time.  They  repre- 
sent a  growth  from  small  and  very 
humble  beginnings. 

Of  the  banks,  the  old  Hartford 
began,  as  before  stated,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  The  value  and  advan- 
tages to  the  community  of  that  pio- 
neer in  Hartford  finance  were  so  ap- 
parent that  it  was  followed  by  the 
Phoenix  Bank,  in  18 14,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  Sixteen  banks  to-day 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  Hartford. 
Their  organization  and  history  will 
be  considered  later. 

The  beautiful  building  now  stand- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  third  state 
house  built  in  Hartford.  In  the  year 
1720  the  first  structure  was  erected 
on  Courthouse,  now  called  City  Hall 
Square.  Tradition  has  made  famil- 
iar the  incident  of  the  celebrated  dark 
day  in  1780.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
the  state  house  on  that  day  an  ad- 
journment was  moved,  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand.  Abraham  Davenport  objected 
to  adjournment,  saying:  "That  day 
is  either  at  hand  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  adjourn- 
ment. If  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore, 
that  candles  may  be  brought." 

In  1783,  in  the  midst  of  the  peace 
celebration,  the  old  state  house  was 
seriously  damaged  by  fire.  It  was 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  750  pounds. 


Hartford  contributing  250  pounds. 
The  second  state  house,  the  present 
city  hall,  was  built  in  1792,  at  a  cost 
of  $52,480,  of  which  Hartford  paid 
$3,500,  and  Hartford  County  Si, 500. 
In  1882  the  title  to  the  building  was 
in  controversy  between  Hartford  City 
and  County.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  that  case,  decided  at  its  January 
term,  1882,  all  the  questions  raised 
by  the  controversy,  upon  the  finding 
of  a  committee,  Charles  J.  Hoadley, 
Esq.,  who  found  the  following  facts : 

"It  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it 
claimed,  that  the  count}-  of  Hartford 
has  by  virtue  of  any  recorded  deed 
or  grant  a  title  to  any  part  of  the 
land  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  called 
State  House  Square,  on  which  the  old 
state  house  stands.  The  city  of  Hart- 
ford derives  its  title  to  the  land  in 
question  from  a  deed  of  quitclaim  by 
the  town  of  Hartford,  dated  Decem- 
ber 26,  1878,  duly  executed,  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  vote  according 
to  the  customary  mode  of  disposing 
of  public  lands  in  that  town. 

The  town  of  Hartford  having  ac- 
quired an  equitable  title  by  purchase 
from  the  aborigines,  had  its  legal 
title  confirmed  and  established  by  a 
patent  from  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
dated  May  26,  1685,  which  patent 
was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Cen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  colony  in  May, 
1703.  The  title  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Colony  of  Connect- 
icut was  from  the  royal  charter 
granted  by  King  Charles  II  in    [652. 

Whatever  interest  the  state  o\  Con- 
necticut had  in  the  old  state  house 
and  its  appurtenances  was  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Hartford  by  Alfred  E. 
Burr,  president  of  the  Board  o\ 
Capitol  Commissioners,  by  deed  dated 
June  2/,  1870.  This  deed  was  made 
in  pursuance  oi  two  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  one  approved 
July  17.  1S71.  the  other  March  28, 
1879. 

Before  the  building  oi  the  first 
state  house  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  courts  ordinarily  sat  in  a  chain- 
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ber  called  the  Court  Chamber,  in  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Hartford,  situ- 
ated on  the  southeast  part  of  what 
has  since  been  State  House  Square, 
and  built,  so  far  as  appears,  at  the 
sole  charge  of  the  town  of  Hartford. 
In  1715  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
deputy  governor  and  council  for 
repairing  this  chamber  at  the  colony's 
charge. 

In  October,  171 7,  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  passed,  recit- 
ing that  it  appeared  very  necessary 
that  convenient  houses  for  the  sitting 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
courts  be  provided,  and  ordering  that 
a  quantity  of  the  ungranted  lands  be 
sold  to  procure  1,500  pounds,  whereof 
650  pounds  was  to  be  improved  to- 
wards a  state  house  in  Hartford,  and 
300  pounds  each  to  the  other  counties, 
New  Haven,  New  London  and  Fair- 
field, for  courthouses. 

In  October,  17 19,  the  dimensions 
of  the  building  were  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  county  of 
Hartford  should  pay  towards  the 
finishing  of  the  state  house,  if  it 
should  be  requisite,  the  sum  of  250 
pounds.  Accordingly,  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  it  was  empowered  to  do 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Hart- 
ford County  Court  in  February,  17 19, 
ordered  a  tax  or  rate  of  a  half-penny 
on  the  pound  to  be  laid  on  all  the 
polls  and  ratable  estate  within  the 
county.  The  same  building  is  in  the 
records  sometimes  called  the  state 
house  and  sometimes  the  courthouse. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  courts  held 
in  the  courthouse  in  Hartford,  in 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  May 
session,  1724. 

Besides  its  use  for  the  General  As- 
sembly and  other  courts,  town  meet- 
ings were  usually  held  in  the  build- 
ing, as  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
town.  In  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  granted  in  May,  1784,  the 
first  city  court  was  ordered  to  be  held 
in  the  state  house  in  said  city,  with 
this  further  provision :  "and  the  city 
court  of  said  city  may  be  holden  in 
said  state  house  from  time  to  time,  or 


in  such  other  place  as  said  city  shall 
provide."  The  charter  also  provided 
that  the  first  city  meeting  should  be 
held  at  the  state  house,  and  a  by-law 
of  the  city,  approved  February  22, 
1785,  ordained  that  the  annual  city 
meeting  should  be  there  held. 

The  building  was  also  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  First  Ecclesias- 
tical Society  held  religious  exercises 
there  from  1737  to  1739,  while  their 
new  meeting-house  was  in  building. 
It  was  used  for  divine  services  by  the 
Episcopalians  from  time  to  time 
between  1762  and  1795,  before  they 
had  a  church.  Members  of  the 
junior  class  of  Yale  College  acted  a 
play  in  the  courthouse  on  the  Mon- 
day  evening  of  election   week,   May, 

1778. 

The  cost  of  repairs  of  this  state 
house  and  the  pay  of  the  door-keeper 
of  the  courthouse  were  defrayed, 
two-thirds  from  the  treasury  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  and  one-third 
from  that  of  the  county  of  Hartford. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly holden  at  Hartford  in  May, 
1792,  it  was  resolved: 

"That  John  Chester,  John  Cald- 
well, John  Trumbull,  Noadiah  Hooker 
and  John  Morgan,  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  business 
of  erecting  and  finishing  a  large,  con- 
venient state  house  in  the  town  of 
Hartford,  to  accommodate  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  state,  and  for 
other  uses ;  the  same  to  be  built  of 
brick,  and  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz. :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
town  and  county  of  Hartford  are  to 
raise  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  said 
committee  the  sum  of  1,500  pounds 
lawful  money  by  the  first  day  of  May, 
x793>  to  De  applied  by  said  committee 
towards  erecting  and  finishing  said 
building;  and  in  case  the' said  sum 
should  be  raised  and  paid  over,  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid,  as  is  above  expressed, 
then  the  said  committee  are  hereby 
authorized  and  impowered  to  draw 
from  the  treasury  of  this  state  a  sum 
not  exceeding  1,500  pounds,  to  be 
applied  by  them  to    the   same   pur- 
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pose;  likewise  to  sell,  at  auction  or 
otherwise,  the  state  house  standing 
in  said  town  of  Hartford,  and  to  vest 
the  avails  thereof  in  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  as  aforesaid ;  and 
that  the  committee  make  their  con- 
tracts in  the  premises  for  money 
only." 

A  subscription  paper  was  accord- 
ingly circulated  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  and  town  of  Hart- 
ford, the  original  of  which,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
amounts  of  them  severally  subscribed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  The 
heading  of  the  subscription  paper  is 
as  follows : 

'The  subscribers  do  engage  to  pay 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  John 
Chester,  Noadiah  Hooker,  John 
Trumbull,  John  Caldwell  and  John 
Morgan,  when  requested,  the  several 
sums  of  money  annexed  to  their 
names,  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
above  named  persons  in  erecting  and 


finishing  a  state  house  in  the  town 
of  Hartford.     June   i.   1792." 

The  major  part  of  the  assistants 
and  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  Hartford,  being  met  together,  laid 
a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  oi  the 
county  to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  building,  as  appears  by  the 
record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  oi  the 
Superior  Court ;  the  most  material 
part  of  which  record  is  as  follows  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Authority  in  the  county  of  Hartford 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  holder]  at 
Hartford  in  said  county  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  August.  Anno  Pom. 
170-'. 

"J  otea,  That  a  tax  oi  one-halt 
penny  on  the  pound  be  laid  upon  the 
polls  and  ratable  estate  oi  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county,  on  the  list  oi  1701. 
to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  by  the  first  day 
of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  oi 
contributing  a  reasonable  proportion 
to   build   a   state   ami   county    house. 
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Stood  on  site  now  occupied  by  police  station — It  was 
erected  for  city  government  purposes  in  1834 — Abraham 
Lincoln  addressed  a  large  audience  in  this  hall  in  i860 

upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  their  resolve  passed 
at  their  session  holden  at  Hartford 
in  May  last;  and  that  the  treasurer 
of  said  county  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  issue  his  warrants  for  col- 
lecting said  tax,  directed  to  such 
collectors  as  may  be  appointed  agree- 
ably to  law  to  collect  the  same." 

The  sum  of  $5,000,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  £1,500  lawful  money, 
was  actually  raised  and  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  town  and 
county  of  Hartford  towards  the 
building  of  the  state  house.  In  the 
first  instance  the  state  paid  for  the 
purpose,  $5,000;  the  citizens  of 
Hartford  raised  by  subscriptions, 
$3,500 ;  and  the  county  of  Hartford 
paid  about  $1,500;  making  together 
$10,000. 

Further  sums  were  afterwards  paid 
by  the  state  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
building.  This  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  made  to  that  body  at  the 
October  session  of  1796.  What 
amount,  if  anything,  was  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  state  or  court 
house  does  not  appear. 

No  action  of  the  town  with  regard 
to  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
taken  at  the  time  of  building  either 
of  the  two  state  houses  referred  to. 

When  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1796,  the  new  state 
house  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  its  predecessor  had 


been,  as  also  for  the  executive  offices 
of  the  state  government,  for  which 
accommodations  had  not  been  pro- 
vided in  the  old  state  house.  It  was 
used  for  city  purposes  until  1830. 
Town  meetings  continued  to  be  held 
there  until  1832,  and  in  later  years  the 
representatives'  chamber  is  specified 
on  the  records  as  the  particular  part 
of  the  building  in  which  they  were 
held.  It  was  occupied  without  in- 
terruption for  holding  the  various 
courts  of  the  county — the  County 
Court  until  its  abolition  in  1855,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  until  1878, 
and  the  Superior  Court  to  the  present 
time. 

In  May,  1822,  a  resolve  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  reciting 
that  the  city  and  county  of  Hart- 
ford had  granted  $300  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  bell  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  state  house  at  Hartford,  and 
authorizing  the  comptroller  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hartford,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  so  soon  as 
such  bell  should  be  procured  without 
cost  to  the  state,  to  put  up  the  bell 
with  a  suitable  cupola  surrounded  and 
properly  supported,  provided  the  ex- 
pense did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $300. 

The  cost  of  repairing  that  portion 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
county  has  been  defrayed  from  time 
to  time  from  the  county  treasury." 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  in  this 
case,  when  the  new  county  building 
was  completed  the  county  vacated 
the  old  state  house  and  left  the  city 
the  sole  and  undisputed  possession  of 
the  land  and  building,  which  it  has 
since  continued  to  occupy  for  city 
purposes. 

The  building  is  valued  for  its 
historic  associations  and  for  the 
charm  of  a  style  of  architecture  much 
in  vogue  in  the  early  days.  '  The  con- 
stitution of  1818  was  adopted  within 
its  walls,  and  General  Lafayette,  and 
Presidents  Monroe,  Jackson,  Polk, 
Johnson  and  Grant  were  there  wel- 
comed on  behalf  of  the  city.  In  the 
mayor's  office  in  this  building  may  be 
found    the    staff    of    Hartford's    first 
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MAIN    STREET,     HARTFORD,    IN    FRONT    OF    CITY    HALL  ABOUT    1 865    WHEN  IT  WAS 

THE    OLD    STATE    HOUSE 

An  iron  fence  was  erected  about   present  city  hall  square — Two  old  fashioned  structures  stood  on  the  corners  of 
Asylum  street — Lamp  posts  lined  Main  street 

north  from  Capitol  avenue  to 
what  is  now  west  Bushnell 
Park,  and  were  located  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  present  capitol 
building,  and  faced  Trinity  street. 
With  a  grove  of  fine  trees  surround- 
ing them,  and  the  college  ivies  clus- 
tering and  twining  about  pillar  and 
portico  and  wall,  these  anc  lent  build- 
ings were  eloquent  in  suggestion  oi 
the  study  and  the  cloister. 

They  were  demolished  and  re- 
moved when  the  capitol  was  erected. 
and  over  the  space  the\  occupied  now 
spreads  the  south  lawn  o\  the  capitol. 

Hartford  had  its  quota  o\  the  dan- 
gers, activities  and  achievements  oi 
the  Revolution.  Here  was  planned 
the  capture  o\  Ticonderoga.  and 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  Silas  Deane 
and  Colonel  Samuel  Wyllis  were  in- 
strumental in  it.  In  1777  some  200 
English  officers  and  soldiers,  captured 
at  Princeton,  were  brought  to  1 1  art  - 
ford. 


mayor,  Thomas  Seymour,  and  a  let- 
ter of  identification  or  passport  writ- 
ten by  him.  Thirty-three  mayors 
have  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
Hartford  since  the  city's  incorpora- 
tion in  1784;  and  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
himself  mayor  for  eight  years,  have 
succeeded  in  procuring  portraits  of 
all  the  earlier  mayors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two.  He  presented  them 
to  the  city,  and  they  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  mayor's  office.  The  staff 
of  Thomas  Seymour  was  also  his  gift. 
The  present  state  house  stands 
upon  grounds  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  Trinity  College,  by  Hartford, 
at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  The  city 
further  contributed  $500,000  in  cash, 
making  a  total  contribution  of 
$1,100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  state 
capital,  the  total  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding grounds,  was  $3,342,550.73. 
The  old  Trinity  College  buildings 
stood     on     an     eminence     running 
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CONNECTICUT    RIVER    FROM     OLD     STATE     HOUSE    (PRESENT    CITY    HALL)    ROOF    ABOUT    1S55 

State  street  was  then  lined  with  dealers  in  West  India  goods— There  were  seventy-two  in  the  city  and  more  than  half 
of  them  on  the  east  side— Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Hartford  were  West  India  merchants  and  gained  a  livelihood 
by  selling  St.  Croix  and  West  India  rum,  molasses  and  sugar;  the  occupation  was   considered   eminently   respectable 


Two  of  the  officers,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  captivity,  were  allowed  to 
give  instruction  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  particularly  in  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry  and  instrumental 
music.  These  classes  were  numer- 
ously attended  by  the  young  people 
of  Hartford  much  to  their  improve- 
ment in  learning  and  accomplishment. 
The  instruction  thus  furnished  was 
doubtless  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  pointed  lessons,  given  by  their 
captors  to  these  British  officers,  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
Major  Thomas  Y.  Seymour,  of  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Hartford  Company,  Governor's 
Horse  Guards,  was  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  duty  of  conveying  the  distin- 
guished prisoner  to  Boston.  He  per- 
formed the  dutv  with   such  tact  and 


courtesy  as  to  elicit  the  thanks  of  his 
prisoner,  and  a  number  of  tasteful 
and  valuable  presents  as  marks  of 
his  esteem. 

In  the  winter  of  I//6  a  guard  of 
fourteen  citizens  was  appointed  to 
guard  prisoners  of  war  held  captive 
in  Hartford,  and  to  prevent  their 
holding  communication  with  tories 
from  without.  To  this  committee 
was  added  a  committee  of  inspection 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers  ;  they 
required  every  person  about  to  settle 
in  Hartford  to  present  a  certificate 
from  the  town  he  last  dwelt  in, 
signed  by  a  similar  committee,  setting 
forth  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America.  It 
was  unsafe  for  any  person,  not  well 
known,  to  travel  from  town  to  town 
without  a  permit,  as  failing  to  satisfy 
the  committee  as  to  his  purposes  and 
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The  sice  was  purchased  from  the  college  for  $600,000 


identity  he  would  most  likely  be  cast 
into  prison.  Such  a  permit  or  pass- 
port, was  issued  in  1784,  to  a  Hart- 
ford citizen,  by  Mayor  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, and  the  original,  inscribed  in 
a  clear,  beautiful  hand,  is  now  to  be 
seen  framed,  on  the  walls  of  the 
mayor's  office  in  the  City  Hall.  As 
the  war  progressed,  and  commodities 
became  scarcer  and  scarcer  prices  be- 
came correspondingly  higher.  In  this 
emergency  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  its 
powers.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the 
state  house  in  Hartford,  the  commit- 
tee fixed  the  prices  for  certain  West 
India  goods,  and  these  regulations 
were  strictly  enforced.  Tea  drinking 
was  made  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a 
few  convictions  are  recorded  for  this 
heinous  offense.  The  "Daughters  of 
Liberty,"  a  society  of  ladies  estab- 
lished to  sustain  these  laws  of  self- 
denial,  published  from  time  to  time 
their  disapproval  of  the  use  of 
"foreign  gewgaws  and  frippery."  The 
press  of  Hartford,  in  common  with 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer, 


felt  keenly  the  growing  scarcity  of 
materials.  In  an  issue  of  the  "Cour- 
ant"  in  1775,  the  capable  and  elo- 
quent editor  exhorts  the  "Daughters 
of  Liberty"  to  save  all  linen  and  cot- 
ton "Raggs"  in  order  that  paper  may 
be  produced  and  the  "streams  of  in- 
telligence kept  flowing."  The  present 
editor  of  that  historic  and  influential 
sheet  may  have  improved  upon  the 
spelling  of  his  ancient  predecessor; 
but  he  can  hardly  hope  to  give  a 
period  a  neater  turn,  or  phrase  more 
eloquently  an  appeal  to  patriotic 
womanhood.  September  21,  1780, 
was  one  of  the  many  red  letter  days 
in  the  history  of  Hartford.  '  The  oc- 
casion was  the  meeting  of  Count 
Rochambeau  and  General  Washing- 
ton in  this  city.  Washington  arrived 
first  and  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Foot  Guard  and  a  company 
of  artillery.  A  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  was  fired ;  and,  accompanied  by 
an  enthusiastic  and  applauding  crowd 
of  citizens  he  was  conducted  to  the 
home  of  Colonel  Wadsworth,  where 
the  Athenaeum  now  stands.      Roch- 
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EAST    FRONT    OF    STATE    CAPITOL    SHOWING    ITS    ARCHITECTURAL    BEAUTY 


ambeau  crossed  the  ferry  from  East 
Hartford  and,  attended  by  his  suite, 
walked  to  the  public  square. 

General  Washington  came  up  Main 
street  in  company  with  Governor 
Trumbull,  Colonel  Wadsworth,  Gen- 
eral Knox  and  other  distinguished 
officers.  They  approached  each 
other,  with  a  ceremony  oriental  in 
its  formality,  bowing  profoundly  and 
repeatedly.  The  ceremony  over, 
both  were  entertained  at  the  house  of 


Colonel  Wadsworth,  and  their  inter- 
view there  was  long  and  earnest. 

Though  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
concluded  the  war  of  the  revolution 
was  signed  at  Versailles,  January  20, 
1783,  it  was  not  known  in  Hartford 
until  the  latter  part  of  March  in  that 
year.  The  news  was  conveyed  to 
Colonel  Wadsworth  in  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia  which  he  received  at  7 
A.  M.  March  27th.  The  fervor  of 
the    celebration    which    followed    re- 
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suited  in  sotting-  the  state  house  afire, 

and  it  narrowly  escaped  total  destruc- 
tion. 

From  December  15,  1814  to  Jan- 
uary 5,  1815.  the  "Hartford  Conven- 
tion" was  assembled  in  this  city — a 
gathering,  notable  not  from  what  it 
ace  mplished  but  from  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  throughout  the  country 
by  its  supposed  purposes,  and  the 
suspicion  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  loyal  men.  The  war  of  [812  bore 
heavily  on  New  England  trade  and 
j  mmerce;  and  the  fear  of  contribu- 
tions being  levied  by  the  enemy  from 
the  cities  of  our  defenseless  coast  was 
well  founded.  These  considerations 
gave  rise  to  discussions  and  led  finally 
to  the  convention  in  Hartford.  In 
that  assembly,  doubtless,  the  proposi- 
tion of  "peaceable  separation"  was 
discussed,  and  the  general  uprising 
against  the  convention  and  the  doc- 
trines supposed  to  be  promulgated 
there  had  much  to  do  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Federal  party.  The  con- 
vention has  been  used  on  some  occa- 
sions to  reflect  on  the  loyalty  of  Hart- 
ford citizens :  but  Hartford  really 
had  but  one  repiesentative  there. 
Mayor  Chauneev  Goodrich.  They 
met  in  the  state  house,  now  the  city 
hall,  and  the  roil  showed  seven  dele- 
gates from  Connecticut,  twelve  from 
Massachusetts,  four  from  Rhode 
Island,  two  from  Xew  Hampshire 
and  one  from  Windham  County.  Ver- 
mont. 

Hartford  responded  early  to  the 
nation's  call  for  aid  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion.  Governor  Bucking- 
ham issued  his  call  for  troops  April 
m.  1861. 

The  next  day  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  city,  and  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley.  Albert  W.  Drake  and  Joseph 
Perkins  were  the  first  to  otter  their 
services.  The  first  Connecticut  regi- 
ment was  organized  April  20th.  and 
was  mustered  in  at   Xew  Haven. 

Five  days  after  the  first  gun  was 
heard  at  Fort  Sumter  the  "bankers 
oi  Hartford  tendered  the  governor  a 
Loan  of  half  a  million  for  war  expenses. 


The  hrst  wife  of  Gen.  Joseph  Rr« 
Hawley.  a  niece  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  went  immediately  to  the  front. 
and  lost  her  life  from  exposure  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Her  grave  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery 
is  appropriately  decorated  every  year 
by  the  grand  army.  The  first  Con- 
necticut regiment  was  made  up  of 
three-months  men,  and  left  for  the 
front  May  to.  1801.  George  S. 
Burnham,  of  Hartford,  was  colonel 
and  Joseph  R.  Hawley  was  captain 
of  the  first  company.  George  H. 
Bugbee  of  Hartford,  was  the  first 
Connecticut  soldier  wounded  in  the 
war.  the  incident  happening  in  a  re- 
connoisance  he  was  engaged  in  June 
to.  1861.  The  first  Hartford  man  to 
fall  was  Captain  James  Harman 
Ward,  a  naval  officer,  who  was  killed 
June  27,  1861.  The  first  and  third 
Hartford  regiments  were  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  Some  Hartford 
men  prominent  in  the  war  were  Col. 
Levi  Woodhouse,  afterwards  post- 
master at  Hartford.  Robert  O.  Tyler, 
who  received  a  valuable  sword  from 
the  citizens  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  legislature  for  brilliant  service : 
Judge  Henry  E.  Taintor,  who  left 
Yale  College  in  his  boyhood,  served 
during  the  war  with  distinction,  and 
at  its  close  was  given  his  degree  by 
his  Alma  Mater  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  service :  General  Griffin  A. 
Stedman,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, who  after  a  brief,  but  brilliant 
career,  fell  in  front  of  Petersburg,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  :  Captain  E.  E. 
Marvin,  now  clerk  of  United  States 
Courts  for  Connecticut :  Major  E.  V. 
Preston,  who  served  as  paymaster 
with  such  care  and  accuracy  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  his  accounts 
were  found  to  balance  to  a  cent — a 
characteristic  honesty  and  accuracy 
which  have  long  been  recognized  as 
the  foundations  of  his  conspicuous 
success  in  an  honorable  and  useful 
business  career :  Henry  \Y.  Clay,  a 
Yale  graduate  known  as  the 
author  of  '*  The  Knightly  Soldier:" 
Captain  William  H.  Sachett :    Henry 


HISTORIC    CHARTER    OAK    CHAIR    AT    CONNECTICUT    STATE    CAPITOL 

Made  from  the  famous  old  charter  oak  tree  which  figured  prominently  in  Connecticut's  colonial  history  —  Piatt 
loaned  by  George  S.  Godard,  state  librarian 
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C.  Deming,  mayor  of  the  city,  colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut  regiment; 
three  other  veterans  who  have  held 
the  office  of  mayor,  viz. :  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley,  John  G.  Root  and  Henry 
C.  Dwight ;  Col.  Frank  Beach,  Lieut. 
Col.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  Maj.  George 
A.  Washburn,  adj.  John  H.  Burn- 
ham  are  others  fairly  credited  to 
Hartford.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 
one  of  Hartford's  most  valued  citi- 
zens, was  chaplain  of  the  Seventy- 
First  New  York.  His  record  as  a 
fearless  man  and  devoted  chaplain  is 
widely  known  and  fully  appreciated 
among  the  veterans.  Hartford  is 
proud  to  claim  also  Henry  Howard 
Brownell,  the  war  poet,  and  that 
gifted  son  of  Trinity,  Henry  C. 
Work,  who  wrote  "Marching 
Through  Georgia."  Most  distin- 
guished of  the  long  line  of  Hartford 
men  who  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  stands  forth  General  Joseph 
R.  Hawley,  so  recently  laid  to  rest 
in  Cedar  Hill.  Prominent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  in  civil  and 
military  life,  he  never  lost  his  attach- 
ment to  Hartford,  nor  his  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare. 
Speaking  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  former  Governor  George  P. 
McLean  epigrammatically  summed 
up  the  character  of  General  Hawley's 
public  service,  when  he  said :  "For 
fifty  years  he  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  better  genius  of  the  repub- 
lic." A  representative  of  the  city, 
speaking  on  the  same  occasion,  said 
of  him :  "In  all  that  he  did  his  aims 
were  high,  his  methods  cleanly,  his 
motives  noble.  No  life  that  he 
touched  but  was  brighter  and  better 
for  the  contact.  No  good  thing  ever 
lacked  his  support,  and  no  evil  thing 
ever  escaped  his  denunciation."  The 
state  of  Connecticut  will  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory ;  but  the 
qualities  that  distinguished  him  have 
left  their  permanent  impress  on  the 
national  character  and  are  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  the  early  times  Hartford's  pub- 
lic    square     extended     from     Kinsley 


street  on  the  north  to  Grove  street 
on  the  south,  and  on  this  plot  the 
militia  were  accustomed  to  have  their 
drills.  The  plot  was  narrowed  to  its 
present  dimensions  partly  by  sales 
authorized  in  town  meeting,  and 
partly  by  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  adjoining  proprietors. 

The  old  Center  burying  ground 
was  originally  much  more  extensive 
than  its  present  dimensions,  and  was 
also  the  victim  of  encroachments  by 
abutting  property  owners  and  sales 
by  the  town. 

Votes  are  on  record  showing  now 
and  again  a  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  land  to  individuals  for  busi- 
ness and  residential  purposes.  When 
excavations  were  being  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Waverly  building, 
a  number  of  skeletons  were  un- 
earthed, indicating  that  the  site  of 
that  building  was  once  a  part  of  the 
cemetery.  The  land  occupied  by  the 
Center  Church  was  a  part  originally 
of  the  cemetery  enclosure,  the  church 
facing  Main  street,  with  the  church 
yard  or  burying  ground  behind  it.  It 
is  to  the  honor  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  that,  led  by  Mrs. 
John  M.  Holcombe,  they  redeemed 
the  sacred  spot  from  the  squalor  and 
degradation  of  its  surroundings,  re- 
stored broken  stone  and  well  nigh 
effaced  inscription,  and  enclosed  the 
plot,  so  suggestive  of  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  our  early  citizens, 
with  a  becoming  fence  and  handsome 
entrance    gates. 

The  most  popular  inn  of  early 
times  was  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  " 
or  "Bull's  tavern,"  which  stood 
on  Main  street,  some  distance  south 
of  Asylum  street.  Here  Lafayette 
was  entertained  in  1 784 ;  and  a  picture 
of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society. '  In  an 
upper  room  in  an  old  building  on 
Main  street  which  is  now  part  of 
Fenn's  furniture  store,  Noah  Web- 
ster wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
dictionary. 

At  the  home  of  Colonel  Wads- 
worth,  standing  on  Main  street  where 
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THE  LATE  GEN.    JOSEPH   R.    HAWLEY 

The  distinguished  abolitionist  who  was  among  the  first 
in  Hartford  to  respond  to  the  country's  call  in  186 1  and 
was  for  mnny  years  Connecticut's  eminent  United 
States  Senator 


the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  is  now 
located,  were  entertained  Washing- 
ton, Hancock,  Greene,  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau  and  Chastellux.  The 
Athenaeum  itself  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  citizens  and  visitors  not 
only  for  its  museum  of  historical 
souvenirs  and  curiosities,  but  for 
other  treasures  it  contains.  Built 
originally  in  1842- 1844,  extensive 
additions  were  made  to  it  in  1893, 
and  a  spacious  gallery,  reception 
rooms  and  children's  library  and 
reading  room  were  completed  in  1905. 
Within  its  walls  may  be  found  the 
library  of  the  Hartford  Library 
Association,  by  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  changed  in  1893  to 
"The  Hartford  Public  Library,"  the 
Watkinson  Library,  the  Library  of 
the  Historical  Society,  public  read- 
ing rooms  and  the  rooms  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  There  is 
also  a  public  art  gallery  and  an  art 
school. 


Hartford  has  always  been  rich  in 
churches,  their  number  and  flourish- 
ing condition  indicating  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community.  Of  these  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  are  organized 
associations,  most  of  them  owning 
and  occupying  their  own  places  of 
worship.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
organization  of  what  is  known  as  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Hartford, 
the  Center  Congregational,  antedates 
the  settlement  of  the  town  itself. 
This  church  was  organized  in  1632, 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker  as  pastor,  and 
journeyed  with  him  through  the 
wilderness  to  Hartford  in  1636,  where 
its  religious  services  have  since  been 
maintained  without  interruption.  The 
present  church  building  was  erected 
in  1807.  The  second  church  in  Hart- 
ford, the  South  Congregational,  was 
organized  February  22,  1670.  Its 
present  church  edifice  is  the  third 
building  of  the  association,  and  was 
dedicated  April  11,  1827.  Christ 
Church,  Episcopalian,  was  organized 
in  1762,  and  the  present  building,  its 
second,  was  begun  in  1827.  Then 
followed  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
organized  March  2^,  I7<p.  The} 
built  their  first  church  edifice  in  [798 
on  the  corner  ot  Market  and  Temple 
streets,  and  occupied  it  till  1S31. 
when  they  located  at  what  is  now  040 
Main  street.  Their  present  church 
was  dedicated  April  2^.  1850.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  many  of  the  most  not- 
able church  edifices  in  the  city  were 
erected.  Trinity  Church  on  Sigour- 
ney  street,  was  organized  September 
12,  1859,  completed  its  first  building 
in  1861,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it  in  [875,  consecrated  its  new 
edifice  May  31,  1800.  This  includes 
a  chapel  and  parish  house  erected 
to  the  memmory  of  Lucy  Morgan 
Goodwin.  The  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  organized  in  [866. 
Its  house  oi  worship  is  on  the  corner 
of  Wyllis  street  and  Hendrixsen 
avenue,  is  gothic  in  architecture,  ot* 
Portland  stone  and  Ohio  white  stone 
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finish,  and  was  dedicated  January  28, 
1869.  It  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Colt  in' memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band and  children. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Hartford  was  organized  in  1820,  and 
the  edifice  recently  sold  to  the  electric 
light  company  was  dedicated  in  i860. 
A  new  and  commodious  structure  is 
being  erected  for  the  use  of  this  so- 
ciety. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  commun- 
ion, Saint  Patrick's  Church  was  the 
first  organized  in  this  city,  and  dates 
from  June,  1823.  It  occupied  a 
building  on  Talcott  street  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  May  1 1,  1853. 
Another   edifice,   dedicated   December 


14,  1 85 1,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan- 
uary 24,  1875.  The  present  edifice 
in  Church  street  was  dedicated 
November  26,  1876.  The  first  build- 
ing occupied  by  St.  Peter's  Church 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  McFarland 
December  4,  1859.  The  present 
structure  on  Main  street,  near  the 
south  green  was  begun  in  April,  1865. 
The  corner  stone  of  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral  was  laid  April  29,  1877, 
and  the  building  was  consecrated 
May  8,  1892. 

In  size,  beauty  of  design,  orna- 
mentation, color  and  finish  the  cathe- 
dral on  Farmington  avenue  is  the 
most  striking  and  attractive  church 
edifice  in  the  city.     The  religious  views 


MAIN    STREET,     HARTFORD,     ABOUT    THE    TIME    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR 

Looking  south  from  corner  of  Church  street  and  Christ  church— Showing  the  old  Fourth  Congregational  church,  later  known  as  Mf 
building,  on  the  right— Old  First  Baptist  church,  later  known  as  Touro  hall,  on  the  left— From  the  Municipal  Register— Plate  loaned  by 
F.  Smith,  Town  Clerk 


ONE    OF    AMERICA  S    FIRST    CHURCH    ORGANIZATIONS 

First  Church  of  Christ,  known  as  Center  Congregational,  was  organized  as  a 
religious  body  in  163a  and  removed  to  Hartford  in  1636— Present  edifice 
erected  in  1807 


REV.   JOEL  HAWES,    D.D. 

Pastor  of  historic  Center  Church  from  1818  until  after 
close  of  Civil  War 


of  our  cosmopolitan  population  arc 
well  illustrated  by  the  church  organi- 
zations supported  by  the  various  na- 
tionalities represented  in  our  citizen- 
ship. The  German,  Swede.  Pane. 
Italian,  Frenchman,  Hebrew,  Pole, 
and  the  colored  man  as  well,  each  has 
his  own  church  organization  to  which 
he  contributes,  and  some  particular 
church  edifice  in  which  he  worships. 
The  value  o\  the  church  property  in 
the  city  is  in  the  millions;  and  the 
state  recognizes  the  value  o\  churches 
in  the  moral  uplifting  oi  the  com- 
munity by  refraining  from  taxing 
their  possessions, 

A  friend  o\  mine.  who.  personally, 
and  as  the  representative  o\  various 
corporations,  had  large  investments 
in     Hartford,    was    once    visiting    the 
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SECOND    CHURCH    OF   CHRIST,    SOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL, 
ORGANIZED    1670 

Present  church  edifice  dedicated  1827 


city,  and  I  took  him  out  for  a  drive. 
We  came  upon  the  high  school,  and 
he  asked  me  what  it  was.  I  told  him 
what  I  could  of  its  history  and  pur- 
poses. "That"  he  said,  "is  the  best 
advertisement  your  city  could  have. 
It  is  all  I  want  to  know  about  it.  It 
shows  what  the  people  are  thinking 
about,  what  their  aims  and  ambitions 
are."  Certainly  the  commendation 
of  this  shrewd  business  man  was  well 
merited.  The  best  index  to  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  community  is  to  be  found 


in  their  care  and  expenditure  for  the 
school.  Hartford  can  well,  afford  to 
be  tested  by  this  standard.  The  high 
school  housed  in  an  attractive  and 
commodius  building,  provided  with 
all  modern  apparatus  and  appliances, 
with  its  corps  of  earnest  and  compet- 
ent instructors,  steadily  and  quietly 
fulfilling  its  mission  of  vital  and 
wholesome  service,  is  the  pride  and 
delight  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  year  1638,  about  two  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Hooker  and  his 
company,     a     classical     school     was 
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founded  in  Hartford.  The  school 
was  largely  supported  by  the  town, 
but  the  pupils  were  required  to  pay 
a  small  tuition  fee.  Bequests  were 
given  it  as  early  as  1655,  1659,  I^64 
and  1680.  In  1798  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Gram- 
mar school  in  the  town  of  Hartford." 
In  1847  ^  became  merged  in  the 
classical  department  of  the  Public 
High  School.  The  original  act  of 
incorporation,  passed  May,  1798, 
stated  the  purposes  of  the  school  as 
follows:  "for  the  education  of  youth 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  highest 
branches  of  science  not  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  other  useful  languages ;  of  the 
grammar  of  the  English  tongue;  of 
geography,    navigation,    bookkeeping, 


surveying,  and  other  similar  studies 
preparatory  to  an  education  at  the 
university,  or  a  life  of  active  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  for  said  purpose  no 
youth  may,  or  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  in  said  school, 
unless  he  shall  be  adjudged  on  an 
examination,  capable  of  reading  and 
spelling  the  English  language  with 
accuracy,  writing  an  handsome  copy, 
and  small  hand,  and  resolving  ques- 
tions in  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, to  be  determined,  by  order  of 
said  trustees,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion." 

The  examination  required  as  the 
criterion  of  admission,  in  some  of 
its  particulars,  would  appall  many  a 
university  student  of  the  present 
day,  especially  the  items  of  spelling, 


CHRIST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 
-Organized  1762— Present  edifice  begun  1827 
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geography  and  writing  "an  hansome 
copy,"  and  "resolving  questions  in 
the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic." 
Previous  to  1847  this  school  held  its 
sessions  in  a  building  on  Linden 
Place.  In  that  year  the  first  high 
school  building  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets. 
The  second  building  was  erected  in 
1869  on  Hopkins  street,  and  an  ad- 
dition thereto  in  1877.  A  fire  de- 
stroyed this  building  January  24, 
1882,  with  all  its  expensive  and 
valuable  equipment.  The  third 
high  school  building  was  completed 
on  the  Hopkins  street  site  in  January 
1884,  and  in  1897  an  extensive  ad- 
dition was  made  to  it. 


The  building  is  of  Philadelphia 
pressed  brick  with  brown  stone 
trimmings,  and  has  a  total  length 
on  Hopkins  street  of  426  feet  and  is 
two  stories  high,  with  an  attic  and 
basement.  The  architecture  is 
secular  gothic.  It  is  supplied  with 
gymnasiums,  laboratories,  scientific 
apparatus,  including  a  telescope,  a 
well-equipped  reference  library  and 
modern  appliances  for  heating  and 
ventilating.  Since  1847  there  has 
been  expended  in  constructing  and 
equipping  buildings  for  this  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 
In  1897  a  manual  training  building 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  school 
building   proper,  at  an    expense    of 
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FIRST    BAPTIST    CHURCH    ORGANIZED    179O — PRESENT    EDIFICE    DEDICATED     1856 
Plate  loaned  by  courtesy  The  Church  Review 
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FIRST    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 

— Organized  1822 — Present  edifice  dedicated  1860  and  is  soon  to  be  vacated  for  beautiful 
new  structure  being  erected  on  Farmington  Avenue — Plate  loaned  by  courtesy  The 
Church  Review 


about  $40,000.  The  English  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  offers  a 
liberal  education  in  the  higher  Eng- 
lish branches  and  in  modern  lan- 
guages, while  the  classical  depart- 
ment prepares  for  any  college  or 
university. 

The  city  is  divided  into  nine 
school  districts,  each  exercising  a 
separate  and  distinct  jurisdiction 
within  its  territorial  limits,  and  each 
building  and  maintaining  its  own 
school  houses,  laying  its  own  school 
tax,  and  conducting  its  own  schools. 
These  districts,  together,  have  ex- 
pended, on  land  and  buildings  now 
occupied    for   school  purposes,  very 


nearly  $1,750,000.  The  districts  are 
very  unequal,  territorially  and  in 
point  of  assessable  property,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  district  showing 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  usually  the 
poorest  school  accommodations. 
For  a  small  grand  list  calls  for  a 
high  rate  of  taxation  and  the  amount 
realized  from  any  possible  tax  must 
be  relatively  small.  Hampered  by 
lack  of  means,  the  poor  district 
affords  fewer  opportunities  and 
facilities  to  its  pupils  than  its  more 
favored  neighbor,  and  is  liable  to 
become  poorer  and  poorer  from 
lacking  school  advantages  to  attract 
settlers,  while  its   high  tax    rate  re- 
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S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
1823— Present  edifice  dedicated  1876 


pels  property-owning  citizens.  The 
situation  is  a  most  perplexing  one 
and  the  difficulty  is  historical,  lying 
in  the  district  system  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  throughout  the  state. 
Consolidation  has  been  sought  and 
is  being  tried  by  many  towns  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil. 

In  Hartford  we  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  dividing  the  town 
tax  of  one  mill,  raised  for  schools 
generally,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
relieve  the  poorer  districts  by  giving 
them  annually  an  amount  sufficient 
to  reduce  their  tax  rate  to  five  mills, 
and  leaving  the  richer  districts  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Experience 
will  measure  the  value  of  this  ex- 
pedient. Of  the  wealthier  districts, 
the  West  Middle,  and  South  and  the 
Brown  have  schools  that  are  models 
of  completeness  and  up-to  date 
methods,  while   of   the   poorer    dis- 


PARK  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH ORGANIZED    1824 — PRESENT  EDIFICE  DEDICATED    1867 
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tricts,  the  Washington  has  an  en- 
viable record  for  the  excellent  re- 
sults of  its  work  and  for  the  success 
of  its  pupils  in  preparing  for  the 
High  School,  notwithstanding  that 
its  facilities  have  always  been  re- 
stricted by  the  district's  limited 
means.  The  parochial  schools. 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  for 
young  ladies;  St. Thomas'  Seminary 
for  young  men,  and  LaSalette  Col- 
lege, offering  a  course  of  training 
and  instruction  for  an  order  of 
secular  priests,  are  factors  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city. 

No  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  would  be  at  all  complete  without 
mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  for  so  many  years  identi- 
fied with  educational  interests. 
The  Barnard  family  were  among 
the  .  early  settlers  of  Hartford. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL. D.,  was  born 
in  this  city  January  24,  1811.  Edu- 
cated in  the  district   schools  and  in 


UNIVERSALIS!'    CHURCH    OF  THE 

REDEEMER 

Organized  1827 — Edifice  dedicated  i860.  About  to  be 
abandoned  and  new  structure  to  be  erected  on  Asylum 
Avenue— Pnotograph  by  Ernest  J.  Hoskins 


REV.    HORACE  EUSHNELL 


Projector  of  Bushnell  Park,  and  distinguished  writer 
and  theologian 


Yale  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1830,  he  studied  law  in 
New  York  and  Hartford,  in  the 
latter  place  in  the  office  of  William 
Hungerford,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1835.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  1S37  to  1840, 
and  in  that  body  brought  forward 
many  reforms  relating  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  As  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  later  in  his  con- 
nection with  the  State  Board 
Education  he  awakened  the  public 
to  the  necessity  for  improved  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  for 
schools  offering  instruction  in 
higher  branches  than  those  taught 
in  the  common  schools,  for  kinder- 
gartens, normal  schools 
teachers'  institutes.  From  1843 
1849  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
from  1850  to  1854  he  tilled  a  similar 
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JOSEPH  S     ROMAN     CATHOLIC     CATHEDRAL 
Corner  stone  laid  1877 


position   in    Connecticut.      He    was 
president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 


CONGREGATION     BETH     ISRAEL 
Organized  1847— Synagogue  erected  1876— Enlarged  1898 


consin  from  1857  to  1859  and  of  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis  in  1865 
-6.  From  1867  to  1870  he  was 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, being  the  first  to  hold  that 
office,  and,  during  his  long  career 
of  usefulness,  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing and  systematizing  the  public 
school  work  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  1852,  Thomas  Rainey, 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal,  said  of 
him:  "He  has  done  more  than  any 
other  ten  men  in  New  England  for 
education."  He  died  July  5,  1900, 
at  Hartford,  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  schools  of  Hartford  is  the 
American  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Its  build- 
ings occupy  somewhat  extensive 
grounds  on  Asylum  avenue,  near 
the  junction  of  that  street  with 
Farmington   avenue.     The    institu- 


EPISCOPAL    CHURCH    OF    THE    GOOD    SHEPHERD 


Organized  1866— Erected  as   Memorial  by   Mrs.    Samuel  Colt  to  her  deceased 
husDand  and  three  infant  children— Consecrated  i85g 


THE    CALDWELL    HART    COLT     PARISH     HOUSI 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt  as  a  mother's  memorial  to  her  only  child  who  arrived  at  mature  yeais-DedicaU, 
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rrs.lation  of  the  Legislature  to 
"The  American  Asylum,  at  Hart- 
ford, for  the  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. "    Again 

-.at  ::ra:ra:e  uanae  ~ \is  caaugei. 
by  resolution  offered  April  10,  i5:", 
to  "The  American  School,  at  Hart- 
ford, for  the  Deaf.' 
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early  to  aid  this  school  by  ap- 
propriations, which  have  been  in- 
::^r::  :::  ~  : : aa e  :  : :  na  e  as  : ;  s  use- 
fulness :ecaaue  i:::i:ei:  ani  ~.z- 
scope  of  its  work  enlarge  i.      In  1903 
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in  their  last  annual  report  (the 
eighty-ninth  that  no  deaf  child  in 
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WADSWORTH    ATHEN.tUM 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  completed  in  1844 


school  because  of  poverty."  Each 
of  thess  states  makes  sufficient  ap- 
propriations for  its  deaf  children,  of 
which  any  such  child,  who  is  a  bona 
fide  resident  of    the  state,  may  avail 


itself  by  applying  to  "  the  proper 
state  authorities."  The  governors 
and  secretariesof  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode    Island   and  Con- 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL    AT     HARTFORD    FOR    THE    DEAF 

Tne  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States— Chartered  1816 
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Photograph  by  Warner  Photograph  Company 
HARTFORD    PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOL 
First  building  erected  in  1847— Present  structure  1884  with  extensive  addition  in  1897 


necticut,  are  made  directors  ex  officio 
of  the  asylum.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school 
April  1,  1905,  was  166.  The  school, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  of 
instruction,  has  a  well-equipped  in- 
dustrial building  in  which  various 
mechanic  arts  are  taught.  The 
cabinet  shop,  with  its  substantial 
and  ornamental  products,  and  the 
classes  in  sewing  and  dress-making 
with  the  specimens  of  their  work, 
afford  gratifying  proof  of  the  use- 
fulness and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  school  was  first  opened 
April  15,  1817,  and  funds  for  its 
support  were  raised  largely  by  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  F.  F.  Gallaudet,  D. 
D.,  who  had  previously  spent  some 
time  abroad  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
educating  the  deaf,  and  whose  life 
was  largely  devoted  to  this  service. 
At  his  solicitation,  individuals  and 
churches  contributed  liberally,  and 
in  1819  Congress  made  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  institution,  which  was 
sold  and  the  proceeds  set  apart  as  a 
fund  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
institution. 


Trinity  College,  chartered  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1823  as  Wash- 
ington College,  and  given  its  present 
name  by  resolution  of  that  body  in 
1849,  has  always  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  educational,  literary 
and  scientific  life  of  the  city.  In 
1824  the  college  erected  two  build- 
ings on  the  site  of  the  present 
Capitol  grounds,  known  as  Seabury 
Hall  and  Jarvis  Hall.  In  organiz- 
ing under  the  charter  granted.  Right 
Rev.  T.  C.  Brownell,  D.D.,  LL.D .. 
was  chosen  president,  and  much  of 
the  success  of  the  institution  was 
due  to  his  distinguished  gifts  and 
intelligent  and  inspiring  work. 
From  the  beginning  the  co' 
afforded  not  only  courses  in  letters 
and  arts,  but  also  a  practical 
scientific  training,  with  special 
courses  for  students  desiring  in- 
struction in  particular  departments 
who  were  not  candidates  for  a 
gree. 

In  187 1  negotiations  were  opened 
between  the  college  and  the  city  tor 
the  sale  of  the  campus  and  buildings 
to  the  latter;  this  sale  was  consum- 
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mated  with  the  proviso  that  the  col- 
lege should  retain  the  use  of  the 
buildings  till  1877,  when  they  re- 
moved to  their  present  location  on 
Summit  street.  The  new  site  com- 
prises about  eighty  acres,  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
buildings  in  1875.  The  principal 
building  is  designed  to  be  the  west 
side  of  a  quadrangle,  and  is  upwards 
of  600  feet  in  length.  It  is  built  of 
stone  and  marks  the  western 
boundary  of  a  great  campus  stretch- 
ing east  to  Broad  street,  on  which 
other  college  buildings  are  erected, 
including  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium. The  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Letters  are  conferred  in 
course.  The  recent  happy  choice 
of  Professor  Flavel  S.  Luther  as 
president  of  the  institution  has 
given  it  an  impetus  that  promises 
well  for  its  growth  and  development. 
The  Pastoral  Union  of  Con- 
necticut, an  association  of  Congre- 
gational ministers,  was  organized  in 
^ZZ-  Upon  their  application  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1834,  incorporat- 
ing "The  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut,"  the  preamble  of  the 
resolution  reciting  that  its  purpose 
was  to  establish  "a  manual  labor 
theological  institute  in  this  state." 
The  first  seminary  was  built  in  1834, 
in  East  Windsor  Hill,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  thirty  years.  It 
removed  to  Hartford  in  1865  and 
occupied  the  building  33  Prospect 
street.  Hosmer  Hall,  on  Broad 
street,  was  begun  in  1879,  the  gift 
of  James  B.  Hosmer,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
of  160  feet  on  Broad  street,  while 
in  the  rear  stands  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium.  A  librarv  of  nearly 
90,000  volumes  occupies  the  Case 
Memorial  Library  Building,  a  fire- 
proof structure  connected  with  the 
main  building,  so-named  in  memory 
of  the  late  Newton  Case,  a  liberal 
benefactor    of    the   institution.      By 


resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved  February  25, 1885, the  name 
of  the  corporation  was  changed  to 
"The  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary." 

Hartford  has  fifteen  parks,  em- 
braced in  a  single  system  and  cared 
for  by  a  board  of  ten  commissioners, 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  for  the 
period  of  ten  years.  Keeney  Park, 
comprising  about  635  acres,  the  gift 
of  Henry  Keeney,  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  under  his  will,  and 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  city  with- 
in a  few  years.  Pope  Park,  a  tract 
of  about  seventy-three  acres  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  city, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope, 
is  designed  and  used  for  a  recrea- 
tion ground  for  the  people  and  is 
particularly  enjoyed  by  residents  in 
the  factory  district  of  the  city.  The 
pioneer  in  Hartford's  park  history 
was  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  The 
park  which  bears  his  name  was  laid 
out  in  1853-4  and  cost  upwards  of 
$1,000,000.  Its  site  was  for  the 
most  part  a  city  slum,  and  the  work 
of  redeeming  it  was  a  formidable 
one,  when  the  amount  involved  and 
the  limited  means  of  the  city  at 
that  time  are  considered.  The 
energy  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  however, 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
from  the  Common  Council,  in  1876, 
three  days  before  his  death,  notice 
that  the  park  would  thereafter  be 
known  by  his  name. 

We  will  consider  fully,  in  a  later 
article,  modern  Hartford,  with  other 
of  its  insurance  companies,  its 
banks,  its  industries,  its  literary  life 
and  achievements,  its  railways  and 
railroads,  its  newspapers,  its  great 
bridge  that  was  and  is  to  be,  its 
charities,  its  residences,  its  hospitals, 
in  short,  the  multiform  manifesta- 
tions of  the  genius  of  a  vigorous 
and  thriving  community,  mindful  of 
its  honorable  origin  and  history,  and 
striving  to  make  its  future  worthy 
of  its  past.  i 
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HARTFORD'S   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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Mayor    William    F.  Henney    briefly  mentions  in  the  preceding  article  the  school  and  college  system  in  Hartford— 
Herewith  are  historical  records  of  several  of  the  city's  leading  private  institutions 

BY 

EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 

educational  qualifications.  Success 
for  them  is  locked  up  in  the  hours 
between  work  and  bedtime.  An 
institution  which  will  provide  a  way 
for  these  men  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles during  their  leisure  time, 
giving-  the  maximum  of  definite, 
practical  and  thorough  instruction 
at  a  minimum  of  expense,  is  the  key 
to  open  that  door.  Such  is  the 
Hillyer  Institute,  as  has  been 
proven  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  Its 
purpose  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  help  young  men  by  means  of 
evening  classes  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  early  education; 
to  add  to  their  earning  power  and 
chances  for  promotion  or  to  fit  for  a 
more  congenial  occupation;  to  offer 
them  means  for  self-culture  and  edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake,  combined 
with  social  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion. To  accomplish  such  a  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  offer  instruction  in 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  to  meet 
the  numerous  needs.  These  sub- 
jects are  grouped  into  departments, 
of  which  there  are  six — Industrial, 
Commercial,  Art,  Language, Science 


HOME     OF     HILLYER      INSTITUTE      AND 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  conducted  some 
evening  educational  classes 
before  1893,  but  in  February 
of  that  year  the  educational  depart- 
ment was  generously  endowed  with 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Appleton  R.  Hillyer  and  Miss  Clara 
E.  Hillyer,  in  memory  of  their  de- 
ceased father,  General  Charles  T. 
Hillyer.  From  that  time  the  depart- 
ment was  enlarged  and  called  the 
Hillyer  Institute. 

Hundreds  of  employed  men  are 
finding  themselves  handicapped  in 
life    by  the    lack    of    the    necessary 
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CLASS    IN    MECHANICAL    DRAWING    AT    HILLYER    INSTITUTE 
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CLASS    IN    AUTOMOBILE    MECHANICS    AT    HILLYER    INSTITUTE 


and  Music.  Some  of  the  subjects 
of  the  different  departments  are  not 
■taught  elsewhere  in  the  city — auto- 
mobile, care,  repair  and  operation 
of  gasolene  vehicles;  machine-shop 
mathematics,  a  course  arranged  by 
a  practical  mechanic  for  the  in- 
stitute ;  plan  reading  and  estimating, 
electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  sign 
writing,  and  others.  The  subjects 
found  in  the  curriculum  of  other  in- 
stitutions attract  many  men,  as  in- 
dividual instruction  is  given.  The 
classes  are  for  men  only.  The 
courses  are  intensely  practical — -only 
just  as  much  theory  is  given  as  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  the  sub- 
ject helpful  in  everyday  life.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  there  are 
social  and  recreative  features  of  the 
association  which  offer  the  students 
a  chance  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
study. 

Last  year  the  total  different 
number  of  students  enrolled  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
which  is  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  the  institute  for  seven 
years,  and  makes  the  largest  night 
school  in  the  state  exclusively  for 
men.  The  majority  of  these  students 
was  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partment, which  is  a  proof  that  the 
institute  is  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

The  institute  is  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association  for  the  betterment 


of  manhood.  The  physical  nature 
is  cared  for  and  developed  in  the 
gymnasium — the  hall  of  health — 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
apparatus  and  under  the  supervision 
of  a  trained  man.  Connected  with 
the  gymnasium  are  the  baths — 
shower,  tub  and  plunge.  The  relig- 
ious life  of  the  young  men  is 
strengthened  by  the  Bible  classes 
and  religious  meetings.  The  as- 
sociation recognizes  that  the  boy  of 
to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  and 
has  set  aside  an  entire  floor  in  the 
fine  building  for  him,  which  con- 
tains social  rooms,  games,  library, 
reading-rooms,  thus  training  them 
to  become  more  intelligent  and 
better  citizens 


CLASS  IN  PLUMBING    A  r  HILLYER 

INSTITUTE 
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THE    STEARNS    SCHOOL    AT    HARTFORD,     CONNECTICUT 


FOR     twenty     years     Hartford 
has     been     favored    with    a 
private  classical  school  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine   quality.      It 
has  prepared  many  boys  for  college 
and  has  furnished  a  school  home  for 
a  long  and  honorable  membership. 

In  1885  Rev.  Marcellus  Bowen, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Stearns,  established  The  Bowen 
School  at  352  Collins  street,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Chinese 
School  Building.  Three  years  later, 
when  Dr.  Bowen  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  Bible  work  in  Constanti- 
nople, Mr.  Stearns  secured  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Reid  as  his  partner.  The 
name  became  The  Collins  Street 
Classical  School.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Reid,  and  the  sale  of  the  Chinese 
building-,  made  a  new  start  neces- 
sary. For  the  last  ten  years  the 
school  has  been  called  The  Stearns 
School,  with  Mr.  Stearns  as  sole 
proprietor;  and  has  been  located 
at  his  home,  1 26  Garden  street. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Stearns  has  also  directed  a  separate 
day  school  for  girls  and  young 
ladies,  at  T22  Garden  street,  called 
The  Lord's  Hill  School.  His  aim 
has   been   to   provide  private  school 


opportunities  of  the  highest  order. 
The  past  year  this  school  had  five 
teachers — college  graduates  of  high 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Stearns  has  also  a  summer 
home,  where  boys  study  with  him, 
at  Randolph,  New  Hampshire,  at 
the  head  of  the  Presidential  range; 
noted  on  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club's  map  as  The  Hermitage. 
Besides  this,  he  secured  three 
years  ago  the  well-known  log 
cabin  on  Nowell's  ridge,  four  miles 
from  his  home.  This  mountain 
cabin  was  built  by  Dr.  William  G. 
Nowell,  a  veteran  in  educational 
work,  and  a  pioneer  in  mountain 
climbing  in  that  region  who  will 
share  the  cabin  privileges  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Six  can  sleep  here  on 
the  fir  boughs. 

This  summer  Mr.  Stearns  (with 
Professor  Edward  Y.  Hincks  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  as 
joint  owner)  will  build  a-  second 
cabin  at  the  tree-line  on  Nowell's 
ridge,  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,, 
to  be  called  Gray  Knob  Cabin. 

These  mountain  privileges  are 
freely  shared  by  the  Hartford  boys 
or  others  who  accompany  Mr. 
Stearns  in  his  summer  outings. 
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W.    V.    ABELL 
Founder  and  Director  Hartford-Springfield  Conservatory 
of  Music 


INCREASING  demand  for 
broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive courses  of  study  in  music 
in  southern  New  England  has 
resulted  in  the  Hartford-Springfield 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  has 
just  completed  its  sixth  year;  has 
extended  instruction  to  over  one 
thousand  pupils  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  now  possesses  a  foremost 
influence  in  the  development  of  musi- 
cal education  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. The  institution  was  founded 
by  W.  V.  Abell,  a  musician  and 
pedagogue  of  high  attainments,  who 
studied  under  distinguished  teachers 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  had 
twenty  years'  practical  experience 
as  instructor  and  director. 

The  Hartford  Conservatory  of 
Music  outgrew  its  first  home  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building-,  and  removed 
to  the  Cheney  Building  one  year 
ago.  It  will  re-open  September 
12th,  and  it  is  believed  will  even 
excel  its  record  of  last  season,  in 
which  there  were  three  hundred 
matriculations. 

Complete  graded  courses  are 
followed  in  all  the  principal  subjects 
leading      to      graduation     and    the 


diploma  of  the  conservatory.  The 
course  for  teachers  includes  normal 
instruction,  method  work  and 
practice  teaching;  while  the  artists' 
course  embraces  ensemble  drill  and 
public  performance. 

The  prestige  which  this  conserva- 
tory has  attained  is  due  primarily  to 
the  determination  of  Director  Abell, 
to  build  it  up  solely  on  its  merits. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  ambition 
he  has,  as  a  prime  factor,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  corps  of  in- 
structors unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
conservatory  in  the  country.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  artist-instruc- 
tors who  have  become  identified 
with  its  musical  growth  are  Theo- 
dore Van  Yorx  and  Richard  Bur- 
meister. 

Mr.  Van  Yorx,  who  stands  in  the 
forerank  of  American  tenors,  has 
had  charge  of  the  vocal  department 
since  its  foundation.  Because  of 
his  superior  method  of  singing,  com- 
bined with  ability  to  impart  his 
knowledge — unusual  in  a  soloist — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  either 
continent  an  instructor  better  quali- 
fied. His  success  as  a  vocal  teacher 
in  Hartford  has  been  unprecedented. 


Ai.VAll    Gl  0>  FK    SALMON 

Piano  Department 
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THEODORE    VAN  YORX 
Instructor  Vocal  Department  Hartford-Springfield  Con- 
servatory of  Music 

and  his  fame  as  a  concert  and 
oratorio  singer  throughout  the 
country  is  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  Burmeister,  after  having  had 
charge  of  the  pianoforte  department 
for  three  years,  accepted  the  im- 
portant position  of  director  of  the 
same  department  in  the  Dresden 
(Germany)  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Carlo  Buonamici  of  Boston,  son 
of  the  famous  Italian  teacher, 
taught  during  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  Since  then,  Alvah  Glover 
Salmon  of  Boston,  the  well-known 
composer-pianist,  lecturer  and 
authority  on  Russian  music,  has 
filled  the  position  with  noticeable 
success.  Few  American  pianists 
have  attained  equal  distinction  in 
the  concert  field.  Mr.  Salmon's 
class  in  Springfield  increased  so 
rapidly  that  Director  Abell  engaged 
Mr.  Herman  Epstein,  concert- 
pianist  of  New  York,  to  teach  at  the 
Hartford  conservatory.  Mr.  Ep- 
stein met  with  immediate  apprecia- 
tion. He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture 
and  magnetic  personality,  thor- 
oughly devoted  in  his  teaching  as 
well  as  public  playing,  and  his  in- 
struction invariably  proves  a  source 
of   inspiration  to  his  pupils.       The 


Hartford  public  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Epstein  in 
concert  next  season. 

Davol  Sanders,  violinist,  graduate 
of  the  Royal  School,  Berlin,  under 
Joachim  and  Halir,  and  director  of 
the  violin  department  of  the  Lach- 
mund  Conservatory,  New  York,  has 
charge  of  the  violin  department; 
and  Frederick  Blair,  the  talented 
'cellist,  is  instructor  in  the  violon- 
cello department. 

N.  H.  Allen,  the  dean  of  organ- 
ists, has  been  the  only  organ  in- 
structor at  the  conservatory,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  to-day  are  oc- 
cupying prominent  positions  in 
churches. 

Other  teachers,  continuing  to 
study  with  these  artists  and  using 
their  methods,  give  instruction  in 
the  several  departments. 

The  conservatory  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  teachers'  courses,  and  four- 
teen graduates  were  awarded  certifi- 
cates at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  superior  advantages  offered 
by  the  Hartford-Springfield  Con- 
servatory of  Music  render  it  no 
longer  necessary  for  students  in  this 
vicinity  to  go  to  larger  cities  to 
obtain  a  musical  education. 


DAVOL    SANDERS 
Stringed  Instruments 
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THE  Hartford  SchooU>f  Music 
which  will  open  its  six- 
teenth session  in  October, 
1905,  originated  in  the 
school  for  church  musicians,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  branch  of  the 
musical  department  at  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  now 
established  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization with  its  own  individual- 
ized departments  of  instruction  un- 
der the  management  of  twelve 
ladies  of  Hartford  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  music,  not  only  as  an 
art  and  a  profession,  but  also  as  a 
power  for  character  building  and 
mental  training. 

Dr.  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  ex- 
president  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, for  many  years  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  school  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  the  advisory  board. 
The  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments was  carried  on  at  Hosmer 
Hall  until  three  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  school  has  occu- 
pied the  building  at  8  Spring 
street. 

After  Dr.  Hartranft  went  abroad, 
Mrs.  Archibald  A.  Welch  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of 
managers:  President,  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald  A.  Welch;    secretary,  Mrs.  T. 


Belknap  Beach;  Mrs.  James  P. 
Andrews,  Miss  Katherine  E.  An- 
drews, Miss  Mary  Clark,  Mrs.  Ansel 
G.  Cook,  Mrs.  Julius  Gay,  Mrs. 
Walter  Goodwin  ;  assistant  treasurer 
Miss  Alice  Farnham  ;  Miss  Lucy  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Henry  S.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Adrian  van  S.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel B.  St.  John,  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Miss  Villa  Whitney  White. 

The  Hartford  School  of  Music 
ranks  as  an  institution  of  acknowl- 
edged educational  worth. 

In  the  piano  department  is  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Noyes  of  Boston,  who 
studied  under  Professor  Barth  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  and  with 
Mme.  Annette  Essipoff,  the  great 
artist-exponent  of  the  Leochitiyki 
ideas,  in  Paris;  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Lillian  L.  Bissell. 

At  the  head  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment is  Franz  Milcke,  who,  after  his 
conservator)''  course  at  the  New 
Academie,  (Tonkunst)  in  Berlin, 
studied  with  Hubert  Ries.  Miss 
Anna  G.  Westcott  is  also  a  teacher 
in  this  department. 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller  of  New 
York,  who  conducts  a  summer 
school  at  his  camp  near  Wilton, 
Maine,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
vocal  department. 


THE    HARTFORD    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 
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speak,  and  the  treatment  best 
adapted  10  each  individual  was  faith- 
fully applied. 

The  Huntsinger  School  has  just 
completed  its  seventeenth  year  of 
success  in  Hartford,  and  is  the  third 
largest  business  school  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Huntsinger  method  teaches 
the  student  actual  practice  from  the 
first  to  last.  The  student  transacts 
business  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  this  school,  and  pupils  of 
schools  of  other  cities.  He  does  the 
work  in  the  same  logical  scientific 
order  in  which  it  is  done  in  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  "He  learns 
to  do  by  doing." 

Nearly  nine  thousand  young  men 
and  young  women  have  tested  the 
merits  of  the  Huntsinger  training 
and,  as  a  consequence,  find  them- 
selves occupying  lucrative  and  re- 
sponsible positions  throughout  New 
England  to-day. 

Over  two  thousand  young  men 
and  young  women  have  been  placed 
in  situations  in  one  hundred  and  four 
months,  which  is  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  this  school 
remains  interested  in  its  graduates. 
Moreover,  this  record  proves  that 
the  business  men  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  training. 

This  is  a  business  age  and  com- 
petition demands  that  the  partici- 
pants be  strongly  and  practically 
qualified.  Those  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  test  the  practical 
knowledge  possessed  by  graduates 
of  thorough  business  training 
schools  are  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  commercial  schools.  The 
largest  business  houses  everywhere 
depend  upon  business  schools  to 
furnish  them  with  competent  clerks, 
accountants       and       stenographers. 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
singer that  the  cause  of  business 
education  not  only  in  Hartford  but 
throughout  the  state  has  made  such 
marvelous  strides  and  attained  such 
practical  results. 


E.    M.    HUNTSINGER 

Founder  and  President 

The  Huntsinger  Business  School  (Inc.). 

BUSINESS  education  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the 
country  to-day.  Through 
training  and  system  the  commercial 
world  has  taken  rapid  strides. 
American  business  is  indebted  to 
the  men  who  have  mastered  business 
detail  and  are  instructing  and  de- 
veloping generations  in  its  practical 
application.  One  of  the  forces  of 
this  great  work  of  education  is  E. 
M.  Huntsinger,  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  Huntsinger  Business 
School  (Inc.)  in  Hartford.  The 
public  schools  gave  him  the  founda- 
tion of  an  education;  upon  this  he 
builded  for  himself  by  taking  special 
courses,  first  as  a  public  school 
teacher,  then  for  business  college 
work.  September  i,  1888,  Mr. 
Huntsinger  established  himself  in 
Hartford,  and  began  the  building 
up  of  a  model  educational  institu- 
tion along  strictly  commercial  lines. 
Mr.  Huntsinger  had  been  a  pro- 
found student  of  human  nature,  and 
he  brought  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  new  school  in  the  shape  of 
special  methods  for  special  purposes. 
Each   student   was   measured,  so   to 
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INSURANCE  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  had  its  principal 
development  in  the  exigencies  of 

modern  commerce.  It  was  first 
applied  to  mercantile  adventures. 
The  fear  of  pecuniary  ruin  by  the 
loss  of  ship  or  cargo  checked  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Few  were  so 
wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  bear  alone 
so  great  a  loss,  but  by  dividing  the 
risk  among  many  it  was  seen  that 
the  inconvenience  to  each  of  the 
proportion  of  loss  which  he  assumed 
might  become  trivial.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  practice  of  insurance, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  to  break 
the  force  of  the  blow  of  calamity  by 
increasing  the  power  of  resistance. 
Though  known  and  practiced  among 
the  commercial  communities  of 
Southern  Europe  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  it  was  a  comparative  novelty 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  it 
received  an  immense  development, 
until  now  every  prudent  person 
who  has  property  at  risk  takes  care 
to  seek  shelter  under  a  policy  of 
insurance. 

The  author  of  "Insurance  in  Con- 
necticut," P.  Henry  Woodward, 
records:  "Underwriting  in  Con- 
necticut began  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Its  early 
ventures  were  humble,  for  the 
country  was  poor  and  few  could 
afford  to  take  risks.  Most  of  the 
large  fortunes  of  the  colonial  period 
were  scattered  and  lost  during  the 
Revolution.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle  the  stock  of  specie  on  hand 
went  abroad  to  buy  goods  for  which 
importers  could  find  little  else  to 
offer  in  payment.  Six  years  of 
unrest  and  anxiety  followed,  during 
which  the  work  of  repair  progressed 
slowly.     It  was  not  till  the  adoption 


of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mild  but 
stable  central  government  that  our 
people  threw  off  the  weight  of  re- 
pression. After  1789  the  re-awak- 
ened energies  of  our  people  found 
outlets  in  ever-multiplying  activ- 
ities. In  1792  the  Hartford  Bank 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  New  Lon- 
don were  organized.  The  benefits 
were  so  quickly  apparent  that  other 
towns  hastened  to  provide  like 
facilities.  At  Hartford  insurance 
followed  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the 
new  bank,  initiated  and  largely  car- 
ried on  for  half  a  generation  by  the 
same  men. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  one  of  the 
historians  of  "The  Memorial  His- 
tory of  Hartford  County,"  states  in 
that  authoritative  volume:  "Hart- 
ford occupies  a  unique  position  in 
fire  insurance.  For  no  predisposing 
cause  beyond  the  energy  and  skill 
of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
business,  it  has  acquired  the  leader- 
ship in  the  United  States  of  this 
important  interest,  and  has  come  to 
be  more  widely  known  for  this  than 
for  any  other  of  its  various  claims 
to  prominence.  Nowhere  else  has 
fire  insurance  reached  such  magni- 
tude as  here.  The  business  has 
grown  up  to  its  vast  proportions 
from  the  humblest  and  most  in- 
formal beginnings.  Just  how  it 
started  is  not  known.  Some 
persons  incline  to  believe  that  it 
began  in  marine  underwriting,  and 
that  Hartford  owes  its  eminence  as 
an  insurance  center  to  the  import- 
ance that  it  once  had  as  a  shipping 
port.  It  is  certain  that  verv  ear  y 
in  the  history  of  the  business  local 
merchants  and  ship-owners 
importers  insured  vessels,  and  took 
the     risk     themselves     as     a     side 


EDWIN    G.     RIPLEY 
President  1857-1862 


THOMAS    A.     ALEXANDER 

President  1862-1866 


THOMAS    K.     BRACE 
First  President  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company— 1819-1857 
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WILLIAM    B.     CLARK,     PRESIDENT    .ETNA    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
Elected  November  30,  18Q2,  and  now  in  active  administration 


speculation  among-  their  other 
ventures.  A  charter  for  a  marine 
insurance  company  was  granted  in 
1803." 

The  fire  insurance  companies  of 
Hartford  have  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  American  business  pros- 
perity and  have  reimbursed  pro- 
perty holders  in  losses  by  fire 
amounting  to  more  than  $300,000,- 
000.  The  largest  of  these  corpora- 
tions is  the  Aetna  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  a  capitol  stock  of  $4,000,- 
000  and  a  record  of  losses  paid  in 
eighty-six  years  amounting  to 
$99,899,109.49 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  this 
great  financial  corporation  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  nation's 


history,  and  bespeaks  integrity  and 
financial  genius.  The  Aetna  In- 
surance Company  was  incorporated 
at  the  May  session  of  the  L< 
lature  of  Connecticut,  in  1819,  with 
a  capital  of  $150,000;  with  privilege 
to  increase  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held 
June  15,  1 8 io,  at  Morgan's  Co 
House,  the  following  directors  were 
chosen:  Thomas  K,  Brace, 
Thomas  Belden,  Samuel  Tudor,  lr  , 
Henry  Kilbourn,  Eliphalet  Averill, 
Henrv  Seymour,  Griffin  Stedmah, 
Gains  Lyman,  Judah  Bliss,  Ca 
Pond,  Nathaniel  Bunce,  Joseph 
Morgan,  Jeremiah  Brown,  lames 
M.  Goodwin,  Theodore  Pease,  Elisba 


HOME    OF    THE    /ETNA    INSURANCE    COMPANY     1835-1867 
Located  on  lower  State  street,  Hartford,  when  the  East  Side  was  the  prosperous  business  section 
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HOME    OF    THE    .ETNA    INSURANCE    COMPANY    1867-1903 
Located  on  Main  Street,  Hartford,  and  demolished  to  give  place  to  the  new  structure 


Dodd,  Charles  Babcock.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  the  same  day, 
Thomas  K.  Brace  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  Isaac  Perkins,  secretary. 
They  voted  to  make  the  office  of 
Mr.  Perkins  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany also,  and  to  keep  its  account 
at  the  Phoenix  Bank.  How  modest 
the  beginnings  of  this  company 
were,  appears  from  the  balance 
sheet    presenting   its  operations  up 


to  May  31,  1821.  On  the  debit  side 
the  principal  item  is  the  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  declared  December 
15,  1819,  on  the  actual  cash  invest- 
ment, making  $900.  From  the 
organization  till  May  31,  1820,  the 
total  current  expenses,  including 
$225  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Perkins 
and  rent,  reached  the  sum  oi  $451.- 
82.  During  this  period  the  receipts 
from      all      sources     amounted     to 


MAGNIFICENT    NEW    HOME    OF    THE    ^TNA    INSURANCE    COMPANY    AT    HARTFORD 

Erected  1903-1905 
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$3,646.42;  and  as  no  losses  had 
occurred,  the  fiscal  year  closed  with 
a  profit  balance  of  $2,294.60.  The 
first  policy,  for  $6,000,  was  issued 
August  17,  1819,  and  is  treasured 
among  the  choice  possessions  of 
the  office.  About  a  month  later, 
the  Aetna  contracted  to  assume  all 
outstanding  risks  of  the  Middletown 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  amount- 
ing, as  it  seems,  to  nearly  $200,000. 
This  was  the  first  case  of  reinsur- 
ance of  a  company  in  the  state,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
country. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Aetna, 
the  few  American  companies  in 
existence  restricted  their  efforts 
almost  entirely  to  the  local  business 
that  could  be  conveniently  secured 
by  the  executive  officers.  Very 
early  the  Aetna  initiated  a  radical 
departure  from  the  previous 
method,  planting  agencies  cau- 
tiously at  the  more  important 
centers  of  trade,  and  gradually 
extending  the  system  till  every 
desirable  place  in  the  country  was 
occupied.  Fires  in  1827,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  losses  of  insurance  com- 
panies, were  in  excess  of  the  normal 
ratio.  Perils  so  thickened  around 
the  Aetna  that  only  the  Roman 
courage  of  the  directors  saved  it 
from  destruction. 

Isaac  Perkins  retired  in  June, 
1828.  He  practiced  law  in  Hart- 
ford from  1805  till  1840,  serving  for 
two  years  as  prosecuting  officer  for 
the  county.  For  a  while  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  C.  Per- 
kins, who  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  the  state.  For 
the  first  nine  years  the  business  of 
the  company  was  transacted  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Perkins.  His  salary 
fluctuated,  rising  in  1823  and  1824 
to  the  rate  of  $900  per  annum,  with 
an  allowance  of  $100  additional  for 
rent  and  firewood,  and  afterwards 
receding  to  $750.  In  lieu  of  salary, 
he  was  voted  four  dollars  per  day 
while  absent  on  the  trip  to  Mobile, 
whence  he  reached  home  about  the 


middle  of 

Goodwin  was  appointed  secretary 
June  9,  1828,  and  served  till  May  1, 
1837,  when  his  resignation  of  April 
24th  took  effect.  June  8,  1837, 
Simeon  L.  Loomis,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  a  faithful  clerk  in 
the  office,  was  elected  in  place  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

Dividends  of  one  dollar  per  share 
were  paid  with  fair  regularity  from 
June,  183 1,  till  December,  1834, 
when  the  rate  was  increased  to  five 
dollars.  By  May,  1836,  the  situa- 
tion had  so  improved  that  the  board 
voted  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  be  applied  on  the  stock 
notes.  Meanwhile  the  investment 
of  funds  was  resumed,  including  a 
subscription  for  300  snares  in  the 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad, 
in  the  year  1835. 

The  Aetna  was  the  first  company 
to  issue  a  fire  insurance  policy  in 
Chicago,  having  in  1834  appointed 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  to  represent  it. 
The  document  was  on  exhibition  in 
the  historical  library  of  that  city 
until  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  187 1. 
During  the  period  of  infancy,  while 
the  company  was  fighting  for  ex- 
istence, the  economical  scale  of 
expenditures  arranged  for  Secre- 
tary Perkins  on  his  initiatory  trip 
through  New  England  was  rigor- 
ously adhered  to.  Just  twenty 
years  later,  in  1842,  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  original  directors, 
made  an  extensive  circuit,  taking  in 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago,  and  all 
the  important  intermediate  towns. 
The  journey,  estimated  at  6,104 
miles,  occupied  ten  weeks,  at  an 
average  expense,  including  fares 
and  hotel  bills,  at  $3.20  per  day. 
During  most  of  his  long  life,  Mr. 
Morgan  kept  a  diary.  The  record, 
filling  many  volumes,  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  grandson,  James  J. 
Goodwin.  Chicago  then  had  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  St. 
Louis  was  six  times  as  large.  A 
notable  incident  of  the  trip  was  a 
detour    to    Ashland    to  visit    Henrv 


A.    C.    ADAMS 

Assistant  Secretary 


HENRY  E.   REES 
Assistant  Secretary 


WILLIAM   H.    KING 
Secretary  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  at  Hartford 


C.    J.   IRVIN 
Assistant  Secretary 


A.    N.    WILLIAMS 
Assistant  Secretary 
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Clay.  Mr.  Morgan  was  called  on 
oftener  than  either  of  his  associates 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  He  was 
the  father  of  Junius  S.  Morgan, 
the  eminent  London  banker,  and 
grandfather  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
whose  more  than  royal  power  in 
financial  circles  has  been  used 
effectively  to  purify  American  rail- 
way management,  and  to  rehabili- 
tate great  properties  wrecked  by 
incompetence  and  fraud.  Three 
generations  have  been  successively 
represented  in  the  directory  by 
Joseph,  Junius  S.  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
secured  in  1839,  the  company  was 
empowered  to  issue  policies  against 
the  hazards  of  inland  navigations. 
The  privilege  was  not  exercised  till 
the  autumn  of  1843,  when  the  direc- 
tors authorized  agents  at  Apalachi- 
cola,  Savannah,    Macon,  Columbus, 


Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Natchez  and 
Louisville,  to  take  risks  on  cargoes 
on  board  of  steamers  and  pole 
boats,  but  not  on  the  boats  them- 
selves, nor  on  the  cargoes  loaded 
on  "that  species  of  craft  called 
boxes,  arks  or  broadhorns. "  A 
policy  issued  October  4,  1859,  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  fifteen 
negroes,  valued  at  $16,000,  bound 
from  Glasgow,  Mo.,  to  Carrollton, 
Miss.,  is  still  preserved  at  the  home 
offices  as  a  curiosity  of  inland  in- 
surance. 

The  Aetna  escaped  the  fire  of 
December  16,  1835,  *n  New  York 
City — the  first  in  the  series  of  great 
American  conflagrations  —  which 
destroyed  property  to  the  value 
of  $15,000,000,  and  bankrupted 
twenty-three  out  of  twenty-six  local 
insurance  companies.  It  was  not 

so  fortunate  in  the  fire  of  1845, 
which  swept  $6,000,000  of   property 
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from  the  business  center  of  the 
metropolis,  and  cost  the  Aetna 
$115,000.  When  the  news  reached 
Hartford,  Mr.  Brace  called  together 
the  directors  and  told  them  that  the 
calamity  would  probably  exhaust 
the  entire  resources  of  the  com- 
pany. Going  to  the  fire-proof  safe, 
he  took  out  and  laid  on  the  table 
the  stocks  and  bonds  representing 
its  investments.  Little  was  said, 
each  member  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  take  the  initiative.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  question: 

"Mr.  Brace  what  will  you  do?" 

"Do!"  replied  he.  "Go  to  New 
York  and  pay  the  losses  if  it  takes 
every  dollar  there,"  pointing  to  the 
packages,  "and  my  own  fortune 
besides." 

"Good,  good!"  responded  the 
others.  "We  will  stand  by  you 
with  our  fortunes  also." 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
added  to  the  original  capital  in 
December,  1822.  The  secretary 
was  authorized  to  offer  the  new 
stock  at  an  advance  of  five  dollars 
on  a  share,  not  pro  rata  to  holders 
of  record,  but  "in  such  number  of 
shares  and  to  such  persons  as  in  his 
opinion  may  be  most  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  company." 

In  1846,  in  conformity  with  a 
vote  passed  the  30th  of  the  previous 
December,  $50,000  were  added, 
one-half  payable  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  and  one-half  in  the 
customary  instalment  notes.  In 
July,  1849,  a  third  increase  of 
$50,000  was  voted,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  or  indorsed  notes,  running  not 
more  than  eighteen  months.  Thus 
the  company  turned  the  middle  of 
the  century  with  a  fully  paid  capital 
of  $300,000. 

On  January  1,  1849,  the  Aetna 
owned  bonds  and  stocks  valued  at 
$269,550.  Thirteen  months  later, 
with  $50,000  of  fresh  capital  in  the 
treasury,  its  assets  amounted  to 
$456,327.46,  and  its  liability  for 
losses  to  $141,344.    In  the  interim  it 


disbursed  $125,000  for  a  single  fire 
in  St.  Louis.  But  the  season  of 
storms  which  culminated  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sent  many  competitors 
to  the  bottom,  convinced  the  public 
of  the  inherent  staunchness  of  the 
Aetna;  and  by  the  prudent  enter- 
prise of  its  managers,  even  cruel 
reverses  to  the  general  interests  of 
fire  insurance  were  made  to  bring 
to  it  large  accessions  of  business 
and  revenue.  Soon  a  thousand 
agents  were  at  work  west  of  the 
Alleghanies;  and  in  the  ensuing 
period  of  exemption  -from  large 
fires,  the  company  rolled  up  wealth 
with  a  rapidity  never  equaled  be- 
fore either  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere. 

In  1854  the  capital  was  increased 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  one-half 
contributed  by  shareholders  and  the, 
other  half  by  a  dividend  from  pro- 
fits. The  figures  remained  at  this 
point  but  a  short  time,  for  in  1857 
they  were  changed  to  an  even 
million.  In  1859,  from  the  profits 
of  two  years,  the  owners  were  glad- 
dened by  a  second  stock  dividend 
of  half  a  million,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1864  by  another  for  $750,- 
000;  thus  making  it  $2,250,000,  at 
which  the  capital  remained  until 
1866,  when  it  was  raised  by  a  stock 
dividend  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000. 
Ambition  to  make  the  Aetna  the 
largest  fire  insurance  company  in 
the  country  led  the  stockholders  in 
1881,  by  an  issue  of  to, 000  new 
shares,  at  par  for  each,  to  enlarge 
the  capital  to  four  millions,  where 
it  now  stands. 

Thomas  Kimberly  Brace,  through 
whose  influence  and  exertions 
mainly  the  Aetna  was  brought  in- 
to existence,  warned  by  the  infirm- 
ities of  age,  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  1857,  and  died  June  14, 
i860,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Ed- 
win G.  Ripley  succeeded  Mr.  Brace, 
August  4,  1857.  He  died  August 
26,  1862  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  Thomas  A.  Alex- 
ander  was   elected    president,    and 
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held  the  position  until  his  death, 
March  29,  1866.  In  April,  1866, 
Lucius  J.  Hendee  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Jotham   Goodnow,    secretary. 

November  20,  1867,  William  B. 
Clark  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary. 

In  1835  the  company  bought  of 
William  H.  Imlay,  for  $9,570,  a  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  State  street, 
and  proceeded  to  erect  the  block 
now  containing  three  stores,  num- 
bered 134-142.  For  its  office  it  oc- 
cupied No.  134  till  the  completion, 
in  1867,  of  its  brownstone  building 
on  Main  street. 

By  the  Chicago  fire  of  187 1,  the 
Aetna  lost  $3, 782,000.  To  meet  the 
impairment  the  capital  was  reduced 
one-half,  and  immediately  re-filled 
by  cash  payments  of  $1,500,000. 
Thirteen  months  afterward  the 
Boston  fire  absorbed  $1,635,067 
more,  and  the  inroad  was  made 
good  by  a  further  contribution  of 
$1,000,000  from  the  shareholders, 
making  $2,500,000  furnished  by 
them  in  a  year  to  maintain  the 
technical  solvency  of  the  company. 
After  deducting  the  losses  at 
Chicago,  over  $2,600,000  of  assets 
were  left  in  the  treasury,  exclusive 
of  fresh  contributions. 

President  Hendee  passed  away 
September  4,  1888,  aged  seventy. 
September  26,  1888,  Jotham  Good- 
now was  elected  president;  William 
B.  Clark,  vice-president;  Captain 
Andrew  C.  Bayne,  secretary,  and 
James  F.  Dudley  and  William  H. 
King,  assistant  secretaries.  Mr. 
Goodnow  died  suddenly  November 
19,  1892,  at  the  acre  of  seventy-one. 
November  30,1892,  William  B. 
Clark  was  elected  president:  and 
December  7th,  Andrew  C.  Bayne, 
vice-president;  James  F.  Dudley, 
secretary,  and  William  H.  King 
and  Egbert  O.  Weeks,  assistant 
secretaries.  The  death  of  Captain 
Bayne  brought  further  changes  in 
the  officials'  corps.  James  F.  Dud- 
ley became  vice-president;  William 
H.     King,     secretary,    and     E.    O. 


Weeks  and  F.  W.  Jenness,  assistant 
secretaries.  All  were  veterans  in 
the  service  of  the  company. 

President  Clark  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford June  29,  1841.  His  father,  A. 
N.  Clark,  was  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  Courant  during  and 
after  the  war.  The  son,  after  serv- 
ing a  short  time  on  the  newspaper, 
in  1857  entered  the  office  of  the 
Phoenix  Fire,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1863.  In  1867  he 
resigned  to  take  the  assistant 
secretaryship  of  the  Aetna.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hendee,  the  office 
of  vice-president,  created  in  1853 
for  Edwin  G.  Ripley,  and  after  his 
promotion  allowed  to  remain  vacant 
except  when  filled  for  a  brief  in- 
terval in  1862-63  by  Henry  Z.  Pratt, 
was  revived  for  Mr.  Clark.  Al- 
though still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
term  of  service  he  is  the  oldest 
insurance  official  in  the  city.  He 
has  served  as  an  Alderman  and  on 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
and  as  a  director  is  connected  with 
several  financial  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  city. 

William  H.  King,  secretary,  both 
by  inheritance  and  association, 
seems  to  be  almost  an  integral  part 
of  the  Aetna.  His  father  was  con- 
nected with  the  company  over  forty- 
four  years.  William  H.,  born  July 
4,  1840,  after  a  short  term  of 
service  during  the  war,  entered  the 
office  of  the  Aetna  in  1862,  becom- 
ing second  assistant  secretary  in 
1888,  first  assistant  secretary  in 
1892,  and  secretary  in  1893. 

On  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Dudley,  which  occurred  suddenly 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1807,  Mr.  Weeks  was 
elected  a  director  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  filled  these  offices  most 
satisfactorily  until  his  decease, 
which  occurred  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1902.  The  promotion  of 
Mr.  Weeks  to  the  vice-presidency, 
and  Mr.  Jenness  having  resigned 
and  returned  to  the  New  York 
field,     left     the    company     without 
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assistant  secretaries,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  officers,  the 
directors  unanimously  elected  Alex- 
ander C.  Adams  of  Boston,  New 
England  general  agent,  and  Henry 
E.  Rees  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Southern  special  agent,  assistant 
secretaries  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1897.  On  the  decease  of  Vice- 
President  Weeks,  Messrs.  C,  J. 
Irwin  of  Philadelphia,  special  agent 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  A. 
N.  Williams  of  Hartford,  special 
agent  for  western  New  England, 
were  elected  assistant  secretaries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany had  outgrown  the  building 
used  by  it  since  1867,  and  not  being 
of  fireproof  construction,  and  also 
not  adapted  to  modern  methods  of 
conducting  the  business,  it  was, 
after  six  months'  careful  considera- 
tion, voted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, on  the  third  day  of  December, 
1902,  to  construct  a  new  fire-proof 
building,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  office  and  the  building  on  the 
north,  occupied  by  the  Republican 
Club,  which  the  company  had 
purchased  several  years  previously. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  94 
1-2  feet  and  is  165  feet  in  depth, 
five  stories  in  height.  Granite, 
limestone,  brick  and  iron  con- 
struction, with  tile  roof  and  steel 
roller  shutters  on  exposed  side — in 
fact  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise.  The  main  or 
street  floor  is  occupied  by  the  local 
agency,  bicycle  and  wardrobe 
rooms  and  the  printing  office  of  the 
company.  The  second  floor  front, 
by  the  directors'  room,  president's 
and  secretary's  offices,  and  the  main 
office,  "two  stories  in  one,"  80x100 
feet,  a  commanding  room,  probably 
not  excelled  by  any  office  in  this 
country.  The  third  floor  front,  by 
bookkeepers,  classification  clerks, 
stenographers  and  special  agents. 
The  fourth  floor  is  reserved  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  company.  The  fifth  floor  con- 
tains the  lunch  rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  an  immense  filing  room,  which 
will    no  doubt  answer  the  purpose 
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for    which    it     is    designed    for    a 
hundred  years  to  come. 
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HOME  OF  THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  AT  HARTFORD 


M 


AYOR  HENNEY,  in  the 
preceding  article,  states 
that  from  investigations  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  organized  fire  insur- 
ance in  Connecticut,  and  is  given 
rank  to-day  as  the  oldest  active 
stock  insurance  company  in  this 
state.  As  a  culmination  of  the 
neighborhood  agreements  and 
mutual  plans  for  protection,  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1810. 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Betts,  former 
State  Insurance  Commissioner,  in  a 
historical  compilation  makes  this 
record:  "The  subscribers  met  on 
the  27th  of  June  at  the  inn  of  Amos 
Ransom  and  organized.  General 
Nathaniel  Terry  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Mitchell  secretary. 
The  sum  of  $15,000  was  received 
for  stock  and  this  was  invested  in 
the  stock  of  the  Hartford  Bank.     In 


182 1  it  entered  upon  a  much  more 
vigorous  policy  and  appointed 
several  additional  agents.  The 
Chicago  fire  of  187 1  destroyed 
property  valued  at  §150,000,000. 
The  Hartford  settled  every  loss  in 
full,  paying  out  $1,968,225.  Na- 
thaniel Terry  was  president  until 
1835,  when  E.  Terry  was  elected 
president  and  served  until  1849. 
H.  Huntington  was  then  elected 
and  held  the  office  until  1S64,  when 
T.  C.  Allyn  became  the  president 
and  continued  in  that  position  until 
1867,  when  George  L.  Chase  was 
elected  and  has  served  ever  since." 
During  the  past  thirty-seven  years 
Mr.  Chase  has  worked  indefatiga- 
bly,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fire  to-day  in  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
His  son,  Charles  E.  Chase,  and  R. 
M.  Bissell,  are  vice  presidents;  P. 
C.  Royce  is  the  secretary;  Thomas 
Turnbull,  assistant  secretary. 
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CHARLES  E.   CHASE 
Vice-President 


RICHARD  M.   BISSELL 
Vice-President 


PRESIDENT  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  real  inception  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Company  dates 
back  even  to  1794,  but  since  1810  it 
has  held  a  perpetual  charter  and  its 
business  has  been  devoted  exclus- 
ively to  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,  lightning  and 
tornadoes,  until  to-day  the  capital 
is  $1,250,000  and  total  assets  of 
nearly  $16,000,000,  has  a  net  surplus 
of  over  $4,000,000  and  has  paid 
nearly  $90,000,000  in  losses. 


PHILANDER  C.    ROYCE 
Secretary 


THOMAS  TUkNBULL 
Assistant  Secretary 
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HOxME  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ON  PEARL  STREET,    HARTFORD 


TWO  names  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  fire  in- 
surance are  Mark  Howard 
and  James  Nichols.  As 
president  of  the  old  Merchants'  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  which,  chart- 
ered in  1857,  was  the  first  in  Con- 
necticut to  repudiate  the  custom  of 
building  on  a  foundation  of  stock 
notes — a  privilege  long  embraced  in 
every  charter  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature— Mr.  Howard  made  it  a  con- 
dition upon  which  he  accepted  the 
presidency  that  the  corporation 
start  business  with  a  full-paid 
capital  of  $200,000. 

The  business  was  handled  con- 
servatively and  with  integrity,  but 
so  serious  were  the  consequences 
of  the  Chicago  fire  that  the  Mer- 
chants' was  absorbed  by  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  187 1  on  a  charter 
issued  in  1869,  with  Mark  Howard 
as  president,  and  James  Nichols, 
former  secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
Insurance    Company,    as    secretary 


of  the  new  corporation,  and  began 
business  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$500,000. 

President  Howard  died  January 
24,  1887.  James  Nichols,  long  and 
intimately  associated  with  4Mr. 
Howard,  was  elected  president 
February  9,  1887.  He  was  born 
December  25,  1830,  at  Weston,  Con- 
necticut; admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854,    and    settled    in    Hartford    as 


MARK    HOWARD 
First  President  1871-1887 
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JAMES  NICHOLS 
President— Elected  1885 


R.   STILLMAN 
Secretary 


H     A.    SMITH 
Assistant  Secietaiy 


assistant  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  1861,  when  the  district 
embraced  seven  towns,  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  Probate,  but  in 
1867  he  left  law  to  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  development  of 
insurance.  Under  his  sound  busi- 
ness principles,  the  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company  has  experienced 
steady  growth. 


To-day  the  corporation  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  Judge 
Nichols  is  still  its  capable  executive 
head.  The  total  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  nearing  $7,000,000,  and  the 
net  surplus  over  capital  and  all 
liabilities  is  nearing  $2,000,000. 
Cooperating  energetically  with 
Judge  Nichols  is  B.  R.  Stillman,  sec- 
retary, and  the  assistant  secretaries. 


INTKRIOR    MAIN    OFFICE    OF    THE    NATIONAL    FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
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IN  1867  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
lor  the  Orient  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  on  November  23, 
187 1,  the  company  organized  and 
became  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
City  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which,  with  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, was  blotted  out  of  existence 
in  the  holocaust  at  Chicago.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  was  authorized  with 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  on  a 
minimum  of  $500,000.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  drafts  upon  the  re- 
sources of  Hartford,  required  to  pay 
the  losses  at  Chicago,  the  corpora- 
tors thought  best  to  begin  with  half 
a  million,  and  to  increase  as  the 
growth  of  business  might  demand. 

The  first  directors  were  David 
Gallup,  Newton  Case,  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, Charles  T.  Webster, 
William  Boardman,  Daniel  Phillips, 
Augustus  S.  Jerome,  Fred  R. 
Foster,    John  W.  Danforth,    Selden 

C.  Preston,  James  G.  Batterson, 
Thomas  T.  Fisher,  Joseph  S.  Wood- 
ruff, Leverett  Brainard,  Charles  J. 
Cole,  William  H.  Bulkeley,  Knight 

D.  Cheney,  George  S.  Lincoln, 
Samuel  F.  Jones,  James  Campbell 
and  George  M.  Pullman.  The  first 
officers  were:  Charles  T.  Webster, 
president;  Selden  C.  Preston,  vice- 
president  and  George  W.  Lester, 
secretary;  these  gentlemen  having 
held  similar  positions  in  the  City 
Fire,  whose  agency  system  the 
Orient  proceeded  to  adopt. 

January  1,  1872,  the  first  policies 
were  written.  Ten  months  later 
came  the  Boston  fire,  which  took 
$164,000  from  the  Orient — a  heavy 
blow  to  befall  a  small  company  at 
the  beginning  of  its  career.  How- 
ever, it  met  every  obligation  by 
sight  drafts,  paying  all  losses  in  full. 

To  preserve  technical  solvency, 
the  capital  was  now  reduced  to 
$350,000.       In    January,     1875,     an 


extra  dividend  of  $50,000  in  cash 
was  declared  and  simultaneously 
turned  back  into  the  treasury,  so  as 
to  raise  the  capital  to  $400,000. 
The  process  was  repeated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  and  in  January,  1877, 
when  out  of  earnings  the  capital 
was  fully  restored  to  its  original 
figures. 

S.  C.  Preston  succeeded  Mr. 
Webster  as  president,  in  May,  1874, 
and  held  the  place  till  1883.  In 
1881  the  capital  was  raised  by  cash 
subscriptions  to  $1,000,000.  John 
W.  Brooks,  a  banker  of  Torrington, 
who  had  just  completed  a  term  of 
three  years  as  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Connecticut,  held  the 
presidency  from  1883  till  May,  1886, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Charles  B. 
Whiting. 

After  several  years  of  business 
enterprise,  the  Orient  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  was  purchased  by 
the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool, 
England. 

This  sale  was  brought  about  by 
the  resident  manager  in  this 
country,  Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine. 
Jr.,  who  became  president  of  the 
strongly  re-organized  company, 
with  $500,000  capital.  The  new 
interests,  on  securing  control,  re- 
tained the  valuable  experience  and 
services  of  Charles  B.  Whiting, 
vice-president,  and  James  Wyper 
became  secretary. 

The  Orient  Insurance  Company 
is  erecting  a  new  home  office  build- 
ing of  beautiful  design,  which  will 
soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  holds 
a  commanding  position  on  Trinity 
street,  overlooking  Bushnell  Park. 
The  corporation  is  experiencing  a 
prosperous  epoch  and  with  losses 
amounting  to  more  than  $16,000,000 
paid  since  organization,  there  is  a 
policy  holders'  surplus  of  about 
$1,250,000,  and  the  total  cash 
assets  exceed  $2,250,000 
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HON.   E.    A.    BULKELEY 
President  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  1850-1872 


THE  development  of  life  insur- 
ance in  Hartford  has  been 
so  great  that  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that^  in  point  of 
tims  it  has  occupied  little  more 
than  half  a  century.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  all  this  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  since  1846, 
before  which  time  not  only  was 
there  no  life"  insurance  company 
located  in  this  city,  but  the  very 
subject  of  life  insurance  was 
practically  unknown.  At  this  time 
Judge  E.  A.  Bulkeley  was  counsel 
for  and  a  director  of  the  Aetna 
(Fire)  Insurance  Company.  This 
company,  by  an  amendment  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1820, 
to  its  original  charter,  granted  in 
1819,  had  the  right  to  grant  an- 
nuities and  insure  lives.  The  privi- 
lege had  never  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  but  the  favorable  man- 
ner in  which  life  insurance  seemed 
to    impress    the    public   led    Judge 


Bulkeley  and  other  directors  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  old  and  half-for- 
gotten right.  A  decision  in  the 
affirmative  was  soon  reached,  and  on 
June  6,  1850,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Aetna,  in  annual  meeting,  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  at  its  present  session,  for  an  amend- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  charter  of 
this  company,  authorizing  insurance  upon 
lives,  and  accept  and  approve  the  amend- 
ment passed  by  said  assembly,  and  that 
the  directors  of  this  company  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  early  measures  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  charter-  and  its 
amendments  relating  to  the  subject  of  life 
insurance,  annuities,  etc.,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  in 
the  manner  and  not  exceeding  in  amount 
the  sum  prescribed  by  law  therefor. 

At  the  directors'  meeting  held 
later  in  the  same  day  a  motion  was 
made   by  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  passed, 
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providing  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration  and  report  to 
the  board,  as  early  as  possible,  such 
measures  and  plans  of  organization 
as  might  be  thought  expedient. 
President  Brace  appointed  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  Edwin  G.  Ripley,  and 
Miles  A.  Tuttle  as  the  committee, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on 
June  nth  they  reported  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  life  department  to  be 
known  as  the  "Aetna  Insurance 
Company  Annuity  Fund,  "with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  Aetna  stock- 
holders were  to  have  the  preference 
in  subscribing  for  the  stock.  The 
management  of  the  life  department 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  seven  of  the 
directors,  with  a  vice-president  as 
chairman.  An  actuary  was  to  be 
appointed  and  such  other  officers  as 
might  be  needed.  The  books  and 
funds  of  the  life  department  were 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
books  and  funds  of  the  company, 
The  managing  directors  were  to 
establish  a  tariff  of  premiums  and 
make  all  other  arrangements  needed 
to  conduct  the  new  business.  The 
seven  managing  directors  named  in 
the  report  were  Robert  Buell,  M.  A. 
Tuttle,  John  L.  Boswell.  Eliphalet 
A.  Bulkeley,  Roland  Mather,  E.  G. 
Ripley  and  H.  Z.  Pratt.  Judge 
Bulkeley  was  chosen  the  vice-pres- 
idential chairman.  The  $150,000 
capital  was  all  subscribed  for  by 
Aetna  stockholders,  and  the  other 
work  of  organization  proceeded  rap- 
idly. By  the.  middle  of  July  the  new 
concern  was  located  in  its  first 
offices — two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  58  State  street,  directly  over 
the  offices  of  the  parent  company. 
The  first  policy  was  issued  on  July 
15th,  1850.  It  was  for  $5,000  and 
was  on  the  life  of  George  F.  Tyler 
of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of 
General  Robert  O.  Tyler  of  Hart- 
ford. The  second  policy  was 
issued  to  Curtis  L.  North  of  Meri- 
den,  who  was  the  company's  first 
agent. 


The  beginnings  of  the  new  enter- 
prise being  small,  an  unpretentious 
office  on  State  street  provided  ample 
room  for  the  care  of  its  business: 
but  from  the  start  the  Aetna 
annuity  fund  manifested  signs  of 
the  growth  which  was  to  follow. 
It  was  soon  found  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  separate  the  annuity 
fund  from  the  parent  company,  so 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1853  amending  the 
Aetna  (Fire)  Insurance  Company's 
charter  by  incorporating  the  share- 
holders of  the  annuity  fund  of  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  as  a  life 
insurance  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany." Thus  the  Aetna  Life's 
existence  as  a  distinct  corporation 
began  May  28,  1853.  The  first 
board  of  the  new  company  was  com- 
posed of  E.  A.  Bulkeley,  Austin 
Dunham,  Henry  Z.  Pratt,  L  .  C. 
Ives,  Mark  Howard,  John  Warbur- 
ton,  Roland  Mather,  Simeon  L. 
Loomis,  John  W.  Seymour  and  W. 
H.  D.  Callender.  (The  board  of 
directors   in    1905    is   composed    of 


THOMAS  O.   ENDERS 

President  iS-j-iS-o 
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HON.   MORGAN  G.    BULKELEY 

President  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  since  1879 

United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut 


Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  G.  W.  Rus- 
sell, M.D.,  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley, 
Morgan  B.  Brainard,  A.  R.  Hillyer, 
S.  G.  Dunham,  J.  O.  Enders  and  J. 
L.  English.)  Judge  Bulkeley  was 
elected  president,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death  in  1872.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  O.  Enders, 
who  was  continued  in  the  office 
until  he  resigned  it  in  1879,  when 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  son  of  the 
first  president,  was  elected  to  the 
position,  and  has  held  it  since  with 
great  success.  J.  W.  Seymour  was 
elected  secretary,  later  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Coit.  The  office 
of  vice-president  was  not  filled  until 
1856,  when  John  W.  Seymour  be- 
came   the    first    incumbent.       John 


Warburton  was  vice-president  1857 
-59,  Simeon  L.  Loomis  1860-62 
Austin  Dunham  1863-1877,  and 
General  William  H.  Bulkeley,  a 
son  of  Judge  Bulkeley,  1877-79. 
Up  to  1879  the  position  was  purely 
an  honorary  one,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  made  an  active  office,  and  John 
C.  Webster,  who  had  been  with  the 
company  since  1865  as  general 
agent  and  superintendent  of  agen- 
cies, was  elected  to  succeed  General 
Bulkeley.  Mr.  Webster  resigned 
the  office  late  in  1898.  Mr.  J.  L. 
English,  secretary  for  thirty-eight 
years,  was  elected  vice-president  in 
February,  1905. 

There  were  by  no  means  so  many 
changes    in    the    secretaryship,    of 
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which^  office  there  have  been  only 
rive  occupants  during  the  com- 
pany's fifty-five  years  of  existence 
— namely,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Coit, 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  J.  L.  English 
and  Charles  E.  Gilbert.  Long  ten- 
ure of  office  is  even  more  notable 
in  the  case  of  the  presidents,  of 
whom  there  have  been  only  three. 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  for  instance, 
was  secretary  for  fourteen  years 
during  the  presidency  of  Judge 
Btilkeley  before  he  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  higher  office,  and  Joel 
L.  English,  the  present  vice-presi- 
dent, held  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  company  for  thirty-eight  years. 
During  its  first  year,  or  rather 
half-year,  of  business,  the  company 
wrote  528  policies,  of  which  five  are 
still  in  force.  While  its  growth  was 
rather  slow  at  first,  it  was  never- 
theless very  steady.  The  decade 
between  1850  and  i860  was  a 
critical  period  in  the  country's 
history,  financially  as  well  as 
politically,  and  conditions  were  not 
conducive  to  the  rapid  development 


MORGAN    G.     BULKLEY 

■at  the  a.ee  of  13  years,  when  first  employed  in  1851  by  the 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  upon  the 

"lowest  rung  of  the  ladder'' 


JOEL  L.    ENGLISH 

Vice-President  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
Secretary  for  thirty-eight  years 


of  new  enterprises.  Still,  the  young 
plant  was  hardy  and  thrived  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that 
bestrew  its  path.  Less  than  half  a 
dozen  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
quarters  on  State  street  became  too 
small  for  its  increasing  operations, 
and  removal  was  had  to  more  com- 
modious ones  in  Hungerford  & 
Cone's  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Central  row.  In 
1867  it  moved  to  the  Aetna  (Fire) 
Insurance  Company's  building  on 
Main  street,  where  it  occupied  half 
of  the  first  floor,  again  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  parent  company. 
Early  in  1888,  the  Aetna  Life 
bought  the  handsome  structure  next 
door  to  the  Aetna  Fire's  building. 
This  is  now  the  noted  home  office 
of  the  company. 

It  has  not  been  all  fair  sailing  for 
the  Aetna  Life,  for  from  the  start 
there  have  been  times  of  great 
booms  in  business  and  also  times  of 
great  depression,  and  life  insurance 
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shared  with  other  lines  of  business 
in  these  conditions.  But  still  for 
the  Aetna  Life  there  has  always 
been  a  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  toward  greater 
things,  sometimes  rapid  and  at  rare 
times  slow;  and  this  has  been 
steadily  going  on  until  on  January 
ist  last  it  had  increased  its  life, 
term  and  endowment  insurance 
outstanding  to  $237,304,739,  re- 
presenting   138,538    policies.       But 
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DR.    GURDON  W.    RUSSELL 

Medical  Director  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
since  1850 


this  by  no  means  represents  the 
total  business  of  the  company,  for 
in  1891,  under  the  general  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it 
organized  and  set  in  full  operation, 
an  Accident  Department,  which  has 
proven  extremely  successful.  Vice- 
President  Webster  had  charge  of 
this  department  until  he  resigned 
the  vice-presidency,  and  since  then 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  who  was  made  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  company 
in   1895    and    vice-president    of    the 


Accident  and  Liability  Department 
in  1905,  has  been  in  immediate 
charge  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president.  The  Accident  Depart- 
ment grew  very  fast  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  1898  a  health  feature 
also  was  added  to  it.  An  idea  of 
the  advance  made  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  1904,  or  four- 
teen years  after  the  accident  busi- 
ness was  started,  the  total  accident 
premium  income  was  over  $1,500,- 
000,  and  health  premium  income 
$165,174.81,  which  shows  a  greater 
gain  over  the  premium  income  for 
the  same  length  of  time  than  any 
other  company  doing  accident  and 
health  insurance;  indicating  that 
the  Aetna  Life  has  become  the 
popular  company  in  that  line  of 
business.  On  January  ist  last  the 
accident  and  health  insurance  in 
force  had  increased  to  $217,236,164. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1900,  the 
Aetna  Life  added  to  its  well-estab- 
lished Accident  Department,  the 
Liability  branch  of  the  insurance 
business.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  growth  in  this  line  has  been  so 
brilliant  that  it  has  astonished  the 
insurance  world.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  amount  of  net  cash 
actually  received  for  premiums  in 
1904  was  $1,707,  240.  This  is  with- 
out parallel  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

The  Aetna  Life  stands  to-day  in 
the  proud  position  of  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  conservative 
life  insurance  companies  in  the 
world.  With  assets  of  $73,696,178* 
a  great  surplus  of  more  than 
$8,850,000  over  every  liability,  and 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance 
in  force  amounting  to  over  $454,- 
540,000,  it  can  look  back  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  satisfaction 
upon  its  career  of  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  development  of 
corresponding  proportions  along 
the  same  wise  and  conservative 
lines.  Its  magnificent  record  of  the 
past  it  attributes  to  the  system  of  a 
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responsible  stock  management 
under  which  it  was  organized  and 
has  been  continued.  Its  founders 
believed  that  the  safest  and  best 
company  for  the  insured  would  be 
one  handled  by  men  who  had  a 
personal  and  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
its  success,  for  in  protecting  their 
own  interests  they  would  be  doing 
he  best  possible  for  the  policy 
holders.     The  result  has  more  than 


H.  W.  St.  John,  actuary;  M.  H. 
Peiler,  assistant  actuary;  M.  B. 
Brainard,  assistant  treasurer;  W. 
E.  A.  Bulkeley,  auditor;  G.  B. 
Bentley,  assistant  auditor.  Acci- 
dent and  Liability  Department:  W. 
C.  Faxon,  vice-president;  J.  S. 
Rowe,  secretary  Liability;  J.  M. 
Parker,  Jr.,  secretary  Accident.  G. 
W.  Russell,  M.D.,  medical  director; 
Edward  K.  Root,  M.D.,  medical  di- 
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HOME  OF  THE  .ETNA   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   AT   HARTFORD 


justified  that  belief.  From  its  very 
inception  the  Aetna  Life  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
managed  companies  in  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  Aetna  Life 
are:  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  presi- 
dent; J.  L.  English,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  E.  Gilbert,  secretary; 
Frank   Bushnell,    agency  secretary; 


rector;  P.  H.  Ingalls,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate medical  director;  W.  E.  Diek- 
erman,  M.D.,  associate  medical  di- 
rector; E.  A.  Wells,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate medical  director;  T.  B.  Merrill, 
superintendent  of  agencies  Western 
Division;  L.  M.  Hastings,  Superin- 
tendent of  Agencies  Accident  and 
Liability  Department. 
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JOHN   M.    HOLCOMBE,    PRESIDENT   PHCENIX   MUTUAL   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


IN  185 1,  several  prominent  men 
^connected  with  the  great 
temperance  reform  movement 
jof  that  day,  conceived  the  idea 
of4  establishing  a  life  insurance 
company  with  low  rates,  policy 
holders  to  be  only  people  of  strictly 
abstemious  habits.  They  secured  a 
charter  for  the  American  Temper- 
ance Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  incorporators  were:  Barzillai 
Hudson,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
crusade  against  alcohol;  Benjamin 
E.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Fountain,  a 
cold-water   sheet :    Thomas    S.  Wil- 


liams, ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court;  Francis 
Gillette,  a  noted  abolitionist  in  the 
formative  period  of  the  party,  and 
for  a  year  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  James  B.  Hosmer,  phi- 
lanthropist, who  left  large  sums  for 
public  uses;  Francis  Parsons,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  Edson 
Fessenden,  keeper  of  the  Eagle 
Hotel.  The  directors  chosen  were 
Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Tertius 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  Parsons,  Albert 
Day,  John  H.  Goodwin,  W.  W. 
Hoppen,       Noah      Wheaton,"'*|Mr. 
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Gillette  and  Mr.  Fessenden.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  chosen  president,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  vice-president;  and 
Mr.  Hale  secretary,  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

Satisfied  after  a  fair  trial  that, 
however  correct  the  total  abstin- 
ence principle  might  be,  the 
attempted  application  of  it  ran 
counter  to  the  inclinations  of  human 


nature,  the  managers  abandoned 
the  temperance  feature  in  1861, 
conformed  the  rates  and  contracts 
to  the  common  practice,  and  with 
legislative  permission,  changed  the 
name  to  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Many  of  the  risks  taken  under 
the  original  plan  still  remain  on 
the  books,  and  as  a  whole  have  per- 
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haps  justified  the  opinions  of  the 
founders  in  regard  to  the  greater 
longevity  of  those  who  entirely 
avoid  spirituous  drinks.  October 
5,  1852,  Benjamin  E.  Hale  was 
chosen  president  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  James  H.  Holcomb, 
secretary.  Mr.  Hale  resigned 
February  23,  1853,  to  take  the 
general  agency  of  the  company, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edson 
Fessenden.  Mr.  Holcomb  also 
resigned,  and,  declining  reelection, 
was  succeeded  by  J.  Augustus 
Wright,  March  14th.  W.  H.  Hill 
was     secretary     April,      1857-July, 


clumsy  French  concrete  method, 
combining,  as  modified,  lightness, 
strength  and  safety.  It  is  fire- 
proof throughout.  It  has  a  high- 
speed electric  elevator,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  direct  and  indirect 
steam  heat,  sanitary  plumbing, 
with  abundant  ventilation  and  light 
for  all  the  rooms.  The  front  is  in 
the  Italian  renaissance  style.  The 
rooms  of  the  company  are  finished 
in  East  India  mahogany,  and  the 
rest  of  the  interior  in  oak.  There 
are  nine  fire  and  burglar  proof 
vaults,  constructed  with  the  most 
approved  devices. 


WILLIAM   A.   MOORE 
First  Vice-President 


ARCHIBALD   A.    WELCH 
Second  Vice-President  and  Actuary 


SILAS  H.   CORNWELL 
Secretary 


1865,  and  James  F.  Burns,  July, 
1865-June,   1875. 

In  1875  Aaron  C.  Goodman  was 
chosen  president;  Jonathan  B. 
Bunce,  vice-president,  and  John  M. 
Holcombe,  secretary.  In  1890 
Jonathan  Bunce  became  president; 
John  M.  Holcombe,  vice-president, 
and   John   H.    Lawrence,  secretary. 

In  1896-7  the  company  built  a 
home  office  on  the  south  side  of 
Pearl  street,  near  Main,  seventy  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  six 
stories  high  in  front  and  three  in 
the  rear,  exclusive  of  the  basement. 
The  floors  and  roof  are  built  after 
the  new  Columbian  system,  an 
American   adaptation   of    the   more 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  held  December  27,  1904, 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  having  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the 
Society  for  Savings  of  this  city — 
the  largest  savings  bank  in  Con- 
necticut and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States — resigned  the 
office  of  president  of  the  company. 
He  remains  as  president  -  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  in  charge  of 
the  investment  department,  where 
his  services  for  many  years  have 
been  of  such  signal  value. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  unanimously:  President, 
John  M.  Holcombe;  first  vice-presi- 
dent,   William    A.    Moore;    second 
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vice-president  and  actuary,  Archi- 
bald A.  Welch;  secretary,  Silas  H. 
Cornwell.  Mr.  Welch  was  chosen  a 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
board  caused  by  the  recent  death  of 
Francis  B.  Cooley,  who  for  several 
years  was  president  of  the  Society 
for  Savings. 

Mr.  Holcombe,  after  graduating 
from  Yale — where  he  is  now  one  of 
the  lecturers  in  the  insurance 
course — served  as  actuary  for  the 
Connecticut  insurance  department, 
and  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  in  1874  and 
secretary  in  1875.  From  that  time 
to  this  he  has  been  a  power  in 
bringing  the  company  to  its  present 
high  position,  and  has  been  re- 
cognized as  distinctively  its  insur- 
ance representative.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  and  is  widely  known  among 
insurance  men  throughout  the 
country.  At  home  he  has  served 
his  fellow  citizens  in  both  branches 
of    the    city   government   and     on 


various  boards.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  American  National 
Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Savings 
Bank,  and  of  the  Fidelity  Company. 
Since  Mr.  Bunce,  in  the  investment 
department,  and  Mr.  Holcombe,  in 
the  insurance  department,  took  con- 
trol of  the  company's  business,  the 
assets  have  increased  from  §10,000,- 
000  to  over  $18,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  To  quote  the  Hartford 
Courant:  "Steady  growth  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  have  marked 
each  year  since  they  took  it  in 
charge,  and  it  stands  to-day  among 
the  vigorous  and  progressive  life 
companies  of  the  city  and  country." 

First  Vice-President  Moore  came 
to  the  home  office  from  the  Albany 
agency  in  187.4,  since  which  time  he 
has  gained  steady  promotion.  He 
was  elected  assistant  secretary  in 
1897,  director  in  1902,  and  secretary 
in  January,  1903. 

Second  Vice-President  Welch, 
actuary,     took      up      insurance    on 
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graduating  from  Yale,  and  came  to 
this  company  from  the  Travelers  in 
1892.  He  was  made  assistant 
secretary  in  January,  1903.  Mr. 
Welch  is  also  a  lecturer  in  the  Yale 
course,  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Secretary  Cornwell  has  been  with 
the  company  thirty-seven  years  and 
in  January,  1903,  was  promoted 
from  head  book-keeper  and  cashier 
to  be  assistant  secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January 
23»  I9°5»  these  officers  were 
reelected.  The  directors  are  John 
M.  Holcombe,  Jonathan  B.  Bunce, 
Nathaniel  Shipman,  Isaac  W. 
Brooks,  Silas  W.  Robbins,  George 
H.  Day,  Charles  E.  Gross,  Charles 
H.  Lawrence,  John  D.  Browne, 
Edward  D.  Robbins,  David  S. 
Plume,  James  Nichols,  Morris  F. 
Tyler,  William  A.  Moore  and 
Archibald  A.  Welch. 

The  law  requires  examinations  of 
insurance  companies  at  least  once 
in  four  years,  at  date  not  known  to 
the  companies  in  advance. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1899,  the 
insurance  commissioner,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  A.  Betts,  reported  that 
he  had  made  the  examination  of 
this  company  required  by  law, 
which  was  commenced  in  July, 
1898,  and  extended  over  several 
months. 

Each  item  of  the  assets  was  ex- 
amined and  valued,  and. the  policy 
lists  were  carefully  checked  over  to 
make  sure  that  every  liability  had 
been  included.  Not  only  was  this 
done,  but  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments were  investigated,  and  the 
interest  earnings,  and  the  mortality 
experience  were  looked  into.  The 
commissioner  reported  that  the 
mortality  was  much  less  than  that 
expected  by  the  table,  the  interest 
earnings    were    considerably   more, 


and  the  surrender  values  were 
liberal,  all  of  which  indicated,  as  he 
stated,  a  most  healthy  condition. 
The  payment  of  claims  had  been 
prompt  and  no  litigations  were 
pending.  The  examiners  reported 
that  the  assets  were  such  as  were  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  which  guard  the  investments 
of  trust  funds  with  great  care.  He 
stated  that  the  total  divisible 
surplus,  as  shown  by  the  depart- 
ment, was  $78,  384.68  greater  than 
that  claimed  by  the  company  in  its 
annual  statement. 

In  1902,  the  Hon.  Theron  Upson, 
then  as  now  commissioner  of  the 
state,  made  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  company's  affairs.  In 
transmitting  the  detailed  report  of 
his  examination,  under  date  of 
October  31,  1902,  the  commissioner 
said:  " I  take  pleasure  in  handing 
you  the  result  of  the  department's 
examination  of  your  company, 
began  June  17,  and  recently  com- 
pleted. It  may  gratify  you  to  know 
that  the  final  summary  shows  a 
more  favorable  financial  condition 
than  was  claimed  by  the  company. 
You  will  see  that  the  examination 
increases  your  assets  by  $139,606.- 
01,  and  that  it  decreases  your 
liabilities  by  $40,631  91.  These 
findings  increase  your  net  surplus 
of  December  31,  1901,  over  that 
shown  in  your  annual  statement, 
$180,237.92." 

The  following  shows  the  com- 
pany's growth  the  last  ten  years: 


PREM.  INCOME 


INS,  IN  FORCE 


$10,230,475  $36,38l,049 

I2,259,2ql    57,988,162 
18,524,200    82,288,671 


1894   $1,192,773 
1899    2,180,796 

1904        3,212,531 

Policies  in  force,  49,914;  insur- 
ance in  force,  $82,288,671;  total 
paid  to  policy  holders,  $48,843^123; 
excess  (with  assets)  over  premiums 
received,  $3,389,876. 
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BY 

EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


IN  the  chapter  on  "Manufactures 
and  Inventions' '  in  the  ' '  Memo- 
rial History  of  Hartford 
County,"  W.  A.  Ayres  gives 
this  record:  "From  the  earliest 
industrial  activity  of  the  country, 
Hartford  has  had  a  leading  part  in 
manufactures.  Hartford  inventors 
have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  forms  of  busi- 
ness in  which  man)?-  millions  of 
capital  are  invested,  producing 
goods  that  go  all  over  the  world." 
In  1637  a  grist  mill  was  built  on  the 
"Little  River"  at  Hartford,  and  the 
same  business  is  still  continued, 
and  is  known  as  Daniels  Mill. 
About  1797  Dr.  Apollos  Kingsley 
built  and  operated   on   Main  street 


in  Hartford  the  first  steam  road 
wagon  ever  conducted.  He  also  in- 
vented the  first  known  brick- 
pressing  machine,  and  a  machine 
for  making  pins.  Another  of  his  in- 
ventions was  a  .ard  machine  in 
which  the  motive  power  was  furn- 
ished by  a  peculiar  tread  mill 
operated  by  eight  or  ten  dogs  which 
went  on  relays.  "The  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  steam  power 
came  in  rapid  succession,"  says 
Historian  Ayres,  "and  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  manufactures  of  the 
present  century.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  the  radical  change 
made  within  a  hundred  years  than 
is  furnished  in  Colt's  Armorv. " 
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COL.     SAMUEL    COLT 

— The  Pioneer  who  introduced  Manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale  into  Hartford 

In  telling^the*story  of  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  Samuel  Colt,  the 
volume  entitled  "Hartford  as  a 
Manufacturing,  Business  and  Com- 
mercial Center,"  says:  "Samuel 
Colt,  the  pioneer  in  introducing 
into  Hartford  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale,  through  personal 
efforts,  perpetuated  and  extended 
by  the  able  assistants  whom  he 
called  around  him,  communicated  a 
very  decided  impulse  to  the  modern 
industrial  system  of  the  world.      He 


was  born  in  Hartford  July  19,  1814. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  his 
father's  factory  at  Ware,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  at  fourteen  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  at  Amherst, 
but  preferring  to  gain  knowledge  in 
a  broader  field  he  shipped  before 
the  mast  for  Calcutta  in  July,  1827, 
and  on  the  voyage  made  a  model 
which  held  the  germs  of  the  future 
revolver.  Returning  home,  he 
again  entered  his  father's  mill, 
where,  under  the  tuition  of  William 
T.  Smith, a  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
dyeing  and  bleaching  department, 
he  obtained  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  becoming  quite 
expert  as  a  manipulator.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  acquired  in  the 
primitive  laboratory  at  Ware,  he 
made  his  second  venture  alone  into 
the  great  world  as  a  lecturer  upon 
nitrous  oxide  gas.  His  tours  ex- 
tended from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  covered  a  period  of 
over  two  years.  While  most  boys 
are  still  at  school,  or  under  the 
tutelage  of  parents,  he  had  visited 
the  antipodes,  instructed  large 
audiences  from  the  platform,  and 
multiplied  by  six  the  effectiveness 
of  the  pistol.  In  February,  1836, 
he  obtained  a  United  States  patent 
for    a    rotating    cylinder  containing 
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AUTOMATIC  COLT   PISTOL CALIBRE  32 

several  chambers  to  be  discharged 
through  a  single  barrel.  The 
previous  years  ne  had  taken  out 
patents  in  England  and  France.  In 
1836,  The  Patent  Arms  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  established  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  with  a 
proposed  capital  of  $300,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  was  paid  in,  for 
making  the  revolvers.  Colonel  Colt 
put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  government  adopt  the  weapon, 
but  two  boards  of  United  States 
officers  reported  against  it.  Mean- 
time, under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, many  were  sold  at  reduced 
prices  to  Texan  rangers,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  winning  Texan 
independence.  Later  the  revolvers 
were  used  by  a  few  of  our  troops 
with  great  effectiveness  in  the 
Seminole  war,  the  savages  becoming 
utterly  disheartened  on  finding  that 
their  pursuers  could  keep  up  a 
deadly  fire  without  stopping  to  re- 
load. Thus,  in  spite  of  official 
criticism  and  condemnation,  the 
pistol  forced  recognition  of  its 
merits  by  actual  tests  on  the  battle- 
field. But  the  demonstration  came 
too  late,  and  with  the  suspension  of 
the  works  at  Paterson  the  manu- 
facture of  the  weapon  stopped, 
while  in  time  the  demand,  chiefly 
from  the  frontier,  completely 
drained  the  market.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1847, 
General  Taylor  sent  to  Colonel  Colt 
for  a  supply.  Colonel  Colt  con- 
structed a  new  model  containing 
many  improvements,  and  having 
contracted  to  furnish  1,000  for  $28,- 
000,  made  them  in  an  armory  hired 


for  the  purpose  in  Whitneyville. 
From  this  time  forward  his  genius 
found  an  ever-broadening  field  for 
its  exercise,  and  pecuniary  rewards 
rolled  in  with  the  momentum  of  a 
mountain  torrent. 

"The  following  year  Colonel  Colt 
transferred  his  plant  to  Hartford. 
In  1852  he  bought  a  large  tract  in 
the  south  meadows,  within  the  city 
limits,  which  he  enclosed  with  a 
dyke  one  and  three-fourths  miles 
long,  twenty  feet  high  on  the  low 
grounds,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide 
at  the  base, narrowing  to  a  driveway 
of  forty  feet  on  top.  Its  walls, 
strengthened  and  beautified  by 
willows,  afford  sure  protection 
against  the  heaviest  freshets  of  the 
Connecticut.  In  the  fall  of  1855 
the  new  armory  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  In  186 1  the  armory 
was  practically  duplicated.  Within 
the  enclosure  were  also  erected 
dwellings  for  workmen,  a  public 
hall  and  a  library.  On  the  same 
grounds  a  beautiful  memorial 
church  has  been  built  since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Colt  by  Mrs.  Colt. 

"The  combination  of  intellectual 
forces  grouped  around  Samuel  Colt 
as  the  business  developed  had 
probably  never  been  equaled  in  any 
other  industrial  establishment. 
After  the  Mexican  war,  calls  for 
the  revolver  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth — especially 
from  our  own  frontier,  from  Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  the  Crimea,  and 
the  East  Indies.  Meantime,  the 
work  of  simplification  and  improve- 
ment kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
From  the  department  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  gun  machinery  several 
foreign  armories  were  largely 
equipped." 

"Colonel  Colt  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
submarine  torpedo,  having  begun 
in  boyhood  experiments  which  were 
kept  up  at  intervals  through  life. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  construct 
and  lay  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  having  by  this  means,  in 
1843,  successfully  connected  New 
York  City  with  stations  on  Fire  and 
Coney      Islands.  Colonel     Colt 

planned  to  add  to  the  armory  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  can- 
non on  a  large  scale,  but  did  not 
live  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Amid 
herculean  labors  and  far-reaching 
schemes  he  died  January  10,  1862." 

The  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Com- 
pany  had  been  incorporated  in  1856, 
and  Elisha  K.  Root  was  appointed 
president  to  succeed  Colonel  Colt. 
He  held  the  position  until  his  death 
in  1865  and  was  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  by  Richard  W.  H. 
Jarvis.         February     5,     1864,     the 


original  armory  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  involving  an  estimated  loss  of 
$800,000  in  machines  and  $400,000 
in  stock,  besides  valuable  models 
and  drawings.  The  buildings  were 
restored,  fire-proof,  on  the  old 
foundations. 

The  great  work  which  Colonel 
Colt  accomplished  for  Hartford  has 
also  made  his  name  distinguished. 
At  his  beautiful  estate,  Armsmear, 
on  Wethersfield  avenue,  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Colt,  resides, 
and  is  to-day  Hartford's  most  es- 
teemed gentlewoman.  Her  beauti- 
ful character  and  noble  philanthro- 
py have  made  her  name  equally 
as  estimable  as  that  of  her  husband. 

The  great  concern  founded  by 
Samuel  Colt  is  to-day  manufactur- 
ing revolvers  for  the  United  States 
army  and  navy,  state  national 
guards,  foreign  government  and 
municipal  police  departments. 
With  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Lewis 
C.  Grover,  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
firearms  concerns  in  the  world. 
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EXTENSIVE    PLANT    OF    THE    GREAT    POPE    INDUSTRIES    AT    HARTFORD 


WHILE  it  is  well  to  ennoble 
the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
is  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  political  econ- 
omists that  the  great  motive  power 
behind  progress  is  invention  and 
manufactures.  Scientific  scholar- 
ship is  but  selfishness  and  wasteful- 
ness unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
the  clear,  penetrating  business 
sense  of  application.  Industry  is 
well  symbolized  by  the  strong, 
Herculean  arm  that  forges  the 
practical  way. 

This  is  an  epoch-making  age 
because  inventive  genius  is  furnish- 
ing intellect  with  the  tools  with 
which  the  great  idealistic  edifice  of 
truth  and  justice  is  being  skillfully 
erected.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  American  Republic 
arrived  at  a  point  where  it  became 
necessary  for  a  continuance  of 
growth  and  prosperity  to  broaden 
the  channels  of  trade.  This  started 
the  good  roads  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

Hartford  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  center  of  action  from 
which  developed  the  good  roads 
movement,  and  Colonel  Albert 
Augustus  Pope  is  the  practical 
American  pioneer.  Through  his 
untiring  efforts  an  effective  educa- 
tional campaign'was  carried  on'and 


it  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  proper^  highways  [as 
both  rational  and  imperative.  Im- 
proved roads  made  possible  the  uni- 
versal and  practical  use  of  ^the 
bicycle  and  the  automobile.  These 
modern  vehicles  of  transportation 
are  the  very  factors  to-day  that  are 
forcing  still  greater  improvements 
in  our  American  highway  system. 

Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  was  the 
original  founder  and  organizer  of 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  which  he  supplied  all  the  capital 
and  from  the  early  inception  of  the 
business  he  has  been  its  president 
and  active  manager.  In  August, 
1877,  Colonel  Pope  finished  his  first 
model  and  began  also  the  importing 
of  bicycles.  The  very  next  year 
(1878)  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  all  the  world  knows  about  the 
subsequent  success  of  this  concern 
in  the  bicycle  field.  Colonel  Pope 
attributes  this  success  largely  to 
the  experience  he  gath  ered  when  a 
young  man,  schooling  which  was 
much  more  severe  and  radical  in  its 
result  than  that  attained  in  any  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the 
youth. 

From  the  age  of  nine  he  became 
self-reliant,  seeking  successful  em- 
ployment' during  vacation  and  out- 
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of-school  hours,  showing  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  successful  merchant  in 
handling  a  retail  produce  business, 
on  a  small  scale  to  be  sure,  but 
accomplishing  enough  to  net  a  pro- 
fit of  $100  during  the  first  season. 
This  experience,  followed  by  the 
harder  work  of  stirring  varnish  and 
lugging  about  100-pound  bales  like 
a  porter  in  a  shoe-findings  establish- 
ment, developed  a  serious  vein  in 
his  nature  and  made  him  deter- 
mined to  win  out  a  success.  This 
determination  was  shown  in  his 
honorable  war  record.  He  went 
out  with  the  Thirty-fifth  Mass- 
achusetts Volunteers  and  won 
distinction   at   the  battles  of    South 


Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg (Va.),  Knoxville,  Poplar 
Springs  Church  and  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  being  honored  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  for  gal- 
lantry of  conduct.  He  commanded 
his  regiment  before  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

As  a  natural  development  of  the 
bicycle  came  the  automobile  in  a 
direct  line  of  mechanical  evolution. 
The  experience  and  foresight  of 
Colonel  Pope  is  to-day  concentrated 
on  motor  vehicles,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  historical  record  that,  like  Fitch, 
Fulton  and  Livingston  in  steam 
invention;  like  Edison  in  electrical 
developments;  Bell  in  telephony  and 
Morse  in  telegraphy,  the  name  Pope 
is  the  dominant  force  in  this  horse- 
less age.  Some  years  before  the 
horseless  carriages  were  put  into 
service  in  this  country  the  motor 
carriage  department  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  began  a 
series  of  experiments  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  building  vehicles 
and  trying  them  out.  This  was 
initiative    work    and,    therefore,    of 
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vital  importance.  It  demanded 
great  care,  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  business  and  as  a  foundation 
for  the  skillful  building  of  motor 
cars  it  was  invaluable.  Colonel 
Pope  is  par  excellence  an  organizer 
and  developer — a  practical  user  of 
men  and  means,  never  doing  what 
he  can  hire  done  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

Colonel  Pope  then,  when  he 
turned  to  the  automobile  business 
in  earnest,  came  fully  equipped  for 
the  task,  because  he  brought  with 
him  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  America.  Trained  designers, 
mechanics  and  engineers,  some  of 
whom  had  spent  more  than  a  score 
of  years  in  the  works,  were  at  hand 
for  the  successful  solution  of  the 
new  problem. 

Colonel  Pope  speaks  of  it  as  the 
most  difficult  business,  which  takes 
at  least  three  years  to  turn  the  suc- 
cessful corner.  Even  now,  being 
the  largest  works  in  the  world, 
there  are  many  things  of  the 
reorganized  business  in  process. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  both  a  parent  and  an  operat- 
ing corporation.  Under  its  own 
name  and  that  of  the  Pope  Motor 
Car  Company,  etc.,  it  runs  seven 
very  large  manufacturing  plants, 
and  for  facilitating  the  mercantile 
end  of  the  business  it  maintains 
branch  houses  and  garages  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Westfield,  Massachusetts;  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland;  Elyria,  Ohio; 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  each  has  a  plant  producing 
Pope  products. 

The  famous  Hartford  factories 
turn  out  the  popular  Pope-Hartford 
gasoline  touring  cars,  modern 
vehicles  at  moderate  prices  and 
recognized  by  all  as  among  the 
leaders  of  their  class.  The  Hagers- 
town  plant  makes  the  well-known 
Pope-Tribune     gasoline     cars    and 


runabouts.  The  Pope  Motor  Car 
Company  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  makts 
the  famous  mile-a-minute  Pope- 
Toledo  gasoline  cars.  They  have 
won  recognition  by  their  records 
on  track  and  road.  The  Pope- 
Motor  Car  Company  at  Indianapolis 
Indiana,  produce  the  Pope-Waverly 
electrics  in  fifteen  different  models, 
— surreys,  road  wagons,  physician's 
and  depot  carriages,  together  with 
a  line  of  delivery  wagons  and  trucks. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  are  at 
Hartford,  and  from  that  point  the 
entire  concern  is  financed  and 
managed.  Colonel  Pope  has  his 
hand  ever  on  the  helm,  molds  the 
policy  and  keeps  his  eyes  on  results. 
His  son,  Albert  L.  Pope,  vice-presi- 
dent, is  active  in  the  management 
of  affairs  not  only  as  an  advisor, 
but  as  an  executive  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  into  force  the  policy 
agreed  upon. 

Though  the  start  in  1877  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  was 
small,  both  in  respect  of  the  capital 
and  the  number  employed,  it 
rapidly  increased  so  that  at  present 
the  capital  is  many  millions.  The 
company  employs  upwards  of 
several  thousand  people  on  a  floor 
area  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
square  feet,  and  the  products  of 
these  enterprises  amount  to  many 
millions  annually. 

Colonel  Pope  and  all  his  associ- 
ates are  firm  believers  in  a  carefully 
matured  business  system.  All  the 
factories,  branch  houses  and  sub- 
companies  are  under  direct  super- 
vision and  general  orders  issued 
from  Hartford,  govern  the  policy 
of  every  one  making  and  marketing 
Pope  products. 

Hartford  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  concern  like  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company,  one  of  the 
largest  financiallv  and  most  im- 
portant commercially  in  the  indus- 
trials of  to-day. 
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N  traveling  abroad  recently,  a 
Hartford  resident  observed  a 
caravan  crossing  an  African 
desert,  and  strapped  to  the  back 
of  a  camel  was  a  wire  mattress 
made  by  The  Hartford  Bedstead 
Company,  of  which  Hon.  Henry 
Roberts,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
is  president.  This  occurrence  be- 
speaks the  wide-world  market  that 
Hartford  manufactured  products 
have  attained  through  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  construction  and 
the  administration  of  their  ex- 
ecutors. 

In  1869  The  Hartford  Woven 
Wire  Mattress  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  the  late  Dr.  G.  F.  Haw- 
ley  and  others.  In  the  early  seven- 
ties the  late  George  C.  Parkins 
purchased  a  controlling  interest 
and  placed  the  business  on  a  pro- 
fitable basis.  On  January  t,  1904, 
The    Hartford    Bedstead  Company 


succeeded  The  Hartford  Woven 
Wire  Wattress  Company,  and  to- 
day is  manufacturing  steel  and 
brass  trimmed  bedsteads,  woven 
wire  and  linked  mattresses,  cots, 
cribs,  woven  wire  car  seats,  wire 
rails,  partitions,  trellises,  door  mats 
and  many  other  articles  of  the 
finest  construction.  Its  business  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  its  well- 
organized  plant  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Capital  avenue  and  Laurel 
street.  The  factory  contains  floor 
space  of  60,000  square  feet,  the 
buildings  being  brick  throughout 
and  substantially  constructed.  The 
company  has  a  force  of  traveling 
men  covering  the  United  States  and 
is  developing  foreign  trade. 

The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  Henry  Roberts,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer:  Frederic  W. 
Grant,  assistant  treasurer,  and 
Robert  R.  Pease,  secretarv. 


IN    the    valuable  historical   com- 
pilation,   "The    New    England 
States,"  published  some  years 
ago,  and  on  file  at  the  Hartford 
Public    Library,    is    this    historical 
record:  "Drop-forgings        were 

probably  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  Samuel  Colt,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  were  soon  after- 
wards made  use  of  at  the  armories  in 
in  Springfield,  Mass. ;  but  the 
devices  were  crude,  the  work  im- 
perfect, and  the  limits  of  practical 
application,  narrow.  For  a  long 
time  the  latent  possibilities  in  the 
system  waited  for  the  right  man  to 
develop  them.  It  remained  for 
Charles  E  Billings,  organizer  and 
president  of  The  Billings  & 
Spencer  Company  in  1869,  by 
numerous  improvements  and  in- 
ventions, to  raise  it  from  a  lowly 
position,  as  an  unimportant  adjunct 
of  the  machine  shop,  to  its  present 
dignity." 

P.   Henry  Woodward  of  the  Con- 
necticut    Historical    Society    says: 


"A   full    biography    of    Charles    E. 
Billings  would  afford  material  for  a 


CHARLES    E.   BILLINGS 

President  of  The  Billings  and  Spencer  Company 
at  Hartford 
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PLANT  OF  THE  BILLINGS  AND  SPENCER  COMPANY   AT   HARTFORD 

Organized  1869 


history  of  the  evolution  of  this  new 
branch  of  industry." 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
to-day  manufactures  one  of  the 
finest  lines  of  drop-forgings  in  this 
country  and  its  enormous  yearly 
output  includes  a  large  variety  of 
standard  articles,  made  of  sizes  to 
suit  the  trade  and  carried  in  stock. 
It  includes  screw-plates,  dies, 
reamers,  wrenches,  ratchet-drills, 
lathe-dogs,  clamps,  lathe  tools,  com- 
bination pliers,  admitting  a  wide 
range  of  adjustment,  vises,  surface 
gauges,  thumb-screws,  solid  steel 
eyebolts,  carbon  tongs,  magazine 
screw-drivers,  and  similar  articles, 
many  being  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Billings  himself.  His  adjustable 
wrenches  are  specially  suited  to 
automobiles  and  many  thousands 
have  been  sold.  Manufacturers  of 
electrical  apparatus,  sewing  ma- 
chines, gas  fittings,  guns,  pistols, 
pumps,  and  other  standard  goods, 
have  many  pieces  which  enter  into 
their  product  forged  here. 


The  skilled  workmen  total  about 
300,  and  their  product  includes 
millions  of  machinists'  tools.  En- 
tire plants  for  drop-forgings  are  also 
planned  and  constructed.  One  of 
the  greatest  honors  bestowed  upon 
the  concern  to-day  is  the  recogni- 
tion given  it  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  awarding  many 
of  its  most  important  drop-forging 
contracts  to  this  Company. 


EARLY   FACTORY  BUILDING   OF  THE    BIL- 
LINGS AND   SPENCER  COMPANY 
AT    HARTFORD 
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THE  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  March,  1895, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  type- 
writer differing  in  many  of  its  essen- 
tial features  from  any  typewriter 
that  had  ever  preceded  it  upon  the 
market.  The  first  factory  was 
located  in  a  building  on  Hudson 
street,  New  York  City,  where  a 
floor  space  of  about  10,000  square 
feet  was  occupied:  the  first  year  and 
a  half  being  devoted  to  experimental 
work;  the  first  machine   being  sold 


in  1897.  The  business  at  once  be- 
gan to  prosper,  and  in  1898  the  fac- 
tory was  removed  to  Bayonne,  N.J., 
starting  there  with  a  floor  space  of 
25,000  square  feet  and  increasing  it 
eventually  to  65,000  square  feet, 
when,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary room  for  expansion,  the  factory 
was  removed  to  Hartford.  This  oc- 
curred in  July,  1901,  where  the- 
company  first  rented,  and  after 
wards  purchased,  the  building  at 
present  occupied  by  them  on  the 
corner  of  Capitol  avenue  and  Wood- 
bine   street,  starting  in  with  a  floor 


UNDERWOOD    PLANT    AS    IT    WILL    APPEAR    WHEN    COMPLETED 
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space  of  100,000  square  ieet,  in 
creasing  it  eventually  to  130,000 
square  feet.  The  business  in  the  last 
two  years  has  more  than  doubled, 
necessitating  a  further  increase,  and 
ground  has  been  broken  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  present  plant,  giving  a 
total  floor  space  of  about  300,000 
square    feet   instead    of    130,000. 

About  1,100  hands  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  factory,  and  when  the 
addition  is  completed  it  is  calcu- 
lated employment  will  be  given  to 
2,000  mechanics  in  all.  The  present 
daily  output  is  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  complete  type- 
writers per  day,  or  about  38,000  per 
year.  The  enlarged  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  75,000  complete  type- 
writers in  one  year. 

The  product  is  sold  through  the 
medium  of  sixty  odd  branch  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  England 
and  numerous  dealers  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  principal  selling  office 
of  the  company  is  situated  at  241 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Underwood  Typewriterjwas 
awarded  a  gold  medal  (highest 
award)  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion; also  at  the  Paris  Expositionjn 


THE    UNDKRWOOD     TYPEWRITER     WHICH     IS 
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1900,  and  the  grand  prize  (Highest 
award)  at  ihe  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  recently  held  at  St 
Louis,  besides  which  numerous 
other  first  awards  have  been  re- 
ceived at  expositions  througout 
Europe,  including  one  at  Vienna 
and  another  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$3,500,000.  The  Board  of  Directors 
is  composed  of  the  following  well- 
known  bankers  and  business  men: 
John  T.  Underwood,  J.  Henry  Hag- 
gerty,  DeWitt  Bergen,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  George  B.  M.  Harvey, 
George  H.  Day,  Daniel  McWilliams, 
Charles  Strauss,  Oscar  L.  Gubel- 
man;  John  T.  Underwood  being 
president;  J.  Henry  Haggerty,  vice- 
president,  and  DeWitt  Bergen, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  one  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  that  has 
enabled  it  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
to  achieve  such  phenomenal  success, 
is  writing  in  sight,  although  many 
other  features  undoubtedly  aided  in 
accomplishing  the  above  result, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tabulating  and 
other  original  improvements  never 
seen  in  a  typewriter  before  the  Un- 
derwood first  came  on  the  market. 

The  aim  of  the  Underwood  Com- 
pany has  been  to  constantly  improve 
itsproduct.  To  this  end,  an  efficient 
corps  of  skillful  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors isconstantly  employed  in  ex- 
perimenting and  the  result  of  such 
experimenting  is  given  a  thorough 
and  practical  test  before  final  adop- 
tion and  application  to  the  machine. 
Unusual  care  is  given  to  what  might 
be  called  minor  mechanical  features, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  type- 
writer as  well  as  other  mechanisms, 
it  is  the  small  things  that  are  liable 
to  give  trouble.  Finally,  when  a 
completed  machine  goes  into  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser,  he  buys  it 
under  a  guarantee,  given  by  a  cor- 
poration financially  responsible,  that 
it  is  a  perfect  instrument  as  regards 
wormanship  or  material  that  enters 
into  its  construction. ^ 
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THE  idea  of  the  automobile  is 
older  than  that  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  first  successful 
model  having  been  produced 
than  140  years  ago,  but  its 
ascendency  to  a  permanent 
among  the  requirements  of 
modern  life  was  not  manifested  un- 
til about  1894,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that  the  development  of  Colum- 
bia gasolene  cars  began,  in  the  first 
building  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  plant  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Co  ,  at  the  corner  of  Laurel  and 
Park  streets,  Hartford.  Since  then 
the  company  has  devoted  constant 
attention  to  advancing  the  standard 
of  manufacture,  and  every  Columbia 
car  placed  on  the  market  has  been 
both  a  practical  and  a  commercial 
success. 

In  1898  a  Columbia  gasolene  car 
won  the  first  regularly  organized 
track  race  held  in  this  country.  In 
1900  a  Columbia  was  one  of  the  few 
cars  to  complete  the  historic  Phila- 
delphia-New York  run.  In  1901 
three  Columbias  led  in  the  New 
York-Buffalo  endurance  run.  In 
1903  a  24-horse-power  Columbia 
established  a  record  of  seventy-six 
hours,  including  all  stops,  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  also  led 
its  class  in  the  New  York-Pittsburg 
endurance  run.  In  1904  a  12-14- 
horse-power  Columbia  won  two  first 


prizes  in  the  Mt.  Washington  climb- 
ing contests;  a  30-35-horse-power 
Columbia  lowered  the  Chicago-New 
York  record  to  58  hours  35  minutes, 
including  all  stops;  an  18-horse- 
power  Columbia  (1905  model)  won 
its  class  event  in  the  Eagle  Rock 
hill-climbing  contests,  and  Columbia 
cars  were  awarded  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  at  the  St.  Louis  Purchase 
Expositon.  On  January  24,  1905, 
an  18-horse-power  Columbia  won 
three  events  in  the  Ormond  (Flor- 
ida) races.  This  year,  Columbias 
have  won  important  hill-climbing 
contests  at  Springfield  and  Worces- 
ter and  several  track  events.  These 
distinctions  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  that  they  were  all  won  by 
regularly  equipped  stock  cars, 
similar,  down  to  the  smallest 
details,  to  those  delivered  to  pur- 
chasers. 

Columbia  cars  are  wholly  built  in 
the  company's  own  works,  insuring 
that  uniformity  of  excellence  in 
design,  materials  and  workmanship, 
which  has  earned  the  Columbia 
name  and  reputation.  The  latest 
models  of  Columbia  gasolene  cars, 
know  as  Marks  XLIV  and  XLV, 
combine  the  best  mechanical 
features  of  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors, Marks  XLII  and  XLIII, 
with  late  improvements,  giving  in- 
creased power   and    added    ease   of 
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control  and  care-taking.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  body- 
designs,  which  were  conceded  to  be 
the  most  perfect  of  any  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows 
of  1905. 

Columbia  Electric  Carriages  have 
held  the  lead  through  all  changes  of 
design  and  type  since  1895.  The 
latest  models  represent  the  latest 
results  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 
pany's manufacturing  experience  of 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the 
company's  electric  product  has  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  output  of  all 
other  makers  of  electric  vehicles. 
In  the  development  of  these  models 
the  company  has  worked  with 
steady  and  consistent  attention  to 
improvements,  and  spared  neither 
labor  nor  expense  in  devising  what- 
ever could  be  of  service  in  securing 
betterment  of  design,  higher  effici- 
encies,   simplified    structures,    and 


greater  economy  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Columbia  electric  town  carriages 
of  the  coach  type  are  built  for 
private  service  only  from  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  most 
critical  and  discriminating  class  of 
vehicle  users.  The  lighter  Colum- 
bias— runabouts,  victoria-phaetons 
and  surreys — are  no  less  distinctive 
in  points  of  exclusive  design,  high 
efficiency  and  perfection  of  detail 
and  finish. 

Officers  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Company  are  M.  J.  Budlong,  presi- 
dent;  H.  W.  Kyte,  secretary;  W. 
G.  Henderson,  treasurer;  G.  W. 
Wesley,  superintendent;  Hiram 
Percy  Maxim,  chief  engineer. 

The  company  employs  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  men  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  automobile-making  con- 
cerns of  the  world.  The  factory 
occupies   204,000  square  feet. 
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BY 


DONALD    LINES   JACOBUS,    of    New    Haven,    Connecticut 
(Continued  from  previous  issue  Connecticut  Magazine) 


23.  James4  Lines  (Benjamin3, 
Ralph2,  Ralph1)  married,  January  7 
1746,  Thankful,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Perkins)  Sperry.  They 
lived  in  New  Haven.  James  died 
January,  1792;  Thankful  died 
August  11,  181 1,  aged  88  years. 

Children: 

i.  John5,  b.  Aug.  22,  1746. 

29.  ii.  James,  b.  Nov.  30,  1748. 
iii.  Ashbel,  b.  Apr.  9,  175.1. 

He  deeded  land  to  his 
•  sons  Ashbel  and  Tyrus. 
The  latter  m..  Mar., 
T796,  Patty  Potter. 
Ashbel,  Sr.,  d.  May  11, 
1823. 
iv.  Pamela,  b.  Apr.  15, 
1756;  d.  Aug.  3,  1815; 
m.  Levi  Potter. 

30.  v.  Ezra,  b.  Sept.  24,  1760. 
vi.  Benjamin,   b.   Aug.  16, 

1762,  d.  Oct.  22,  1840. 
vii.  Sarah,  b.  Dec.  31,  1764. 
viii.  Ebenezer,   b.    June  25, 
1767. 


24.  Joseph4  Lines  (Benjamin3, 
Ralph2,  Ralph1)  removed  to  New 
Milford,  Conn.  He  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1758,  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Baldwin.  Joseph  died 
July  29,  1792,  aged  60;  and  Phebe 
died  August  23,  1823,  aged  85. 
(See  the  "Baldwin  Genealogy.") 

Children: 

i.  Clarissa5,   b.    Mar.    12, 
1759,       m.       Noahdiah 
Mygatt. 
ii.  Reuben,     b.     Jan.     21, 

1761. 
iii.  Amity,  b.  June  9,  1763, 

d.  young. 
iv.  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  2,  1766, 
m.  Nov.  20,  1791,  Han- 
nah Todd, 
v.  Philo.  b.  Jan.  11,  1769. 

25.  Samuel5  Lines  (Saumel4, 
John3,  Samuel'2,  Ralph1)  lived  in 
Wood  bridge.  Conn.,  and  married, 
June  13,  t 7 5 5 ,  Mercy  Carrington. 
Rachel,  Rhoda  and  Mercy,  children 
of  Tebulon  and  Sarah  Carrington, 
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were  baptized,  August  2,  1744,  in 
Woodbridge.  Samuel  Lines  died 
February,  18 10;  Mercy  died  Decem- 
ber 28,  1817,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  Samuel  Lines  deeded  land  to 
his  sons  Seley  and  Samuel  Lines 
March  17,  1794  (Woodbridge  Land, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  342).  On  July  28,  1794, 
he  granted  his  daughter,  Rebecca 
Lines,  land  (Woodbridge  Land,  Vol. 
II,  p.  417).  In  1813  the  estate  of 
Seley  Lines  of  Woodbridge  was 
divided  between  Alvin,  Linus, 
Luther,  Cornelius  and  Samuel 
Lines,  Philena  Wilcox  and  Rebecca 
Lines  (New  Haven  Probate,  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  404-5).  These  were  all 
undoubtedly  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Seley,  and  children  of  Samuel 
Lines. 
Children: 

31.  i.  Alvin6,  b.  about  1756. 
ii.  Philena,    m.   — ■ —    Wil- 
cox. 

32.  iii.  Linus,    b.    about    1760. 
iv.  Rebecca,  b.  about  1762, 

d.  Feb.    27.    1826,    un- 
married. 
v.  Seley,  d.   June,  1803. 
vi.  Luther,  b.   about  1768, 
d.    Mar.    28,    1847,    m. 

Susan .      Mentions 

in  his  will  his  daughter 
Sally  Maria  Camp  and 
his  grandson,  Noyes 
Starr  Hotchkiss  (New 
Haven  Probate,  Vol. 
LXII,  p.  95). 
vii.   Cornelius. 

33.  viii.  Samuel,  b.  about  1774. 

34.  ix.  Tebulon  Lines    of    Ox- 

ford was  possibly  son 
of  Samuel5.  He  would 
thus  be  named  after  his 
probable  grandfather, 
Tebulon  Carrington. 
Moreover,  Tebulon 

named    a    son     of    his 
Alvin.    who    would    be 
named  after  his  brother 
Alvin. 
26.   Erastus5  Lines  (Ralph4,  Ebe- 
nezer3, Samuel2.    Ralph1)    married 
in     Cheshire,     January      15,     1778, 


Sarah  Doolittle.  Between  1792  and 
1804  he  removed  to  Oxford,  Conn., 
where  he  died  November  15,  1815, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  His  wife 
died  the  same  month. 
Children: 

35.  i.  Ransom6, b.  about  1779. 

36.  ii.  Ralph,  bapt.  1782. 
iii.  Sarah,  m.  Josiah 

Lounsbury. 

27.  Major5  Lines  (Ebenezer4, 
Ebenezer3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1)  mar- 
ried Susanna,  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Deborah  (Dayton)  Mansfield, 
and  lived  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He 
was  a  sea  captain  and  died  May  2, 
1814.  His  widow  survived  him  un- 
til August  2,  1824.  (See  Tuttle  or 
Mansfield  genealogy.) 

Children: 

i.  Stephen6,  b.  Jan.  31, 
1777,  d.  Dec.  25,  1816, 
m.  June  11,  1796,  Har- 
riet Gourley. 

ii.  Charles  Burril,  b.  July 
29»  :779i  d.  Mar.  1, 
1833,  m.  Dec.  25,  1803, 
Laura  Frost. 

iii.  William,  b.  Mar.  18, 
1781,  d.  Oct.  10,  1822, 
m.  1805,  Elizabeth  Os- 
born. 

iv.  Elizabeth,  b.  July  5, 
1783,  d.  Mar.  20,  1852, 
m.  John  Chatterton. 

v.  Susanna,  b.  May  31, 
1785,  d.    Jan.    21,  1871. 

vi.  Marv,  b.  Mar.  31,  1788, 
m.  May  6,  1840,    David 
Daggett. 

vii.  Frances,     b      May    21, 

1790,  d.  Feb.  8',  1869. 
viii.  Major,  b.  July  n,  1792, 
d.  June  1,  1870,  m.  July 
11,  1843,  MarthaTrues- 
del. 

28.  Eber5  Lines  (John4,  Ebe- 
nezer3. Samuel2,  Ralph1)  of  Beth- 
any, Conn.,  married  Hannah  Wel- 
ton.      He  died  February  20,  1844. 

Children: 

37.  i.  Calvin6,    born    Jan.    8, 

1780. 
ii.  Alma,  m.  John  Sanford. 
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iii.  Philena,  m.  Moses  San- 
ford. 

38.  iv.  Hannah,  b.  about  1790, 

m.  (1)  Truman  Terrill; 
(2)  Aveil  Peck. 

39.  v.  Eber,  b.  about    1792. 

29.  James5  Lines  (James4,  Ben- 
jamin3, Ralph2,  Ralph1)  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  married,  January  1, 
1772,  Susanna  Ailing.  He  died 
August  5,  1816.  Susanna  died 
March  6,  1834,  aged  eighty  years. 
Susanna,  by  her  will  dated  February 
23,  1825,  left  her  whole  estate  to  her 
son  John.  (New  Haven  Probate, 
Vol.  XL1II,  p.   306  ) 

Children; 

i.  Sarah6,  m.  James  Lan- 
don. 

40.  ii.  John,   b.  Apr.  30,  1777. 
iii.  Ailing,  b.  Nov.  2,  1791, 

d.  Mar.  9,  1792. 

30.  Ezra5  Lines  (James4,  Ben- 
jamin3, Ralph2,  Ralph1)  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  married,  first,  June 
4,  1782,  Lue  Wheaton.  She  died 
September  5,  1794,  aged  thirty- 
four.  Ezra  married,  second,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1795,  Widow  Abigail  Hood, 
daughter  of  Captain  Joshua  and 
Martha  (Miner)  Ray,  who  died  June 

5,  1796,  aged  thirty-three.  He 
married,  third,  Elizabeth  Umber- 
field,  who  died  October  9,  1825, 
aged  fifty-nine. 

Children  (by  first  wife): 

i.  Henry6,  b.  about  1784, 
d.    Dec.    19,    1836,    m. 
Amelia  P.  Tooker,  who 
d.   Jan.    17,    1816,  aged 
76.     Henry  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman, 
ii.   Lue,     m.      Eli     Trow- 
bridge, 
iii.  Betsey,  m.  Jacob  Wolf. 
Children  by  third  wife: 

41.  iv.  Ezra  Augustus. 

v.  Frederick, 
vi.  William. 

vii.  James,  b.  1801,  d.   July 
3,  1806,  aged  4  years  8 
months, 
viii.  James,   b.    about    1806, 
d.  Sept.  16,  1829. 


ix.  Mehitabel,  b.  about 
1808,  d.  Jan.  1,  1832. 

31.  Alvin6  Lines  (Samuel5,  Sam- 
uel4, John3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1)  mar- 
ried, first,  Anna  Morris  of  Oxford, 
Conn. ;     married,      second,      Phebe 

.      He  died  in  Woodbridge  April 

10,  1827.      Phebe  died  December  13, 
1822. 

Child  (by  first  wife): 

42.  i.  Leverett",      b.      about 

1782  in  Oxford. 
Children  by  second  wife: 

43.  ii.  Anna,     in.     Jan.     1803, 

Ezekiel  Ball. 

iii.  Polly,  m.  Jan.  1812, 
Charles  Willoughby. 
Children:  (1)  Mary 
Marietta  Willoughby,  b, 
1813,  d.  Mar.  14,  1900, 
m.  George  F.  Carter, 
who  d.  Aug.  26,  1868, 
aged  6o;  (2)  Charles 
Christopher  Willoughby, 
b.  1815,  m  Amelia 
Brandy  ;  (3)  Alvin  Lines 
Willoughby,  b.  181 7,  d. 
1901,  m.  Oct.  15,  1840, 
Caroline  S.  Botsford, 
who  d.  May  17,  1882 

iv.  George,  m.  Aug.  181 6, 
Susan  Morris  of  Derby, 
who  d.  Mar.  20,  1879, 
and  had  William,  b. 
1818,  d.  Jan.  30,  1824; 
Edwin,  David  (b.  about 
1825,  and  m.  Susan 
),  and  Jane  Lines. 

32.  Linus6  (Samuel5,  Samuel4, 
John3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1)  married 
Keturah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Eunice  (Thomas)  Smith,  at  that 
time  Widow  Hotchkiss.  Linus  died 
March  27,  1814. 

Children: 

i.  Lewis  of  Bethany,Conn. 

ii.  Keturah,         m. 

Wheeler. 
iii.  Joseph  Willard  of 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  m. 
Oct.  15,  1S25,  Lydia 
Russel.  Their  son, 
John  Lines   of   Water- 
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bury,    was    b.    Jan.   7, 

1833- 
iv.  Linus  of  Barrington,  111. 
v.  Julia   Ann,    m.    Hiram 

Downes. 
vi.  Nancy,  m.,   Feb.   1813, 
Seymour    Sperry.       A 
daughter   of    theirs   is 
Mrs.  Jireh   B.  Foote  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
S3-    Samuel6       Lines      (Samuel5, 
Samuel4,    John3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1) 
lived  in  Woodbridge,  and  married, 
June    18,    1795,    Polly  Sperry.      He 
died  February  23,  1848.     Polly  died 
February  14,  1844,  aged  sixty-nine. 
The  division  of  the  estate  of  Samuel 
Carrington,  in    1815,    mentions   his 
daughter    Polly,    wife    of     Samuel 
Lines.     (New  Haven   Probate,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  p.    158.) 
Children: 

i.  Amadeus7,   b.    1796,    d. 

Apr.  11,  1812. 
ii.  Merrit,  b.  1798,  d.  Jan. 

27,  1840. 
iii.  Jeremiah,     b.    1801,    d. 
May  7,   1882,    m.    Nov. 
27,    1823,   Nancy  Rich- 
ardson.     Mrs.     Betsey 
Morgan       of       Wood- 
bridge,   Conn.,  is  their 
daughter, 
iv.  Eunice,  b.  1804,  m.  Oct. 
24,  1825,   William  Min- 
tonye. 
v.  Sally,  b.  1806,  d.  Sept. 
10,    1877,  m.   Mar.    27, 
1826,  Caleb  A.  Finch. 
vi.  Harriet,      m.     Feb.     5, 

1826,  Silas  Ailing, 
vii.  John,   b.    1812,   d.  Nov. 

15,  1815. 
viii.  John  J.,  b.  1818,  d.  Apr. 
2,    i860,    m.    Apr.     29, 
1842  , Eliza  Riggs. 
34-   Tebulon6      Lines     (Samuel5, 
Samuel4,   John3,   Samuel2,   Ralph1) 
of  Oxford,  Conn.,  married,  January 
25«  T795»  Lois  Andrus. 
Children: 

i.  Benjamin7  Vincen, 

bapt.  Sept.  25,  1798,  m. 
Hannah    English,    and 


had     Clark,     Marshal* 

Harriet,      Washington 

Irving,   and    Benjamin 

F.  Lines, 
ii.  Alvin     Austin,      bapt. 

Sept.  25,  1798. 
iii.  Sherman,    b.    Nov.    12, 

1798,  d.   in   Woodbury 

Aug.  31,  1876,  aged  78. 

iv.  Thirza,  b.  Oct.  3,  1800. 

v.  Tebulon  Marshal,  bapt. 

Mar.    3,    1803,   d.  Nov. 

23,  1804. 
vi.  Maria  Marcia,   b.   Dec. 

2,  1804,  d.  May  5,  1805. 

35.  Ransom6  Lines  (Erastus5, 
Ralph4,  Ebenezer3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Anna  (Mix)  Gilbert. 
He  died  November  6,  1815;  she 
died  May  19,  1839.  Their  children, 
Jairus,  Charles,  Harriet  and  Grace, 
chose  their  uncle,  Elias  Gilbert,  for 
guardian,  June  17,  1822. 

Children: 

i.  Jairus7  G.   (aged  20  at 

father's  death), 
ii.  Charles  M.  (aged  19). 
iii.  Harriet  E.(aged  17),  m. 

John  W.  Barber, 
iv.  Grace  (a^ed  13). 
v.  George  L.  (aged  11). 
vi.  Henry  (aged  8). 

36.  Ralph6  Lines  (Erastus5, 
Ralph4,  Ebenezer3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  married  Lois . 

Children: 

i.  Augustus7, 
ii.  Joseph,  m.   June,    1831, 
Eliza  Gaylord,  and  had 
issue  (1)  Edward %  Aug- 
ustus, b.  May  19,  1832; 
(2)   Frances    Louisa,   b. 
Feb.,  1836. 
iii.  Caleb, 
iv.  David. 

37.  Calvin6  Lines  (Eber5,  John4, 
Ebenezer3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1)  lived 
in  Woodbridge  and  married,  October 
13,  1808,  Sally  Newton  Booth.  He 
died  September  18,  1818. 

Children: 

44.       i.  Edwin7  Lyman, b.  1810. 
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45.      ii.  Henry    Willis,  b.    Dec. 

5.  18". 
iii.  Mary,    m.    Philo   Chat- 
field  of   New  Haven. 

38.  Hannah6  Lines  (Eber5, 
John4,  Ebenezer3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  married,  first,  Truman 
Terrell,  son  of  Eliakim  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Twitchell)  Terrell,  born 
November  23,  1784.  Truman  died 
May  20,  1852,  and  she  married, 
second,  Aveil  Peck.  Hannah 
resided  in  Bethany  and  died  Nov- 
ember 19,  1866. 

Children: 

i.  Louise  Terrell,  b.  Feb. 

20,    1814,    m.    Ezra    S. 

Sperry. 

ii.  Almira  Terrell,  b,  June 

28,  1815,  d.  Dec.  9,  1815. 

iii.  Almira  Terrell,  b.  Dec. 

25,  1816,  m.    (1)    Isaac 

Clark:  m.    (2)  Stephen 

Cudon. 

iv.  Grace  Terrell,  b.    Jan, 

11,  1819,     m.      Hiram 
Andrew. 

v.  Lauren  Terrell,  b.  Dec. 

12,  1820,  d.  October  13, 
1892. 

vi.  Elizabeth     Terrell,    b. 
Jan.  24,  1823,  m.  Nath- 
aniel Proctor, 
vii.  Smith,  b.  Apr.  9,  1825. 
viii.  Wales,  b.  Oct   29,  1826. 
ix.  Calvin,  b.  May  14,  1828, 

d.  Mar.  29.  1846. 
x    Henry,  b.  June  8,  1835, 
d.  May  18*  1836. 

39.  Eber6  Lines  (Eber5,  John4, 
Ebenezer3,  Samuel2,  Ralph1)  of 
Bethany,  Conn.,  married  Mary  Ter- 
rell, and  died  October  2,  1836. 

Children : 

i.  Calvin7, 
ii.  Minerva,      m.       Henry 

Bassett. 
iii.  Rebecca,    m.    H.   S  ev- 
ens, 
iv.  Hannah,      m.       Edwin 

Scott, 
v.  Eliza,    m.     (1)    Samuel 
Smith:  m.   (2)   Charles 
Beardsley. 


vi.  Goodell,  m.  Laura  M. 
Whitney.  Children:  (1) 
Charles  F.,  m.  Alice  B. 
Crick;  Carrie,  (2)  m. 
James  P.  Manaton;  (3) 
Frank  Goodell. 
vii.  Cornelia,      m.      S.     H. 

Shumway. 
viii.  Calvin, 
ix.  Eber. 
x.  Andrew. 

40.  John6  Lines  (James5,  James4, 
Benjamin3,  Ralph2,  Ralph1)  of 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  married,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1800,  Betsey  Perkins.  John 
died  May  19,  1847.  Betsey  died 
June  6,  185 1. 

Children: 

46.       i.  Charles7,    b.  Nov.    15, 
1800. 
ii.  David,  b.  July  1,   1803, 
was  a  sea  captain,  and 
disappeared  at  Niagara 
June  15,  1862. 
iii.  Anna,  b.   Oct.  27,  1805, 
m.  Aug.  19,  1821,  Elihu 
Sperry. 
iv.  Betsey,  b.  1809,  d.  Mar. 
7,  1824. 

41.  Ezra  Augustus6  Lines  (Ezra0, 
James4,  Benjamin3, Ralph2, Ralph1) 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  married, 
first,  Lucy  A  Ritter;  second, 
Martha  Kimberley. 

Children  (by  first  wife): 

i.  Augustus7,  E.,  b.  Nov. 
4    1822,       m.      Martha 
Kimberley. 
ii.  George  P.,  b.  Nov.   23, 
1824,  m.  (0   Almira  F. 
Augur;     (2)    Ann     E. 
Holt  Hubbard, 
iii.  Jane    E.,     b.     Aug.     2. 
1830. 
Children  by  second  wife: 
iv.  Martha. 

v.  Maria,    m.     James     H. 
Rowland. 

42.  Leverett7  Lines  (Alvin6, 
Samuel5,  Samuel4,  John3.  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  of  Oxford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  married.  January  27,  1802, 
Sally  Blake.  He  died  December 
26.  1826. 
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Children: 

i.  Leverett8,       b.      about 

1803. 

47.      ii.  David  Harpin,  b.  about 

1805. 

iii.  Orrin,  b.  Mar.  23.  1810. 

iv.  Sarah,  b.  Feb.  13,  1813, 

m.  Elizur  H.  Clark, 
v.  Lucy    Jane,     b.     about 
1815,   d.  July   26,  1854. 

43.  Anna7  Lines  (Alvin6,  Sam- 
uel5, Samuel4,  John3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  married,  January,  1803, 
Ezekiel  Ball. 

Children: 

i.  Hannah  Ball,  m. 
Lyman  Manville. 
Children:  (1)  Ann 
Eliza  beth  Ma  n  ville,  m . 
(1)  Eleazer  W.  Bald- 
win, (2)  John  H.  Claflin 
of  Gibson,  Penn.  :  (2) 
Grace  A.  Manville,  m. 
Charles  A.  Thompson; 

(3)  Lyman  D,  Manville, 
in.    Caroline    Bradley; 

(4)  Mary  L.  Manville  ^ 
m.  William  H.  Bron- 
son;  (5)  Perry  S.  Man- 
ville, m.  Ellen  J.  Smith; 

(6)  Harriet  H.  Manville, 
m.    Theodore  Bradley; 

(7)  Helen  C.  Manville, 
m.John  M.  Button;  (8) 
Emma  Brown  Manville, 
m.  Charles  H.  Pope. 

ii.  Willis  Ball,  m.  Mary 
Allen,  and  removed  to 
Georgia. 

44.  Edwin7  L.  Lines  (Calvin6, 
Eber5,  John4,  Ebenezer3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  married  Elizabeth  Curtis 
of  Meriden,  Conn.      He  died  in  1831. 

Children  : 

i.  Calvin8  C,  b.  June  20, 
1833.  lives  in  Peoria, 
111.  ;  m.(i)Jeannie  Mud- 
gett;  (2)  Helen  M. 
Stowell. 
ii.  Homer  C,  b.  June  28, 
1836,  d.  1899,  m.  Anna 
T.  Wright, 
iii.  Louise  A.,  b.  1838,  d. 
1842. 


iv.  Sarah    S.,    b.    1842,    d. 

1895. 
v.  (Son),  b.  and  d.  1843. 

vi.  Elizabeth  S.,  b.  1850,  d. 
1890,  m.  Aaron  S.  Oak- 
ford. 

45.  Henry7  W.  Lines  (Calvin8, 
Eber5,  John4,  Ebenezer3,  Samuel2, 
Ralph1)  lived  in  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
and  married,  June  2,  1835,  Harriet 
Bunnell.  He  died  January  30,  1863; 
his  widow  died  February  24,  1898. 

Children: 

i.  Henry8  Wales,  b.  June 
13,  1838,  m.  June  23, 
1861,  Sarah  C.  Munger. 
He  lives  in  Meriden, 
Conn, 
ii.  Mary  E. 
iii.  Edwin  S.,  the  well- 
known  New  Jersey 
Bishop,  m.  Mary  More- 
house. 

46.  Charles7  Lines  (John6, 
James5,  James4,  Benjamin3, 
Ralph2,  Ralph1)  married  Asenath 
Ailing.  He  lived  in  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  and  died  July  11,  1857. 
Asenath  died  October  11,  1862. 

Child: 

48.       i.  John8       Marshall,       b. 
Sept.  15,  1830. 

47.  David8  H.  Lines  (Leverett7, 
Alvin6,  Samuel5,  Samuel4,  John3, 
Samuel2,  Ralph1)  married,  first,  in 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  June  17,  1824, 
Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Street  H. 
and  Martha  (Bartholomew)  Morse. 
They  removed  to  Delphi,  N.  Y., 
where  Julia  died  September,  1846. 
He  married,  second,  in  1847,  Electa 

M. .     He    died   about    1871"  at 

Bryan,  Ohio. 

Children  (bv  first  wife): 

i.  Henry9,      b.      May    7, 

1825.  d.  Sept.  -17,  1896, 
in  New  Haven,  m. 
Sept.  23,  1846,  Mary 
Ann  Wilmot. 

ii.  Augustus,       b.       June, 

1826,  d„  Dec.  28,  1892, 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  m. 
Jan.  1,  1848,  Mary  Ann 
Scoville. 
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iii.  David   Josiah,  m.    Phi- 
lena  Goodrich,  lived  in 
Chicago,  111. 
iv.  James        Elizur,        m. 
Estella  Blake,  lived  in 
Homer,  N.  Y. 
v.  Thomas      Duane,      m. 
Jennie  Simmons,  lives 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
vi.  Frank  Newton, 
vii.  Helen. 
Children  by  second  wife: 

viii.  Charles      Aldrich,     m. 
Lettie  Bradley, 
ix.  Kate. 
x.  Orrin. 

xi.  Fred,    m.    Lizzie    Brai- 
nerd. 
48.   John8     M.     Lines    (Charles7, 
John6,  James5,  James4,  Benjamin3, 
Ralph2,  Ralph1)   married,    July   21, 
1854,  Adeline  Curley  of  New  York. 
They  lived  in   Woodbridge,    where 
Mr.  Lines  was  a  prominent  citizen. 
He  died  March  28,  1894. 
Children: 

i.  Ella9    A.,    m.    Thomas 

Lewis, 
ii.  Isabella,     d.     Nov.    11, 

1863.     : 
iii.  Harriet  M. 
iv.  Adeline    M.,    m.^June 


v. 

vi. 

vii. 


18,  1889,  Frederick   A. 

Marsh. 

David  C. 

Maude  E. 

Eugenia,    d.     June    30, 

1868. 
viii.  John       M.,       m.       Ida 

Moeller. 
ix.  Thomas  C,  d.  Aug.  20, 

1876 
Note — Through  the    kindness  of 
Mrs.     Frank     A.     Corbin      of    New 
Haven,  I  am  enabled   to   make   the 
following  addition: 

3.  Henry1  Lines  (John),  who  set- 
tled in  New  Haven  about  1642  and 
died  January  14,  1662,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Harrison.  This  is  proved  by 
the  following  record:  1668,  June 
18.  Certificate  that  Hopestill  Lyne 
— 6  to  7  years  old,  dau.  of  Henry 
Lyne  of  New  Haven,  in  New  Eng- 
land, son  of  John  Lyne  of  Badby, 
Northamptonshire,  which  Henry 
died  Jan.  14,  1662,  and  had  the  child 
Hopestill  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Richard  Harrison  of  West  Kerly, 
Cheshire,  is  still  alive,  is  sworn  to 
by  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Wm.  Meaker  and  Ellen 
Johnson.  (New  Jersey  Archives, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  29  ) 


A  TRULY  GREAT  INTELLECT,  AND  RECOGNIZED  TO  BE  SUCH  BY  THE 
COMMON  OPINION  OF  MANKIND  ....  IS  ONE  WHICH  TAKES  A  CON- 
NECTED VIEW  OF  OLD  AND  NEW,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  FAR  AND 
NEAR,  AND  WHICH  HAS  AN  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ALL 
THESE  ONE  ON  ANOTHER;  WITHOUT  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  WHOLE 
AND  NO  CENTER  ....  IT  IS  NOT  THE  MERE  ADDITION  TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  THAT  IS  THE  ILLUMINATION  ;  RUT  THE  LOCOMOTION, 
THE  MOVEMENT  ONWARDS,  OF  THAT  MENTAL  CENTER,  TO  WHICH 
BOTH  WHAT  WE  KNOW  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE  LEARNING,  THE  ACCUM- 
ULATING MASS   OF   OUR  ACQUIREMENTS,    GRAVITATES 

Cardinal   Newman 


NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY  ON  THE 
PERKINS'  FAMILY 


Mr.  C.  L.  Haight  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  extracts  from  a  diary  of 
Roger6  Perkins  (Ithiel5,  Roger4, 
John3,  John2,  Edward1),  which 
diary  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
fire: 

April  5,  1790.  "To-day  I  am 
twenty-one.  Father  gave  me  the 
powder  horn  which  he  carried 
during  the  war  and  which  he  had 
on  when  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill. 
This  horn  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father's grandfather,  the  first  of  our 
family  in  this  country,  six  genera- 
tions back  from  me.  He  was  a  half 
brother  of  dominie  William  Perkins 
who  was  with  John  Winthrop  Junr. 
at  Ipswich." 

On  the  fly-leaf:  "This  book 
belongs  to  Rogger  Perkins.  I  was 
born  Apr.  5,  1769,  in  Derby,  Con- 
necticut. My  father  was  Ithiel 
Perkins,  he  was  born  Jan.  10,  ^34, 
came  to  Fair  Haven  in  Dec.  1795. 
He  was  a  Soldier  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill. 
He  died  in  Feb.  1826.  My  mother 
was  Esther  Fox  and  was  married 
to  father  on  Oct.  26,  1767.  Father 
died  crazy.  My  brothers  David 
and  Joseph  staid  in  Conn.  My 
sister  Hannah  came  here  with  me, 
and  married  with  Joseph  Tuttle  of 
Castleton.  My  grandfather  was 
Rogger  Perkins  and  my  grand- 
mother was  Ann  Russell  whose 
father  was  Deacon  Ithiel  Russell 
after  whom  father  was  named  and 
who  had  trouble  with  his  church 
but  about  which  I  know  naught. 
Father  had  two  sisters  Anna  and 
Mary  and  four  "haves'  Damaris, 
Ann,  Sarah,  Eunice. 
"Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  December 
7,  1832. 

"Rogger  Perkins, 

"Aged  63  years." 


If  these  notes  are  correct,  then 
Edward1  Perkins  ot  New  Haven 
was  son  of  William  Perkins  and 
Mary  Purchas  (his  second  wife)  of 
Thaxstead,  County  Essex,  and  was 
born  January  18,  1622.  By  his  first 
wile  William  had  seven  children, 
among  them  Rev.  William  Perkins 
of  Ipswich,  born  August  26,  1607. 
William,  father  of  Edward,  was 
born  January  r,  1579,  and  was  son 
of  George  and  Catherine  Perkins  of 
Abbots,  Salford,  County  Warwick. 
(See  N.  E.  Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  X,  p.369.) 

From  these  notes  and  from  the 
Oxford,  Conn.,  records,  I  am  able 
to  make  the  following  additions: 

15.  Roger4  Perkins  (John3, 
John2,  Edward1)  of  Derby,  Conn., 
married,  first,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Ithiel  Russell;  second, 
Mary ,  who  died  July  2,  1789. 

Children  (by  first  wife) : 

31.       i.  Ithiel5,     b.      Jan.     10, 

1734. 
ii.  Anna,     bapt.     July    9, 

1738,  d.  1753. 
iii.  Mary. 
Children  by  second  wife: 
iv.  Damaris. 
v.  Ann. 

vi.  Sarah,   b.  Oct.   7,  1748. 

vii.  Eunice,     b.     June    22, 

1749,  d.    Apr.  25,  1777. 

31.   Ithiel5        Perkins        (Roger4, 

John3,    John2,    Edward1)    married, 

October  26,  1767,  Esther  Fox.     He 

removed    to    Fair    Haven,    Vt.,     in 

1795,  and  died  February,  1826. 

Children: 

36.  i.  Rog:er6,      b.    Apr.       5, 

1769. 

37.  ii.  David,      b.      Apr.      20, 

1771. 

38.  iii.  Joseph,     b.      Oct.      30, 

1773 
iv.  Anna,  b.  July  2r,  1776, 
m.  Sept.  4,  1793,  Joseph 
Tuttle. 
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36.  Roger6  Perkins  (Ithiel5,  Rog- 
er4, John3,  John2,  Edward1)  mar- 
ried, June  2,  1790,  Betsey  Candee. 
He  lived  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  removed 
to  Fair  Haven,  Vt. ,  and  died  about 
1834  in  London,  Canada. 

Children: 

i.  Esther7,    bapt.  Dec.    5, 

1790. 
ii.  Fairy,  b.  July  28,  1792. 
iii.  Candee,      b.    May     26, 

1794. 
iv.  Agnes,    bapt.     Oct.    4, 

1795. 
v.  Charles,    b.     Sept.    26, 

1796. 
vi.  Ralph,  b.  June  12,  1798. 
vii.  Adoniram,  b.  Nov.   25, 

1799. 
viii.  (Child)     d.      Aug.    24, 
1802. 
ix.  Emmet. 


x.  Harris, 
xi.  Caleb. 

37.  David6  Perkins  (Ithiel5, 
Roger4,  John3,  John2,  Edward1) 
married  Abigail . 

Children: 

i.  Polly    Ann7,     b.     June 

15,  1790. 
ii    Rebecca,    b.    Mar.     14, 

1793- 
iii.  Hannah,  b.  Mar.,  1795. 

iv. ,  b.    Dec.    3,    1796. 

v. ,  b.    Jan.    21,   1799. 

vi. ,  b.  Nov.  1,  1800. 

38.  Joseph6  Perkins  (Ithiel5, 
Roger4,  John3,  John2,  Edward1) 
married,  January  16,  1793,  Sarah 
Candee. 

Children: 

i.  Ithiel7,  bapt.   June  27, 

1793,  d.    June  28,  1793. 

ii.  (Child)  d.  May  20,  1795. 

iii.  Alta,   b.   Apr.  25,  1797. 


NOTE:  THE  GENEALOGICAL  EDITOR  IS  NOW  PURSUING  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS WHICH  WILL  BE  OF  MUCH  VALUE  IN  REPLYING  TO  THE 
GREAT  NUMBER  OF  QUERIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ACCUMULATING  IN 
THIS  DEPARTMENT— GENEALOGICAL  DATA  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  THE 
FALL  INSTALMENT  WHICH  WILL  BE  OF  MUCH  IMPORTANCE— NOTES 
FROM  EXTENDED  RESEARCHES  INTO  SEVERAL  FAMILY  LINES  WILL 
ALSO  BE  PRESENTED  AS  THE  MATTER  IS  SYSTEMATIZED  AND  PROP- 
ERLY   EDITED    FOR    RECORD 
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COFFEE 
6CUON 


Silver  holds  first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  be- 
stow, and  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  receive  gifts. 
1  hose  who  choose  wisely  give  silverware  of  the 

1847  ROGERS  BROS: 

brand,  and  thus  insure  quality  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  worth. 
"1847  ROGERS  BROS.''  means  "Silber  Plate  that  Wears.  "   In 

making  selections  our  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue"  "  will  greatly  help  you.  A 

postal  card  will  bring  it.    See  that  articles 
you  purchase  from  your  dealer  bear  the 
trademark  which  for  over  half  a  century 
has   stood  for    beauty  and  quality. 
Made  only  by   the  successors  to 
Rogers  Bros. 

MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA  CO., 

Meriden,  Conn. 


(International  Silrer 

Co.,  Successor) 

New  York  Chicago 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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isherman's 
Luck 


in   Summertime    means    freedom   from 

Prickly  Heat,  Chafing 
and  Sunburn. 


MENNEN'S 


Borated  Talcum 


Toilet  Powder 


always    brings    immediate     relief.       Be 
sure  that  you  get  the  original. 

Not  on  our  package,  but  on  our 
Powder,  we  have  built  our  national 
reputation.  Avoid  ordinary  powders, 
highly  scented  with  cheap  perfume  and 
put  up  in  ornamental  packages. 

The  price  of  great  success  is  a  host 
of  imitators.  Don't  be  misled  by 
the  unscrupulous  dealer,  who  says : 
"Just  as  good." 

Sold  everywhere,   or   bv   mail,  25 
cents.      Sample  free. 

GERHARD   MENNEN    CO. 

Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Try  Mermen's  Violet  Talcum, 
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H.  R.  COFFIN. 


Paper  manufacturers 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


makers  of  « 


TWO  MILLS. 


"  Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papers. 

"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"Star"  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


\ 
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Special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French  Edge  Mattresses 

AT   THE    EXTRAORDINARY    BARGAIN    PRICE    OF    $18.5* 

A  SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Mattresses  of  extra  thickness 
extra  weight,  and  exceptional  softness,  in  the  highest  grade  coverings,  regular  price 
being   $30.00,   will    be   closed    out   regardless  of  cost,    to   make   room   for   regular 
stock,   at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $18.50  each. 


The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,   6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  two  part 
with  round  corners,  five-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges,  exactly  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and  closed  within  ticking  entirely  by 
hand  sewing.  Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  are  far  softer  and  much  more 
luxuriously  comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills — pink,  blue  or  yellow, 
both  plain  and  figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen  effect;  also  the  good 
old-fashioned  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists,  and  represent, 
in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  Excellence,  being  the  very  softest  mat- 
tress we  can  make,  and  are  a  rare  bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 


Price,  $18.50  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.     The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 

Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — if  you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 

Terms  of  sale:    Cash  in.  advance;  none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Note: — Ostermoor  Mattresses,  regular  stock,  same  size,  two  parts,  cost  $15.58 
each.  They  have  four-inch  border,  weigh  45  lbs.,  and  are  covered  with  A.C.A. 
Ticking-.  These  French  Edge  Mattresses  cost  $30.00  each,  finish  full  two  inches 
thicker,  weigh  15  lbs.  more,  have  round  corners — soft  Rolled  Edges — close  diamond 
tufts — and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality  coverings,  and  are  much  softer  and  far 
more  resilient.  Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now  you  should  know  all  about 
the  "Ostermoor"  and  its  superiority  to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy.  Send 
your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  descriptive  book,  "  The  Test  of  Time,'"  veritable 
work  of  art,  136  pages,  in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated,  it's  well  worth  while. 

OSTERMOOR     &     COMPANY 

107  Elizabeth  Street,   New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  Bedding-  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,  second  and  even  third  choice  of  color  of  covering,  in  case 
ail  you  like  are  already  sold,  as  there  may  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 
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Special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French    Edge   Springs 

T   THE    EXTRAORDINARY    BARGAIN    PRICE    OF    $18.50 

1    SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Upholstered  Spiral  Springs, 
\      with  extra  thick  hand-laid  sheeted  Ostermoor  top, 

exceptionally  resilient,  in  the  finest  grade 
coverings,  regular  price  being  #30.00,  will 

closed    out 
ardless    of 
>t,  to  make 
)m  for  reg- 
r  stock,  at 

extreme- 
low  price 
$18.50 
h. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE 
MARK 


These  springs  or  under-beds  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  and  will  fit  either  wood  or  metal  bedsteads, 
feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  2,  3  or  4  inches  long,  as  may  be  needed ;  have  round  corners,  inseamed  borders, 
d  French  Rolled  Stitched  Edges. 

They  are  unusually  soft  and  resilient,  contain  seventy-two  extra  heavy  Bessemer  Steel  Spirals,  set  in 
►utly  made  boxed  wood  frames,  diamond  laced  to  double  coil  rattan  spring  edge,  with  extra  padding 
tched  through  webbing,  exactly  like  spring  shown  in  illustration. 

French  Edge  Top  Filling  of  especially  selected  Ostermoor  Sheets,  all  hand  laid  and  closed  within  ticking 
tirely  by  hand  sewing,  contains  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  is  far  softer  and  much  more  luxuriously  comfortable. 

They  match  in  workmanship,  quality,  style  and  pattern  of  covering,  our  beautiful  $30.00  French  Edge 
ittresses,  exquisitely  fashioned  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner,  fully  worthy  the  Ostermoor  Mattress,  being 
ilt  in  that  unsurpassable  Ostermoor  way,  everlastingly  good,  and  are  absolutely  the  best  spring  or  under-bed 
issible  to  be  obtained. 


Price,  $18.50  Each 


TRADE 
HARK 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.     The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 

Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — if  you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 

Terms  of  sale:    cash  in  advance;    none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Note:— Ostermoor  Springs,  regular  stock,  same  size,  covered  with  A  C.  A.  Tick- 
S, containing  one-third  less  Ostermoor  sheeted  top  filling,  cost  $20.00  each.  These 
rench  Edge  Springs  cost  $30.00.  finish  full  two  inches  thicker,  have  fifteen  pounds 
ore  Ostermoor  Top  Filling,  round  corners,  soft  rolled  edges,  special  tempered 
iel  springs,  and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality  coverings,  and  are  dust-proof, 
rmin-proof,  very  much  softer  and  decidedly  more  "springy."  Even  if  you  do  not 
!sh  a  Spring  now,  you  should  know  all  about  the  "Ostermoor"  and  its  superiority 
all  others,  in  everlasting  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for 
I  free  descriptive  book, "Built  for  Sleep,"  illustrating  Brass  and  Metal  Bedsteads, 
Dnderf  ul  divans,  beautiful  cushions,  and  other  Ostermoor  products  well  worth  while. 

)STERMOOR     &     COMPANY 

107  Elizabeth  Street,   New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  Bedding  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Vhen    ordering    Springs,    be    sure    and    state    whether    for    WOOD    or    METAL 
BEDSTEADS;    we    have    them    especially   adapted   for   either  kind. 


Please  Mention  The    Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


QOMONWEMTH  JHlOTE 


Bowdoin  Street,  opposite  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


>^ 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

Nothing  Wood  but  the  Doors 

Rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  free  public 
baths,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  day  for  one  person; 
$2.00  and  $2.50  a  day  for  two  persons.  Rooms 
with  private  bath  $1.50  and  $2,00  a  day  for  one 
person;  $2.50  and  $3.00  a  day  for  two  persons. 

Address  all  communications  to 


STORER    F.     CRAFTS,     Mgr 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


B?ST?n  jnflss. 


r INHERE  is  no  hotel  quite  like  The  Somerset  —  fas 
-*-    tidiously  appointed  with  every  known   requisite 
comfort,    safety,    and    enjoyment.       Delightfully 
located  in  Boston's  exclusive  residential 
Back  Bay   section,   accessible  to  rail- 
way stations,  places  of  amusement, 
shopping  centers  (ten  minutes'  ride 
by  electrics),  yet  free  from  the  noise 
and  disagreeable  features  of  city  hotel 
life.     You  will  find  and  enjoy  here  the 
atmosphere  of  home  surroundings  on  a  mag 
nificent  scale.   "A  dinner  at  The  Somerset,"  while 
passing  through  Boston,  will  be  found  enjoyable. 
Our  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  mailed  free  upon  request. 

FRANK     C.    HALL,    MANAGER. 


HOTEL     SOMERSET 


ZZZ 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  CHOICE  AND  NEW 

Paeonies,  Japan  and  German  Iris,  Hardy- 
Phloxes  and  the  other  attractive  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants  which  make  towards 
charming  gardens,  you  should  have  a 
copy  of  our  catalogue  and  special  lists  for 
early  Summer  and  Fall  planting  which 
we  will  promptly  send  you  on  request. 

Practically  all  the  "worth  having"  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc*,  are  to 
be  had  at  our  Nurseries. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Nur- 
series every  day  excepting  Sunday. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co*, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edgewood  Electric  Cars  pass  through  Nursery  grounds. 


FOUNDED    IIV     1884. 

CORREaMAMf 

FOR  THE 

CHILD5BUTLER 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

22nd  YEAR 
Opens  Tuesday,  September  5 

Registration  Papers  and  Catalogue 
Free  on  Application. 


ELEVATOR. 


TELEPHONE 


SIDNEY  PERLIN  BUTLER, 

President* 
152  Temple  Street,      New  Haven,  Conn, 


HOTEL 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Nth  St.  and  University  Place, 

NEM  YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broadway. 

MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  SQUARE. 

First-Glass  Service  and  Accommodations 
at  Moderate  Rates. 

Rooms  at  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards. 
Restaurant  on  Premises. 

L.&E.FRENKEL, 

PROPS. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


W.  H.  LELAND  &  CO. 


Half-Tones, 
Zinc 

Etchings, 
and  Wood 


crp 


CO 

ELECTRO- 
TYPING. 


Catalogues  and  Booklets   designed    and   executed   in   an 
artistic  manner.     ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 

Lithographing        Wedding  Stationery 

In  all   its  branches.  and    COPPER    PLATE    CARDS. 

144  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Biliousness 

CURED   QUICKLY    and 

PERMANENTLY  By  Using 


& 


VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY 

They  also  relieve  Distress  from  Dyspepsia,  Indiges- 
tion and  Too  Hearty  Eating.     A  perfect  remedy 
for   Dizziness,     Nausea,    Drowsiness,     Bad 
Taste  in  the  Mouth,  Coated  Tongue.  Pain 
in   the   Side,    TORPID   LIVER. 

THEY    CLARIFY  THE    SKIN,    PURIFY  THE 
BLOOD     AND     REGULATE    THE     BOWELS 

BY  Cleansing  All  Disorders  from    the  System 

Positively  Cure  ail  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidneys,  Sick  Headache,  Con- 
stipation  and  Nervousness. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Two  Sizes,         10c.   and   25c.   a    Box 

ACCEPT    NO    SUBSTITUTES 


Omo 

Dfess 

Shield 

A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorless  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommended  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  all  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


UP-TO-DATE  AND   RELIABLE 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

1  DICTIONARY 

NEEDED   in  every  HOME.  SCHOOL  and  OFFICE 

RECENTLY  ADDED,  25,000  NEW  WORDS  and  PHRASES 
New  Gazetteer  of  the  World.    New  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

2380  Quarto  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Also    Webster's    Collegiate    Dictionary 

tn6  Pages.         1400  Illustrations. 
Regular  Edition  7.xiox>">s  inches.     ;  bindings. 
De  Luxe  Edition  59{*8$8X  lj  in.     Printed  from 

same  plates,  on  bible  paper,  1  beautiful  bindings. 


FREE,  "Dictionary  Wrinkles."  Also  illustrated  pamphlets. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Springfield,  Mass. 

GET     THE      BEST 


Please  Mention  Thk  Connkctkut  Mkiazixe  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


S50 


The  introduction  of  the  American  $50  Typewriter 
makes  possible  more  universal  usage  of  writing  machines. 
The  low  price  is  a  result  of  our  exclusive  patent — a  one 
piece  key  and  type  bar — which  saves  us  twelve  hundred 
parts  and  ten  pounds  material  and  saves  you  $S0 

The  American  is  built  on  the  simple  lever  principle 
and  is  therefore  less  complicated  and  more  durable  than 
any  other  typewriter.  It  is  standard  in  everything  but 
price— universal  keyboard,  ball  bearing  carriage,  and  an 
improved  wheel  escapement  that  provides  for  unlimited 
speed. 

The  low  price  puts  this  indispensable  article  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Many  a  sale  has  been  lost,  many  an 
idea  miscarried,  many  a  profitable  deal  gone  wrong 
because  presented  in  a  hand-scribbled  letter. 

1  If  you  want  $100  typewriter  value  for 
$50  write  today  for  our  catalogue  "The 
American  Way." 

•[  We  also  manufacture  the  well-known 
American  $10  Typewriter  — admirably 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  corre- 
spondence is  not  heavy.  This  machine 
is  described  in  catalogue  No.  2. 

Write  for  details  and   either   catalogue. 

AMERICAN   TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Incorporated  I893) 

268=C    BROADWAY,         =  =  NEW    YORK 

Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


Hartford    Business    Interests 


ORGANIZED     IN     1866     FOR    THE 


nspection  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Insurance 

Against  loss  and^damage  to  property,  and  loss  of  life  or  injury 
to  persons  caused  by  Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 


Nearly    100.000    Boilers    under   Supervision 

& 

L.    B.    BRA1NERD,    President. 
f.  B.  ALLEN,  Vice=President.  J.  B.  PIERCE,  Secretary.  L.  F.  M1DDLEBR00K,  Asst.  Secy. 

E.    H.  WARNER,  General  Agent. 
HOME    DEPARTMENT, 


650    IVlain    Street, 


Hartford,    Conn. 


N 


0  chasing  flies,  no  strenuous  scenes, 
If  you  install  the  J'ernside  Screens 


iSTHere's  Some 
Of  Our  Work.^8 

871   WINDOWS 

In  Highland  Court,  Hartford. 
The  Largest  Apartment  House 
between    New    York    and     Boston 


Window  and  Door  Screens,  Weather  Strips,  Bird  Cages,  Spark  Guards,  Office  and  Grill  Work 
Estimates  Furnished  on  Application.     Office  and    Factory 

FERNSIDE   5CREEN    WORKS 

Formerly  F.  S.  AMIDON'S  OLD  PLACE. 

60  Temple  Street,  Telephone  1106-3  Hartford,  Conn. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


Hartford   Business   Interests. 


Exhibit  Df  THE  HARTFDRD   FAIENEE  CD 

at    ST.    LOUIS    EXPDSITIDN 


HARTFDRD,     CDNN 


Mantel  is   "THE  SUN  WORSHIPPERS"   previously  mentioned  in  the  Connecticut  Magazine. 
"Write  us  for  other  designs  and  information. 


Or  Other 
Precious  Stones 


In  Buying  Diamonds 

The  Discriminating  Purchaser  Demands  Two  Things :   the  Highest 
Grade    of    Perfect  Stones,    and    Fairness   in   the    Prices  Charged 

My  Absolute  and  Unvarying  Adherence  to  These  Standards 
Explains  Why  no  Patron  of  This  Store  is  ever  Dissatisfied 

George  W*   Ball,   65  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


£r»irtrorca. 


usiness    Interests 


REASONS    WHY 

Sedgwick  &  Casey's  music  store  has  made  such  wonderful  strides  and  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  stocks 
of    pianos,   musical  merchandise  and    sheet  music  to  be  found    in   Connecticut 

-— — ■  ^  First.     The  line  of  pianos  contains 

the  following  high  grades,  which  are 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
are  only  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Gabler  and 
Emerson  pianos  stand  among  the  highest 
grades.  The  Sterling,  Huntington,  Capen 
and  Mendelssohn  pianos  are  considered 
the  best  medium  grade  pianos  on  the 
market.  We  sell  either  on  the  most 
liberal  time  payments  or  for  cash.  Cata- 
logues and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 
Second.  We  carry  an  enormous 
stock  of  sheet  music,  books,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  octavo  and  church  music, 
musical  merchandise,  violins,  Washburn 
guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins  and  Conn 
band  instruments.  A  discount  of  one-halt 
is  given  to  all  purchasers  of  sheet  music 
and  we  cater  especially  to  teachers'  trade, 
controlling  a  large  part  ot  the  teachers^ 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut. 

Third.  Our  piano  player  line  is 
most  complete.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
of  the  Simplex  Piano  Player,  which  has 
great  advantages  over  other  players,  play- 
ing with  the  least  effort  of  any  player  on 
the  market,  and  the  musical  effects  are 
obtained  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  The  Sterling  player,  although  on  the 
market  only  a  short  time,  has  some  very  novel  advantages.  The  Peerless  Electric 
player  is  the  best  electric  player,  receiving  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  Sl  Louis.  The  inside  piano  player  is  something  new.  Catalogues  and  prices 
mailed  upon. application  free. 

Fourth.  Our  prices.  We  have  one  price  for  all  on  pianos,  and  intending 
purchasers  will  find  that  our  prices  are  about  50%  lower  than  the  same  lines  are 
sold  for  elsewhere. 

Fifth.  Our  treatment  of  customers  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
cheerfully  show  and  quote  prices  on  pianos,  piano  players,  and  all  musical  mer- 
chandise and  any  information  regarding  teaching  pieces,  popular  and  classical 
music,  we  are  pleased  to  impart.  Music  sent  to  out  of  town  customers  and  teach- 
ers on  approval.     Write  for  any  information  desired  in  the  musical  line. 

SEDGWICK       &       CASEY 


139-141  ASYLUM  STREET, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronising  OUT  Advertisers. 
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Sooci  TJaste 
Sood  Quality 
Sood  Value 


in  wearable  merchandise  for  men,  women  and  children 


\r  PAYS 
ro  BUY 

OUR  KIND'^S) 


jfcorsfall  dc 

ftothschild 

OUTFITTERS 


93-99  Asylum  St., 
Hartford. 


0^&*&& 


hCtctA/: 


3.30 ro  72.30. 

- /?r*o  

Z30  rof 


* 


JIT    <^e<rflleK&lki 


TAffC  £  LEVATOR. 


Nearly  everybody  in  Hartford  reads 

%\\t  If  tuning  past 

Modern,  Popular-Priced  and  Independent. 


I© 


Quv  Jbttie  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Includes   everything-  pertaining   to 
a  HIGH  CLASS  ART  STORE. 


WE  DO  FRAMING  .  .  . 

and  apply  taste,  care  and  judgment  in  all  that  we  do 
Taking  Especial  Pride  .  .  . 

in   our  ideas  for  the   Framing  of   Charters,  Awards 
Memorials  and  Similar  Work. 


THE  J.  C.  RIPLEY  ART  CO.,     752  flain  Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Company  Steamer  to  New  York 


Leave  Pier  19,  (New) 

East  River,  New  York  City 


Daily  Service,  5  P.M.,  Sundays  Excepted 


Leave  Foot  State  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

FARES 

Oneway  .  .  $1.50 
Eound  trip,  good  for 

season     .        .  $2.50 

Stateroom,  one 

way         .       .  $1.00 

Main  deck  fare  1.15 

GEO.  O  HILLS, 
Gen.  Freight  and 
Passenger  Agent. 

Saturday  Night 
Excursions 

One  fare,  with  room  3 
nights,  $4     2  fares 
with  same  room  3 
nights,  $6.50     3  fares, 
with  same  room  3 
nights,  $8.25. 

These  excursions  give 
passengers  two  days  in 
New  York.  Returning, 
arrive  'in  Hartford 
Tuesday  morning. 
Send  for  illustrated 
folder. 

N.B.  Note  change 

of    Pier    in    New 

STOPPING  AT  ALL  LANDINGS.  York   City 

Passenger  Accommodations  First=Class.  Shipments  received  on  pier  in  New  York  until  6  P.  M.  and  forwarded  to 
ail  points  mentioned  on  Connecticut  River.  We  also  have  through  traffic  arrangements  with  lines  out  of  New  York  for 
points  South  and  West,  and  shipments  can  be  forwarded  on  through  rates,  and  Bills  of  Lading  obtained  from  officers  of 
the  Company.    For  Excursion  Riites  see  daily  papers. 

Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


HartfordL    Business    Interests. 


READ  THE  COURANT 

One  ot  the  most  important  duties  of  every 
person  is  to  read  regularly  a  reliable  news- 
paper. The  newspaper  you  read  has  a  great 
influence  in  shaping  your  course  in  life. 
READ  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT 

Established  in  1764 

First  in  the  field  and  still  in  the  lead. 


iTHE   HARTFORD   COURANT 

Enterprising,  Newsy,  Able,  Fearless, Reli- 
able, Clean,  Distinctively  a  home  paper,  can 
make  every  home  better.  Spares  no  effort 
or  expense  in  maintaining  its  position  at 
the  head  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Con- 
necticut, a  position  it  has  held  for  140  years. 

Published  by  The  Hartford  Courant  Co. 

directors: 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark    Arthur  L  Goodrich    Frank  S.  Carey 

Do  you  follow  the  GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  in 

ITHE  HARTFORD  TIMES? 

It  is  a  feature  that  is  valued  by  thousands  of 
Connecticut  families. 

I  THE  TIMES   is  Connecticut's  Representative  Newspaper. 

Daily,  $8  a  year.  Address  THE  TIMES, 

Semi- Weekly,  SI  a  year.  Hartford,  Ct. 

Hartford's  $L00  Directory 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY, 
738  Main  Street*  Hartford,  Conn* 

Telephone  211-12. 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

the  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  ceer's  sons 
BookandJob  Printers 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  CARDS,  ETC., 
PRINTED    AT    VERY     LOW    RATES 

Printers  and  Publishers  of  GEER'S 
HARTFORD  CITY  DIRECTORY.  Gene- 
alogy  of   the   Gallup    Family  for  Sale 


[*>  DRIVEWAYS, 
CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS. 

OPhCE  283  SHELDty,  §T.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  onr  Advertisers. 
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The 

Phrasing  ^ 
Lever  of  the 

ANGELUS 


<> 


^    TT  never  dis- 
appoints, it 
never  fails.     To  be 


a  master-musician,  to 

express  your  idea  of  your 

own     favorite    music,     is    the 

rare  pleasure  in  store  for  you. 


Any  of  our  Agents  %>ill  gladly  sho%>  you  The  Angelus 
Name  of  nearest  Agent  together  %ith  handsome  booklet  mailed  free 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Established  1876  MER1DEN,  OONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Please   Mention  The  OoN-NTcrvrTmiT  Ma«aztt«it!  when  natronizine-  our  Advertisers. 
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"Meteor"  B  Goffee  Percolator 


<Jt  L WAYS  insures  delicious  coffee,  and 
by  extracting  the  full  strength  and 
flavor,  Saves  One-third. 

Coffee  made  in  the  "Meteor"  way 
is  healthful  —  the  grounds  being  high 
and  dry  and  never  boiled. 


FOR  MAKING  COFFEE  ON 
THE  RANGE. 


FOR    MAKING    COF- 
FEE ON  THE  TABLE. 


For  Sale  by  AH  Dealers. 

ioo  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Booklet  No.  94  C,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  on 

request. 


66 


HEALTH,  TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE 

Eclipse "    Bread    Maker 


REASONS  WHY  THE  "ECLIPSE"  IS  THE  BEST 

Makes  best  Bread. 

Only  Machine  that  Kneads   Dough  by 
Compression. 

Simplest  in  construction. 

Easiest  to  clean. 

Will  not  get  out  of  order. 

Easiest  to  operate,  and  the  only  machin 
that  makes  from  one  to  eight  loaves  of 
Bread  as  desired. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  only  machine  in  the  world  that  actually  kneadsl 
dough  by  compression.     Therefore  makes  best  bread. 

Booklet  101  C  sent  on  request. 


■ 

me 


SECTIONAL  VIEW. 


Manning,  Bowman  &  Co. 

MERIDEN,    COININ. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond    and     Gem     Merchants 


Watches  for  Christmas  Gifts 

The  name  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  appears  upon  the 
dials    and    movements    of    all     their    watches 

Photographs  sent  upon  request 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 

Small,  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  young  women 

$25.,  $35.,  H5.  upward 

With  one  or  more  diamonds  set  in  back  of  case 
HlO.,  $140.,  $190.,  $240.  upward 

Small  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses         -        -        -        -        $50. 

Men's  Gold  Watches 

New  model,  open-face,  18-karat-gold   extra- 
thin  watches  for  evening  wear  - 

$50.,  $f0.,  $150.  upward 

Other  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  men         -         $60.,  $95.  and  $100. 

Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters 

$135.  and  $240. 

Split -second  chronographs  in   18-karat-gold 
cases  -  $125.  $200.  upward 

Open-face,  sterling-silver  minute  repeaters  $f5. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.  They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  otherdealers 


pFTHAVENUE 

At  37th  Street 


Newark 

Formerly  at  Union  Square 


Mail  Orders 

All  Mail  Orders 
are  handled  by 
trained  men, 
whose  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  in 
favor  at  the  mo- 
ment assures 
careful  selections 
or  intelligent  ad- 
vice for  those 
simply  desiring 
assistance. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
1906  Blue  Book 

is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  to 
intending  pur- 
chasers without 
charge.  This  cat- 
alogue contains 

No  Illustrations 

It  is  a  compact 
little  volume  of 
over  500  pages 
with  concise  de- 
scriptions and 
range  of  prices  of 
jewelry,  silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks,  bronzes, 
porcelains  and 
glass  suitable  for 
Christmas  or 
other  gifts 


Gold  Watches 
on  Approval 

Upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  ref- 
erences from  any 
National  Bank  or 
responsible  busi- 
ness house,  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  will 
send  on  approval 
selections  from 
their  stock  to  any 
part  of  the  United 
States 


tiffany  &  Co*  ahways  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 
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{Perfection  in   Cut  Slass 

&or  TJhose  who  Want  the  ffiest 


"PUNCH  BOWLS 

"DECANTERS 

CLARET 

"PITCHERS 

WATER 

"PITCHERS 

SYRUP  CUPS 

CHEESE 

"DISHES 

"BUTTER 

"DISHES 

HORSERADISH 
DISHES 

CREAM  BOWL 

SPOON 

HOLDERS 

"ROSE  VASES 

LILY  VASES 

VIOLET  VASES 

"BON  BON 

"DISHES 

SNAPPIES 

SALAD  BOWLS 

"TALL  OLIVES 

JELLY  DISHES 


/^UT  GLASS  is  not  a  luxury 
^-^  nowadays — it's  an  essen- 
tial. As  important  as 
silver,  bric-a-brac,  rugs — any  of 
the  twentieth  century  joys  of 
living. 

Cut  glass  is  always  of  value 
— no  matter  how  long  you  may 
use  it.  It  has  a  standard  of  its 
own  that  makes  it  as  safe  to  buy 
as  gold  bonds. 

And  it  is  always  in  good  taste 
— always  acceptable  as  a  gift — 
always  carries  with  it  a  warm 
place  in  one's  heart  for  the  donor. 

Our  cut  glass  store  is  not  a 
discovery — rather  a  development. 
We  have  been  planning  it  for 
years — studying  goods  and  mak- 
ers. Now  we  are  ready  to  show 
the  largest  and  choicest  collec- 
tion in  Connecticut. 

And  while  showing  favorable 
contrasts  in  designs — the  con- 
trast in  prices  will  be  still  more 
favorable. 


"ROSE  BOWLS 

CELERY 

DISHES 

SAUCE 

"BOTTLE 

OLIVE  DISHES 

COMFORT 

SUGAR 

SHAKER 

INDIVIDUAL 

SALTS 

TOOTHPICK 

HOLDER 

ICE  CREAM 

SET 

WATER 

GLASSES 

WINE  GLASSES 

SHERRY 

GLASSES 

LEMONADE 

GLASSES 

CLARET 

GLASSES 

FINGERBOWLS 

CREAMER 
cAND  SUGAR 


Uhe  jfcowe  &  Stetson  Stores 

ifew  Jfravertj   Connecticut 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 
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Overflow  with 
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Glad-tidings 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  4  FOURTH  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  VOLUME  IX 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  various 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Editorial  de- 
partment in  Cheney  Tower,  926  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-679  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 

__ _, + 

Art  Cover — Of  Murakumo,  meaning  dark  cloud,  Wood  Veneer  imported  from  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  by  the  Japan  Paper  Company  of  New  York — Fire-glow  design  re- 
produced from  200-years-old  fireplace  at  Elm  Tree  Inn,  Farmington,  Connecticut 

By  William  L.  Porter 

Dedication — To  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  on  his  Seventieth  Birthday 

Title  Page  for  Volume  IX — In  Gold  and  Black  on  Colonial  Buff  Paper     .         .         .         . 

Art  Introductory  Pages— In  Gold  and  Black  .  

Autumn  Reverie '.  Judge  Martin  H.  Smith 

God  and  Man — A  Parable Dr.  Louis  Smirnow 

Contemporary  Thought — Abstracts  from  Recent  Public  Expressions  .         , 

"  Whole  World  is  Throbbing  and  Pulsing  "  .  .  Hon.  William  F.  Henney 
"  Directing  the  New  and  Vigorous  Forces  "    .    Henry  Ferguson,  M.A. ,  LL.D., 

of  Trinity  College 
"  The  Public  Conscience  "         ...         .         .        Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 

of  Yale  University 
The  Plaint  of  the  Park — Poem Anna  J.  Granniss 

Portfolio  of  Beautiful  Views  of  Hartford's  Parks 

The  Aquatic  Pond  in  Bushnell  Park . 

Corning  Fountain  and  Memorial  Arch  in  Bushnell  Park        .         .         .         . 

An  Inviting  Entrance  into  Bushnell  Park 

Simple  Nature  in  Riverside  Park     ...         ^         ....         . 

A  Driveway  in  Elizabeth  Park  .         .         .     - 

The  Lakelet  at  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Laurel  Pond  at  Elizabeth  Park 

A  Glimpse  of  the  City  from  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Rose  Garden  at  Elizabeth  Park 

The  Grove  and  Park  River  in  Pope  Park 

The  Tennis  Courts  at  Pope  Park 

A  Drive  thro' the  Wood  in  Goodwin  Park       .         .         .         ,         .         .         . 

The  Pine  Land  in  Goodwin  Park 

The  Lakelet  in  Goodwin  Park 

An  Autumn  Day  in  Goodwin  Rark  .         .         . 

A  New  England  Childhood  Florence  E.  D.  Muzzy         717 

Illustrated  with  Eight  Drawings  by  the  Author 
The  Confessions  of  a  Classicist         •         •         •         •         .         .     Henry  Pynchon  Robinson         726 
The  World's  Great  Debt  to  Genius— Eli  Whitney  —Three  Illustrations       William  H.  Avis        733 
Spirituality  as  Expressed  in  Song— The  Shakers— Three  Illustrations         Emily  Williams         745 

Adversity — Poem Alice  D.  Plongcon         751 

Sonnet  to  Knowlton        .         .         .    .     .         ...         .         .     Frank  P.  Foster.  Jr.         752 

Old  Slave  Days  in  Connecticut        .......        Judge  Martin  H.  Smith         753 

On  the  Hilltops — Poem Josephine  Canning        764 

The  Development  of  Steam  Navigation— 11  Illustrations      .         .  Seymour  Bullock         765 

The  Ancestry  of  the  Presidents Joel  N.  Eno,  A.M.         775 

Landmark  of  Early  Republic — Old  Jerome  House  at  Forestville,  Connecticut  .         .         .         778 

The  Solace  of  a  Winter  Night  Many  Years  Ago 779 

Public  Libraries  in  Connecticut— New  Britain  Institute 

Thirteen  Illustrations         ...         .         .         .   Hon.  David  Nelson  Camp,  M.A.         781 

In  the  Day  of  the  Village  Parson — Illustrated        .         .         .  Mabel  Cassine  Holman        795 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  as  Mail  Matter  of  the  Second  Class  —This  Edition  for  FOURTH 
QUARTER  of  1905— October,  November,  December. 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  4         MONTHS  OF  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER       VOLUME  IX 

This  book  closes  the  notable  Volume  IX,  the  FOUR  COMPILATIONS 
OF  THE  YEAR  having  been  furnished  all  subscribers  on  the  quarterly 
plan.  Preparations  for  the  year  1906  are  for  a  continuance  of  this  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  this  high  standard  publi- 
cation, Winter,  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  The  publishers  wish  its  loyal  sub- 
scribers A  MOST  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 


The  Night  Wind's  Lullaby— Poem        .... 
An  Eccentric  Character  of  the  Old  Days— David  Austin 
Life's  Symphonies           •         •         • 
The  Letters  of  a  United  States  Senator   .... 
Beside  the  Sea— Poem 


.     Ruth  E.  Putney 

.     Emily  S.  Gilman 

Henry  Sherman  Smart 

Edited  by  Mary  L.  D.  Ferris 

.     Ellen  Brainerd  Peck 


The  Death  of  Autumn -Poem Augusta  H.  Hunter 

Modern  Factors  in  Municipal  Progress -Hartford  .         .      Hon.  William  F.  Henney 

96  Illustrations  from  rare  old  photographs  and  prints     .  Mayor  of  Hartford 

Portfolio  of  the  Beautiful  Homes  of  Hartford 

28  Full-page  photographic  reproductions  of  the  residences  of: 
William  C.  Skinner,  Woodland  Street   . 
Charles  E.  Chase,  Prospect  Avenue 
William  A.  Sanborn,  Farmington  Avenue    . 
Henry  C.  Judd,  Highland  Street    . 
John  R.  Buck,  Forest  Street 
Lucius  A.  Barbour,  Washington  Street 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Washington  Street 
Mrs.  William  H.  Lee,  Washington  Street 
Mrs.  Leverett  Brainard,  Washington  Street 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Cooley,  Farmington  Avenue 
William  L.  Collins  Estate,  Asylum  Avenue 
Dr.  Gurdon  W.  Russell,  Farmington  avenue 
William  D.  Hubbard,  Highland  Street 
Burdett  Loomis,  Prospect  Avenue 
Dr.  Oliver  C.  Smith.  Farmington  Avenue 
Philo  W.  Newton,  Prospect  Avenue 
Henry  D.  Bradburn,  Prospect  Avenue 
Arthur  L.  Foster,  Prospect  Avenue 
Senator  Dixon  Place,  Farmington  Avenue. 
Lafayette  E.  Pike,  Albany  Avenue 
Music  Room  in  Pike  Residence 
Mrs;  Mary  Storrs,  Farmington  Avenue 
Charles  King,  Windsor  Avenue 
Joel  L.  English,  Fern  Street, 
Charlotte  M.  Ely,  Main  Street 
Henry  P.  Hitchcock,  Garden  Street 
L.  B.  Norton,  Farmington  Avenue 
Governor  Henry  Roberts,  Lafayette  Street 

Hartford  the  Stronghold  of  Insurance 

27  Photographic  Reproductions 
Banking  Institutions  of  Hartford-Photographic  Reproductions 
Inventions  and  Manufactures  in  Hartford-Photographic  Reproductions    . 
Hartford  as  a  Shopping  Center-Photographic  Reproduction 
Studies  in  Ancestry— Genealogical— Department  Conducted  by 


Edward  Bai 


ey  Eaton 


N.    Camp 


Valuable  Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Dimock  Family 


Joel  N.  Eno,  A.M. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00  A  VOLUME  SINGLE  NUMBERS  50  CENTS 

manuscript  to  The  Connecticut  Magazine  Company.  Hartford,  Connecticut-Address  all  business  commu 
?o  publication  office  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut-Copyright  1905-By  The  Connecticut  Magazine  Company 
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TJhe     Sovernors     of    Connecticut 

vtfost  notabie  volume  of  the  year ; 

. ....  in     the     ffiindery     7Jo~*Day 


One  Thousand  Copies  Edition  De  Luxe  Almost 
Exhausted  Before  Day  of  Publication 


Nearly  every  Public  Library  in  the  State  has  sent  advance  order 
(If  you  have  delayed  it  is  serious  neglect) 


Educators  say  it  should  be  in  every  home  in  Connecticut 
(Several  hundred  have  ordered  it — Have  you  ?) 


It  is  an  inspiration  to  children  to  hear  the  stories  of  poor  boys 
who  have  become  governors 


It  is  an  education  to  the  citizen  to  study  the  quality  of 
character  chosen  by  the  people 

It  is  invaluable  to  the  student  for  reference  and  should  be  read 
in  every  public  school  in  the  state 


It  gives  a  deep  insight  into  self-government 


Send    to-day    for    copy    (NO  CASH  REQUIRED)     It  is  published  on  the  most  liberal 
co-operative  plan  fully  explained  on  next  page 


"IMPORTANT     LITERARY     ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jj$         ^k  \        FTER    MANY   YEARS    OF    RESEARCH    AND    INVESTIGA- 

■%  h\         TION,  FREDERICK  CALVIN   NORTON    HAS    COMPLETED 

I  ====z      HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF 

.£££*       CONNECTICUT,     WITH       AN      ASSISTING     STAFF      OF 

II  HISTORICAL     AUTHORITIES,         VERIFYING       EVERY 

HISTORICAL  FACT  IN  THE  EXTENSIVE  COMPILATION.  TO 
TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  OLD 
DOCUMENTS  HAS  BEEN  A  TREMENDOUS  UNDERTAKING. 
WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES  AND 
HISTORICAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  THE  WORK  IS  NO  W 
PERMANENTLY  COLLECTED  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME  OF  ABOUT  450  PAGES, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQUE 
LAID  PAPER,  AND  BOUND  IN  DURABLE  ART  CLOTH  COVERS  WITH  TITLE  IN 
GOLD.  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION  IS  LIMITED,  NUMBERED,  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TED BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  WHICH  HAVE 
REQUESTED  ITS  PUBLICATION,  AND  TO  A  FEW  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  PAT- 
RONS OF  THE  WORK  BY  SIGNIFYING  THEIR  INTEREST  IMMEDIATELY.  BEFORE 
GOING  TO  PRESS  IT  WAS  SUGGESTED  THAT  A  LIST  OF  1000  PATRONS  BE 
REGISTERED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  EDITION.  THE  PATRON  LIST  IS  COM- 
POSED OF  THOSE  WHO  VALUE  THE  LITERARY  DIGNITY  AND  HISTORICAL  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  SUCH  A  COMPILATION  AS  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
DESIRE  IT  AS  A  VOLUME  OF  REFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LIBRARIES.  THEY  ARE  IN 
NO  WAY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FINANCIERING  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING  BUT 
MERELY  BECOME  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  BOOK  UPON  PUBLICATION  AT  A  LOW 
PRICE,  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  OF  GUARANTEED  SALES. 
READ  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY.  NO  CASH  IS  REQUIRED  AND  NO 
ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED.  ALL  THAT  IS  DESIRED  IS  A  SIGNIFYING  OF 
YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE. 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  entitled  The 
Governors  of  Connecticut,  the  undersigned  desires  to  register  as  a  patron  of  the  first  official  edition 
as  above  described  to  the  extent  only  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume'  upon  publication  and  de- 
livery at  the  exceptionally  low  cost  (considering  the  labor  involved  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
work)  of  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 


Patron Street. 

Town State 


Date 


FILL     ABOVE     BLANK     TODAY  —  NO     CASH      REQUIRED 


FEAw  DE  LUXE  SETS 

AT    THE    COST    OF   THE    SHEETS 


We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  Hawthorne's  Masterpieces  and  History  of  Literature,  de  luxe  edition, 
in  which  some  of  the  .volumes  are  slightly  marred — not  enough  to  impair  their  real  value,  but  sufficiently 
to   prevent   their  shipment  as  perfect  stock  at  the  regular  price,  $35  a  set.      Rather  than    rebind  such 

a    small   lot  we   offer   them   at  about  the   actual   cost  of  the 
l88*,!s««»a»«iS;>1^  - -**1|  sheets.     For  all  practical  purposes  these  sets  are  as  good  as 

"' ■'"*«"■»—««,  new.      They  contain  no  torn  or  soiled  pages,  and  the  damage 

to  the  binding  is  so  slight  that  even  an  expert  could  hardly 
detect  it  except  by  careful  examination.  This  is  indeed  a  rare 
opportunity  for  those  who  appreciate  really  good  books. 


L    VOLUMES 


Hawthorne's  Masterpieces 
and  History  of  Literature 

Unquestionably  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  contains  complete  selections  from  all 
the  leading  authors,  a  history  of  literature,  short  biographical 
sketches  of  authors,  critical  essays  on  the  literature  of  each 
period,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  assisted  by 
many  of  the  foremost  writers  and  critics  of  the  day.  Com- 
plete in  10  massive  volumes,  containing  5,000  pages  and  over 
1,000  illustrations,  including  portraits  of  famous  authors. 
Bound  in  half-leather,  de  luxe  style. 

The  Gist  of  Everything  Worth  Reading 

The  Masterpieces  and  History  of  Literature  is  the  one  in- 
dispensable work  for  the  home.  It  takes  the  place  of  thou- 
sands of  separate  voLumes,  as  it  gives  the  best  and  most 
important  works  of  all  authors.  Complete  novels  and  chapters 
of  fiction,  humorous  sketches,  poetry,  philosophy,  history, 
travel,  science,  oratory,  letters,  essays,  translations  from 
foreign  literatures,  brief  description  of  the  world's  great 
books,  biographies  of  authors,  etc.,  etc. — all  are  included.  It 
s  a  whole  library  in  itself,  summing  up  mankind's  best  and 
noblest  thought — the  chaff  separated  from  the  wheat.  No 
book  lover  can  afford  to  be  without  this  great  aid  and  key  to 
literature. 


FREE—for  5  Days 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set,  10  beautiful  volumes,  for  five 
days'  examination,  if  you  mail  the  accompanying  coupon  promptly. 
Note  our  liberal  offer.      We  prepay  all  express  charges.      You 
run  no  risk  whatever.     The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $35.00;    Jr  ^ 
we  offer  these  few  slightly  rubbed  sets  at  $16.50;  payable      /AAW//S>°4 

v  A.    s&  •<&  *v  c! 

The  University  Society  /  %§&.* 


$1.00  a  month. 


78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


PAUL  JONES,   FOUNDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 

By 
Augustus  C.  Buell  111.  2  vols.,  $3.50 

"Mr.    Buell  has   told  his  story  in  a  spirited  and  attractive  Manner."  N.   Y.  Evenittg 
Post.     "A  perfect  biography." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

OUTDOOR    PASTIMES   OF  AN  AMERICAN  HUNTER 

By        , 
Theodore  Roosevelt  111.  $3.00  net;  postage  23c. 

"Whatever  animal  he  hunted  he  studied,  and  there  is  as  much  fresh  first-hand  infor- 
mation as  adventure  in  the  volume." — N.    Y.    Tribune 

THE  WOOD  FIRE  IN  No.  3. 

By 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  111.  in  color,  $1.50 

The  most  genial,  kindly  and  humorous  book  ever  written. 

ESSAYS  IN  APPLICATION 

By 


Henry  Van  Dyke 


$1. 50  net ;  postage  13c. 


"The  strength  of  his  thought  equals  the  beauty  and  use  of  his  style  and  it  will  be 
long  before  we  find  more  finished  anu  inspiring  essays  than  these." — Phil  a.  Press. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES 

By 

Stevenson 
Illustrated  in  color  and  pen  and  ink  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
"It  will  for  a  long  time   serve   as   a   standard  of  the   high  art  of  juvenile  book- 
making." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

A  LITTLE  PRINCESS 

By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  111.  in  color,  S2.50 

"So  here  is  the  whole  story  of  Sara  Crewe,  nicer  than  it  was  at  first,  nicer  than  the 
play,  because  there  is  more  of  it.     With  a  dozen  beautiful  pictures." —  The  Outlook. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRTH 

By 
Edith  Wharton  111.,  $1.50 

"In  my  judgment,  'The  House  of  Mirth'  is  a  story  of  such  vitality,  of  such  artistic 
and  moral  insight,  that  it  will  stand  by  itself  in  American  fiction  as  a  study  of  a  certain 
kind  of  society.  The  title  is  a  stroke  of  genius  in  irony,  and  gives  the  key  to  a  novel  of 
absorbing  interest,  as  relentless  as  life  itself  in  its  judgment,  but  deeply  and  beautifully 
humanized  at  the  end.'* — Hamilton  W,  MaWe. 
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Huckleberry  Finn 

Life  on  the  Mississippi 

A    Connecticut   Yankee   in    King   Arthur's   Court 

The  Prince  and  The  Pauper 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad 

The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg 


ARK  TWAIN  needs  no  introduction  to  American  Readers.  He  has 
to-day  perhaps  the  largest  audience  of  any  living  writer.  His  literary 
activity  has  covered  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  during  which  a 
numerous  succession  of  humorists  have  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  and 
disappeared,  leaving  hardly  a  memory  behind.  The  stories  selected 
for  publication  in  this  uniform  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  Best  Books 
reveal  the  most  characteristic  touch  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

THEIR     HUMOR     IS    IRRESISTIBLE 

The  set  contains  six  beautiful  volumes.  The  size  of  each  volume  is  8^  x  5£ 
inches.  The  books  are  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  this  edition.  The 
pages  are  unusually  large,  clear,  and  easy  to  read — printed  from  a  special  set  of 
plates.  There  are  18  full-page  illustrations  by  the  following  representative  artists: 
Dan  Beard,  E.  W.  Kemble,  E.  H.  Garrett,  Frank  T.  Merrill,  A.  B.  Frost,  and  F. 
Luis  Wora.  The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  a  special  quality  of  silk- 
finished  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  untrimmed  edges,  and  gold  cover  decorations. 
There  are  38  complete  stories  in  the  set — they  are  the  best  ones  Mark  Twain  has 
written.  This  is  a  companion  set  to  the  funniest  books;  they  are  the  same  in 
size,  quality,  and  price. 

EVERYBODY  CAN  AFFORD  THEM 

(~\1  TTD      (~\  i-i  Uf  Lf  U     We  will  send  you   the  entire  set  of  six  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid, 
v^wlV     \J±   i/JJiXV    on   receipt   of  $1,00.     If   you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach 

you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00* 
If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $1.00  every  month  for  J 1  months.  In  order  to  keep  you  in  touch  with 
us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber  for 
one  year,  without  additional  cost  to  you,  for  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEK- 
LY, HARPER'S  BAZAR,  or  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  In  writing,  please  state 
which  periodical  you  want. 


HARPER      &      BROTHERS,      Publishers,      New      York     City 
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AN  AUTUMN  R     E     V     E     R     I     E 


LIVE  now  with  the  crimson,  golden  and  brown- 
tinted  leaves.  The  sovereign  mountains  are 
coroneted  with  the  rich  insignia  of  nature's  royalty ; 
the  hills  are  wreathed  in  a  wealth  of  light  and 
color ;  the  silver  mist  is  rising  in  fleecy  clouds  from 
the  river ;  the  clear,  fathomless  blue  of  the  sky  is 
a  resplendent  setting  for  the  newly  risen  sun,  and  the  landscape  is  of 
such  beauty  as  one  dreams  in  paradise.  And  then  the  morning  song 
of  life,  how  grand  it  is!  Touched  by  the  miracle  working  fingers  of 
the  light,  how  every  petal  reaches  out  and  upward  in  God-praise.  The 
flowers  in  exquisite  tint  seem  this  morning  to  have  souls  and  are  but 
way-side  worshipers.  The  drumming  of  the  Oriole,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  Plover  join  in  the  grand  chorus  of  the  birds  and  rise  in  glorious 
anthem  of  thanksgiving, — thanksgiving  for  having  lived.  The  great 
flocks  of  pigeons,  warned  by  subtle  instinct  of  coming  winter,  are  break- 
ing camp  and  turn  to  journey  southward.  I  hear  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks.  One  by  one  the  scattered 
chimneys  send  up  their  curling  blueish  smoke,  prophetic  of  a  clear  and 
perfect  day.  I  have  stood  on  the  Konigstuhl  at  Heidelberg  and  looked 
to  where  the  Neckar  flows  into  the  Rhine,  over  towards  the  Black 
Forest.  I  have  gazed  from  the  battlements  of  Edinburgh  castle  towards 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  beyond  the  highlands.  From  Mt.  Hamilton  my 
face  has  turned  toward  the  Pacific, — but  for  simple  richness  and  harmony 
of  beauty  mine  eyes  look  once  more  into  an  October  morning  in  Con- 
necticut! I  seem  to  understand  better  the  force  of  the  temptation, 
when  Satan  taking  the  Christ  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  showed  Him  the 
glory  of  the  world  and  offered  it  in  exchange  for  worship.  Truly,  it 
is  a  God-willed  man  who  would  not  be  tempted  to  possess  such  beauty! 


BY  JUDGE  MARTIN  H.  SMITH 
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CHILD  was  playing;  on  an  ancient  shore, 
And  built  his  youthful  hopes  upon  the  sand. 
Transparent  shells  and  pebbles  of  all  shades 
He  gathered,  and  with  painful  patience  made 
Himself  a  little  house*    Then,  wondering 
At  his  creation  wherewithal  he  was 
Well  pleased,  he  looked  exultant,  and  in  prayer 
His  lips  besought  a  blessing  from  his  God* 
Thereat  a  gentle  wind  arose  and  blew 
The  structure  down,  and  from  the  placid  sea 
A  rolling  wavelet  came  and  carried  off 
The  pebbles  and  the  shells*     Which  when  the  child 
Observed,  he  went  home  sighing  and  in  tears* 
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N  THAT  same  land  a  man  reared  up  his  home, 
And  made  it  happy  for  his  wife  and  kin. 
Eight  healthy  children  played  about  his  hearth 
That  warmed  the  cheerful  chambers  with  its  glow. 
Mirth,  song  and  dance  cheered  every  gladsome  heart, 
And  cakes  and  viands  ever  filled  the  board. 
His  ground  did  yield  him  plenty,  while  the  bins 
Were  overfilled  with  grain.     The  pens  were  full, 
And  in  the  stalls  the  cattle  multiplied. 
Then  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  the  man 
Thanked  his  Creator,  and  in  prayer  craved 
That  peace  may  bless  this  house.    The  which  when 
Death  settled  on  the  land  and  hunger  ;   all 
The  cattle  died,  no  sheep  were  left ;   the  grain 
Did  rot  within  the  seed.     Then  sickness  came 
And  bore  the  children  off ;  the  mother  soon 
Died  of  her  grief.     Then  with  a  heavy  heart 
The  man  sought  out  his  solitary  bed. 
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I  HERE  IN  that  kingdom  was  a  mighty  king 
Who  swayed  his  sceptre  over  half  the  world* 
Great  cities  were  in  his  dominion,  while 
Great  sea-ports  were  upon  his  shores.    His  were 
The  richest  treasures  in  the  land,  and  from 
All  quarters  he  of  tithe  and  tax  received* 
Commerce  and  industry  to  full  extent 
Beneath  him  prospered*  and  his  people  were 
Full  satisfied  and  in  their  station  pleased* 
Then  this  great  king  erected  monuments 
And  arches  to  commemorate  his  reign. 
And  order'd  roads  and  bridges  to  he  built 
And  strongholds,  towers  and  castles*  that  he  may 
His  empire  strengthen  and  extend  the  more. 
Then  when  he  saw  that  all  was  fair,  and 
Being  overwhelmed  with  joy,  he  thanked  his  God 
For  His  great  bounty  and  in  prayer  invoked 
A  blessing  for  his  kingdom  and  himself* 
The  which  when  done,  a  pestilence  fell  on 
The  land  and  many  people  died.     Whole  towns 
Were  desolate,  and  cities  empty  stood* 
In  which  distress,  with  fire  and  sword  and  war's 
Great  plague,  barbaric  hordes  arrived  and  took 
Possession  of  the  luckless  realm.     The  king, 
By  sorrow  bent,  hid  in  the  secret  caves 
Among  the  hills  and  led  a  hermit's  life. 
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HAT  HOUR  the  Spirit  of  God  did  manifest 
Itself  to  the  bereaved  king  and  through 
A  vision  of  the  night,  when  on  all  men 
Sleep  f  alleth,  He  thus  spake  to  him  and  said : 
44  Because  thou  hast  forgot  the  Kingdom  that 
Is  not  of  earth,  and  harkend'st  not  unto 
The  Voice  that  calleth  thee  toward  greater  life, 
But  in  thy  earthly  realm  thou  thought'st  to  find 
The  limit,  and  thy  rule  the  rule  of  God, 
Thy  pow'r  the  equal  of  His  power,  thy 
Arm  His  arm,  thy  will  His  will,  be  therefore  all 
Thy  days  bereft  of  pow'r,  and  to  thine  own 
Shalt  never  come.    Thy  people  shall  be  slaves 
To  strangers,  and  thy  land  a  subject  state. 
So  that  henceforth  thou  mayst  acknowledge  thy 
Creator  and  a  greater  pow*r  than  thine/' 
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T  THAT  same  hour  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared 
Before  the  man  who  mourned  his  adverse  lot, 
And  in  a  nightly  vision  spake  and  said : 
44  Because  thou  didst  consider  but  thyself, 
And  held'st  thy  welfare  paramount,  but  all 
Things  else  thereto  subservient,  nor  didst 
Bethink  of  others'  lives  or  comforts,  nor 
Of  widows,  orphans  or  the  homeless  poor, 
Be  therefore  robbed  of  all  thy  wealth  and  kin ; 
The  earth  be  fruitless  in  thy  hands,  thy  folds 
In  death  shall  multiply,  and  thine  own  days 
Be  cheerless,  rayless,  colorless  and  cold/' 
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T  THAT  same  hour  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared 
In  dream  before  the  youth  whose  hopes  were  ruined 
Upon  the  sandy  beach,  and  to  him  said : 
"Since  young  and  inexperienced  thou  hast  been, 
And  innocent  in  thy  play,  I  shall  uphold 
Thee  in  thy  righteousness,  and  will  make  strong 
Thy  feeble  arm*     Into  thy  soaring  soul 
I'll  breathe  the  genius  of  invention,  that 
Will  herald  thee  a  leader  among  men* 
Then  every  day  wilt  thou  create  but  to 
Destroy  the  next,  to  prove  the  vanity 
Of  men*     Then  wilt  thou  know  that  not  on  earth 
Is  found  Perfection,  but  on  high,  in  God !  ** 


ABSTRACTS   FROM   RECENT    PUBLIC    EXPRESSIONS    BY  DISTINGUISHED 
CONNECTICUT   SCHOLARS  AND   MEN   OF  AFFAIRS 


THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WORLD  IS  PULSING 
AND  THROBBING" 


BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  HENNEY 

MAYOR  OF  HARTFORD 
IN  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  YALE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  HARTFORD 


N  every  age  the  institution  of 
learning  has  been  the  hope  of 
the  race.  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  human  history  the  revival  of 
letters  has  marked  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  of  civilization,  and  heralded 
new  and  splendid  achievements  in 
science  and  art.  In  these  days  of 
enlightenment  and  opportunity, 
when  the  whole  wide  world  is  pulsing 
and  throbbing  with  the  inspiration 
that  governments  were  made  for  men 
and  not  men  for  governments,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  remember  the 
fact  that  the  hour  of  the  Republic's 
power  and  glory  is  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  peril.  Vast  accumulations 
of  capital,  great  individual  wealth, 
while  contributing  enormously  to 
material  advancement,  are  yet  too 
apt  to  be  governed  by  the  view  that 
everything  has  its  place.  The  busy 
spirit  of  commercialism,  is  abroad  in 
the  land — a  spirit  admirable  in  its 
proper  sphere,  but  destructive  and 
demoralizing  when  it  invades  a  terri- 
tory not  its  own.  God  forbid  that  this 
beloved  country  of  ours  should  repeat 
the  experience  of  more  than  one 
nation  in  the  annals  of  human  story : 

"  First,  freedom  and  then  glory,  when  that 

fails, 
Wealth,     vice,     corruption,     barbarism    at 

last." 


It  is  for  men  trained  in  science 
and  letters,  in  philosophy  and  arts, 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  the 
guardians  of  a  heritage  that  money 
cannot  buy ;  that  liberty  and  learn- 
ing, measured  by  any  commercial 
standard,  are  priceless ;  that  there  are 
precincts  within  which  commercial- 
ism may  not  enter,  and  bounds  which 
it  cannot  pass;  that  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  and  wholesome  result 
of  their  mental  and  moral  training 
college  men  stand  for  personal  free- 
dom, for  high  standards  of  national 
honor,  against  oppression  under  any 
guise  it  may  assume,  ever  ready  to 
extend  to  the  downtrodden  and  the 
needy  a  brother's  helping  hand.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  they  are  the 
champions  of  every  righteous  cause, 
and  of  every  ill  one  the  uncom- 
promising foes. 

So  shall  it  come  to  pass  that,  ever 
and  again,  as  the  emergency  shall 
arise,  as  human  need  shall  require, 
there  shall  step  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  college  men  the  li  divinely  gifted 
man," 

"  Who  moving  on  from  high  to  higher 
Becomes,  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope, 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire." 


"DIRECTING    THE    NEW  AND  VIGOROUS 

FORCES" 

BY 

HENRY    FERGUSON,    M.A.,    LL.D. 

NORTHAM    PROFESSOR   OF   HISTORY    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE   AT   TRINITY    COLLEGE 

THE  history  of  education  is  a  record,  not  of  uninterrupted 
advance,  but  of  continual  oscillations  and  alternations.  We 
find  in  it  long  periods  of  conservatism,  in  which  the  teacher 
has  felt  that  his  duty  consisted  in  pointing  the  learner  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  to  the  maxims  of  the  wise,  the  prescriptions  of 
unquestioned  authority.  We  find  also  in  its  history,  periods  of  intel- 
lectual revolution,  of  new  interests,  new  ideas,  new  discoveries, 
times  when  the  human  mind,  no  longer  content  to  walk  in  the  old 
paths,  tries  to  find  new  routes  to  its  desired  goal.  In  the  former 
period,  no  greater  intellectual  crime  could  be  committed  than  disre- 
spect for  the  past;  so  in  this  second  period  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
obstinate  conservatism. 

The  highest  merit  in  the  one  period  is  obedience  and  docility, 
in  the  other  originality  and  independence.  The  combination  rather 
than  the  alternation  of  the  two  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  steady 
progress,  for  both  are  based  upon  natural  and  inevitable  truths. 
No  coxswain  can  ever  win  a  race  if  he  keeps  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  whether  he  has  been  steering  straight;  on  the 
other  hand,  individual  energy  and  initiative  and  originality  may 
mislead  rather  than  assist  the  helmsman  if  he  has  not  some  guide 
or  chart  or  landmarks  that  came  to  him  from  others'  experience. 

True  educational  progress,  like  true  religious  progress,  requires, 
therefore,  these  sister  qualities  of  conservatism  and  radicalism.  The 
prophet  must  be  kept  steady  by  the  "law  and  the  testimony  "  of  the 
priest;   the  priest  kept  up  to  date  by  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet. 

In  these  respects,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  law  of  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  individual  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
human  race.  The  earliest  duty  of  the  child  is  obedience  to  author- 
ity and  docility.  In  this  way  may  the  mind  be  trained  most  readily 
and  surely  to  think  correctly  for  itself;  and  this  process  of  training  is 
most  useful,  even  if  the  first  act  of  the  awakened  mind  be  to  throw 
away  or  relegate  to  the  background  the  facts  and  theories  on  which 
it  has  been  trained.  Docility  and  obedience  are  not  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  young  man  has  better 
work  for  his  mind  than  mere  docility.  To  him  the  world  is  new, 
and  to  him  is  the  wonderful  power  given,  alas,  too  evanescent, 
of  new  creation,  of  new  discovery.  Energy,  enterprise,  visions, 
enthusiasms,  faith,  they  belong  especially  to  the  young  man,  and 
he  who  would  wisely  train  him  must  sympathize  with  tiie  bub- 
bling, and  effervescent  energy,  and,  wisely  discarding  as  useless  the 
childhood's  methods,  by  which  the  young  man  has  been  made  what 
he  is,  must  devote  himself  to  directing  the  new  and  vigorous  forces 
into  the  most  effective  and  productive  channels. 

—Excerpt  from  an  address. 


THE       PUBLIC       CONSCIENCE 


BY 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT   OF   YALE   UNIVERSITY 

THIS  is  an  age  of  individualism  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action, 
in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  business,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
politics;  and  there  are  dangers  which  attend  a  one-sided 
emphasis  even  upon  so  important  a  thing  as  the  individual 
conscience,  if  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  public  standards  of  right  and 
duty. 

In  old  times  most  people  took  their  standards  of  moral  and 
religion  ready-made.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  we  have 
really  begun  to  feel  the  consequences  of  the  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment as  a  standard  of  right  and  of  the  toleration  of  individual  liberty 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  action.  It  is  only  within  this  fifty  years 
that  we  have  really  left  each  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Like  every  other  application  of  individual  liberty,  this  has  pro- 
duced a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  If  the  principle  that  each  man 
should  work  out  his  own  salvation  means  that  he  cannot  throw  that 
responsibility  upon  others,  it  is  good.  If  it  means  that  he  is  not 
going  to  take  any  of  that  responsibility  for  others,  it  is  bad.  Freedom 
is  a  good  thing;  tolerance  is  a  good  thing;  but  when  freedom  and 
tolerance  are  carried  so  far  that  a  man  withdraws  within  himself 
with  the  outworn  excuse,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? "  his  own 
efforts  at  personal  salvation,  however  well  meant,  are  brought  to 
naught. 

But  in  fact,  no  man  can  thus  withdraw  within  himself.  We  are 
affected  by  the  standards  of  those  about  us,  whether  we  will  or  no ! 
and  many  of  those  who  most  loudly  protest  that  they  are  living  their 
life  for  themselves  are  really  just  as  much  affected  as  any  one  else. 
"  If  the  foot  shall  say,  because  I  am  not  the  hand  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?  "  Amid  the  daily  contacts  of 
man  and  man  habits  of  thought,  standards  of  value,  subtle  influences 
in  the  estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  pass  from  man  to  man  just  as 
quietly  and  unconsciously  as  the  blood  passes  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  bearing  seeds  of  life  or  death  to  the  whole  body,  as 
the  case  may  be.  By  this  subtle  contact  a  sort  of  public  conscience 
is  created — a  habit  of  valuing  things  not  for  their  effect  upon  the 
individual  but  for  their  relation  to  certain  standards  of  the  com- 
munity, commercial  or  political,  moral  or  religious. 


Especially  dominant  is  the  power  of  these  public  standards  in 
what  are  commonly  called  the  larger  affairs  of  life — in  influencing 
the  conduct  of  business  or  politics  as  distinct  from  those  of  friend- 
ship or  of  family  life.  The  man  who  tolerates  corruption  becomes 
himself  corrupt  in  heart,  if  not  in  action.  The  fight  for  commercial 
and  political  honor  is  no  defensive  warfare,  in  which  we  can  be 
content  to  possess  our  individual  souls,  like  so  many  fortresses  in  a 
hostile  country.  Such  a  warfare  can  end  only  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  defenders.  It  must  be  a  war  of  offense — one  where  we  maintain 
and  improve  our  own  standards  by  bringing  up  those  about  us.  The 
task  is  a  hard  one.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  our  standards  of  busi- 
ness and  of  politics  pure  to-day  is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  has  been 
in  any  previous  generation.  The  task  of  convincing  people  in  a 
democracy  that  liberty  brings  duties  as  well  as  rights  is  harder  than 
the  corresponding  task  under  an  aristocracy.  A  privileged  class  has 
received  so  many  special  favors  that  you  can  appeal  to  the  common 
spirit  of  justice  among  its  members  to  show  them  why  they  should 
accept  self-imposed  obligations  of  duties  in  return  for  these  favors. 
But  when  you  make  that  appeal  to  a  man  who  has  taken  his  chance 
with  every  other  man  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  and  who  has  had 
less  than  his  share  of  power  and  privilege,  you  have  no  such  basis 
upon  which  to  work. 

Our  industrial  machinery  and  our  political  machinery  are  both 
excellent  in  their  way;  but  no  industrial  or  political  machinery, 
however  good,  can  take  the  place  of  public  spirit  and  self-devotion. 
And  when  the  existence  of  such  machinery  is  made  an  excuse  for 
letting  public  spirit  and  devotion  go  unused,  it  constitutes  a  menace 
instead  of  a  safeguard  to  the  future  of  the  body  politic. 

Here  is  the  great  vital  need  for  the  church :  not  to  make  the 
American  people  law-abiding  and  intelligent — that  it  is  already ;  not 
even  to  make  it  kindly  and  courteous  and  industrious — these  virtues 
we  have,  if  not  in  ideal  measure  at  any  rate  sufficiently  for  the  very 
practical  purposes  of  life ;  but  to  fight  with  all  its  heart  and  with  all 
its  soul  that  dangerous  spirit  of  selfish  isolation  which  encourages  a 
man  to- take  whatever  the  law  allows,  and  most  approves  the  man 
who  has  taken  most.  There  must  be  a  sense  that  power  is  a  trust 
and  not  a  privilege;  that  life  is  to  be  valued,  not  for  what  it  enables 
us  to  get  out  of  people,  but  for  what  it  enables  us  to  give  to  people 
in  the  way  of  service.  This  was  Christ's  message  nineteen  centuries 
ago.  This  is  the  message  of  every  true  prophet.  This  has  been 
and  must  be  the  message  of  the  church  whenever  the  church  is 
a  power  among  the  people. 

Abstract  from  one  of  the  most  notable  addresses  of  the  current 
year — Delivered  by  President  Hadley 


THE      PLAINT       OF      THE      PARK 


\HERE  the  sward  lies  smooth  as  velvet  on  the  city  park,  or  lawn, 
V       I  stood  silently  awaiting  the  announcement  of  the  Dawn, 
When  attracted  by  a  murmur  very  delicate  and  faint, 
Which  I  found  to  be  the  grasses  making  audible  complaint ; 
With  my  ordinary  senses  subservient  in  suspense, 
I  just  leaned  me  low,  and  listened  with  my  spirit's  finer  sense, 
And  their  piteous  complaining,  I  could  never  let  it  pass, 
Without  trying  to  translate  it  from  the  language  of  the  grass: 

"We  are  dreaming  of  the  meadows 
Where  the  skylark  comes  to  build, 
In  the  forest  of  tall  grasses 
Where  its  wondrous  songs  are  spilled, 
As  they  bubble  up,  and  over 
From  the  sweet  mellifluent  throat, 
And  come  dripping,  dripping  earthward, 
Note  after  liquid  note — 
Oh,  that  we  could  find  fruition ! 
Here,  we  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
And  yet  we  are  forbidden 
Once  to  yield  our  fragrant  breaths; 
Thus,  to  be  cut  back  forever— 
What  avails  our  eager  strife  ? 
Even  though  to  nest  a  skylark 
We  would  give  a  year  of  life !  " 

"  Oh,  that  we  were  gently  waving 
Where  the  frolic  breezes  run ; 
There  to  glint,  to  gleam,  to  shimmer, 
And  to  ripple  in  the  sun ! 
Then,  to  bear  our  barbs  and  lances 
And  with  old  time  chivalry 
Stand  a  legion  knights  of  honor 
To  the  royal  fleur-de-lis; 
Foi  it  summers  in  the  meadow, 
Wearing  its  illustrious  mark — 
Triple  petals  split  with  rapture 
At  the  love-song  of  the  lark — 
But  to  be  cut  back  forever ! 
What  avails  our  eager  strife? 
Oh,  but  once  to  hear  a  skylark 
We  would  give  a  year  of  life ! " 

Even  as  I  leaned,  and  listened  to  the  grasses  on  the  lawn, 
There  flamed  on  the  horizon  the  red  banner  of  the  Dawn ; 
And  I  rose  up  in  confusion,  as  one  who  stays  too  long, 
And  resumed  my  vain  endeavors,  patching  broken  bits  of  song; 
But  my  spirit  caught  the  pathos  of  the  plaining  of  the  park, 
Understood  the  baffled  impulse;  felt  the  longing  for  the  lark; 
While  the  soul  within  me  questioned,  •«  What  avails  our  eager  strife? 
Yet,  to  sing  a  deathless  measure,  we  would  give  a  year  of  life!" 
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Portfolio  of  Beautiful  Views  reproduced  from  Official  Plates  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and 

courtesy  of  Secretary  Franklin  G.  Whitmore,  and  accompanying  the  article  by 

Mayor  William  F.  Henney  in  this  issue 
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NEW      ENGLAND       CHILDHOOD 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  THAT  FIRST  JOURNEY  AWAY 
FROM  HOME  ;  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  WORLD 
AND  ITS  BEAUTIES  AS  IT  LAY  BEFORE  SUSCEPTI- 
BLE YOUTH— IT  IS  HERE  RECALLED  IN  THE  SEC- 
OND    OF    THE     INIMITABLE     CHILDHOOD    SKETCHES 

BY 

FLORENCE    E.    D.    MUZZY 

DRAWINGS   BY   THE   AUTHOR 

O  the  days  gone  by !     O  the  days  gone  by ! 

The  apples  in  the  orchard,  and  the  pathway  through  the  rye ; 

The  chirrup  of  the  robin,  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail 

As  he  piped  across  the  meadows  sweet  as  any  nightingale ; 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  clover,  and  the  blue  was  in  the  sky, 

And  my  happy  heart  brimmed  over,  in  the  days  gone  by. 

In  the  days  gone  by,  when  my  naked  feet  were  tripped 

By  the  honey-suckle  tangles  where  the  water-lilies  dipped, 

And  the  ripples  of  the  river  lipped  the  moss  along  the  brink 

Where  the  placid-eyed  and  lazy-footed  cattle  came  to  drink, 

And  the  tilting  snipe  stood  fearless  of  the  truant's  wayward  cry 

And  the  splashing  of  the  swimmer,  in  the  days  gone  by. 

O  the  days  gone  by !    O  the  days  gone  by ! 

The  music  of  the  laughing  lip,  the  lustre  of  the  eye ; 

The  childish  faith  in  fairies,  and  Aladdin's  magic  ring — 

And  the  simple,  soul-reposing,  glad  belief  in  everything — 

When  life  was  like  a  story,  holding  neither  sob  nor  sigh, 

In  the  golden  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by. 

—James  Whit  comb  Riley 


in  childhood  memories  is  more  thrill- 
ing than  that  first  journey  away  from 
the  old  home  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  neighboring-  village.  It  mat- 
ters little  how  few  miles  away  it 
may  be  it  seems  like  a  foreign  land; 
how  very  strange  all  the  inhabitants 
5  are;  how  peculiarly  the}7  talk;  how 
queerly  they  dress  and  walk. 

There   comes   to   every   child   the 

IT  hour  of  rapture  when  it  is  to  go  out 

for  the  first  time  in  life  to  the  great. 

Us    big,    surrounding     world.      In     my 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  SEA  WAS  EVER  WITH  US  IN  OUR  INLAND  HOMES AND  WE  HAD 

ANSWERED  IT;     FACE  TO  FACE  AT  LAST  WITH  OUR  OLD,   OLD  LOVE" 


memory  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
moments  in  my  life  when  father 
promised  that  he  would  take  me 
from  my  home  village  in  central 
Connecticut  to — the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  My  little  brain 
whirled,  and  my  eyes  marveled.  It 
was,  indeed,  like  a  vision  of  another 
earth  or  an  unfolding  of  the  heavens 
that  I  might  look  into  its  secrets. 


*  'Nothing  happened,"  did  I  say! 
And  that  when  the  time  was  one 
long  happening  of  delight. 

"Cheaper  than  doctor's  bills," 
qnoth  father  as  he  planned  for  the 
journey;  but  father  had  a  hunger  for 
the  sea  himself.  We  were  five; 
mother  gave  thanks  that  we  were 
not  "seven."  We  thought  we 
helped;  mother  knew  how  we  hin- 
dered as  we  vibrated  between  house 


and  barn,  carrying  things  to  wrong 
places  and  getting  under  foot  all  the 
time. 

The  night  before,  father  had 
pitched  the  tent  out  under  the  apple 
trees  to  see  how  it  worked;  and  so 
we  were  let  to  sleep  out  there,  on 
real  buffalo  robes  covering  straw. 
Foretaste  of  joys  to  come !  We  ap- 
proved most  heartily. 

This  evening  the  square-box 
wagon,  conscious  of  great  worth, 
stood  upon  the  barn  floor,  ready  to 
start.  Tent  and  poles  were  strapped 
underneath,  and  a  water  pail  filled 
with  oats,  swung  behind.  The  buf- 
faloes hid  the  packed  wagon  body; 
we  could  hardly  wait. 

We  went — we  were  not  sent — 
early  to  bed.  There  was  long  a 
bustle  down  stairs — in  fact  we  were 
not  aware   of  a  lull   until   suddenly 
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father's  voice  reached  slumberland. 
"All  up!" 

Two  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing !  We  bounded  out  forgetting-  to 
be  called  twice.  Father  tucked  in 
the  robes — mother  called  sweet  good- 
bye ;  to-morrow  she  would  follow 
with  baggage  and  baby. 

Before  the  dawning  'tis  ever  chill. 
We  grew  quiet  and  sleepy  as  we  cud- 
dled in  the  dark.  Through  the 
woods,  seeming  to  clutch  stealthily 
at  us,  we  rode  with  shut  eyes;  out 
upon  the  star-lit  plain  we  peeked  and 
sat  erect ;  past  shadowy,  impression- 
ist farms  we  drowsed  or  wondered 
what  the  sleepers  within  would  think 
if  they  could  only  know  that  we  were 
driving  past  to  the  seashore:  by 
ghostly,  misty  rivers  we  shivered, 
and  under  an  old  oak  a  weird  screech- 
owl  begat  quavering  chorus  in  our 
midst.  All  things  were  unreal. 
Then  cock-crow  and  bird-twitter 
came  on  together,  and  the  crimson 
of  the  coming  sun  behind  the  sil- 
houetted horizon  glowed  itself  into 
our  memories  for  ever  and  a  day. 

We  straightened  up,  and  by-and- 
by,  we  thought  we  heard  a  yearning- 
peep  from  mother's  cold  baked 
chicken;  and  we  sensed  the  nearness 
of  mother's  little  biscuits  and  tiny 
pickles  and  creamy,  bottled  corlee. 
Will    anything    ever   taste   so   good 


WILL  ANYTHING  EVER  TASTE  SO  GOOD 
AGAIN  " 


again!  In  exuberant  hilariousness. 
we  shouted  a  daring  "good  mom 
to  a  boy  with  a  milking-pail,  feeling 
delightfully  wicked  for  a  whole  mile 
thereafter.  We  opined  that  we 
would  hardly  have  dared  had  mother 
been  along,  but  father  did  not  seem 
to  mind. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  were  haughtily 
purchasing  provisions  near  the  city 
dock — desiring  that  our  position  as 
tourists  should  be  properly  appre- 
ciated— though  we  doubted  the  store- 
man  had  a  realizing  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade. 

Then,  snowed  under  with  parcels 
of  every  size  and  shape,  we  started 
again.  Across  the  drav  ri  g  e  over 
the  marshy  river — breathing  deep — 
deep — salt  air  is  so  good — we  were 
hungry  again. 

The  ponies  pricked   :;  theii  ears 
and  trotted  briskly — we  thou  g 
knew.     Finally  we   came  to  a  two- 
mile  woodland  stretch,  wherein  : 
quitces  held  court,  and  then  an  open 
vista;    and  then — the  sea!   the   \ 
tossing  sea! 

We  tumbled  out — just  pausing  at 
Echo  Rock  to  shout  across  the  creek 
to  her  that  we  had  come — and  I 
we  swarmed  to  the  rocks  and  back 
through  piny    paths  and  breath   of 
salt  and  balsam.     The  call  of  th  [ 
was    ever   with    us    in    our    in] 
home — and    we    had    answered    it. 
Did  it  know  how  glad  we  were — how 
we  had  longed  to  race"     Yes — 

surely,  yes !  for  see  it  leap  and 
itself  at  our  feet  as  we   stand  1 
clasped  hands  and  : 
to  face  at  last  with  our  old,  old  love. 

Presently  we  raced   back  to   find 
the  tent  had  been  abandoned   ■ 
all.    It  seemed  that  a  hillside  cottage 
had  offered  itself  unexpected 
would  be  better  shelter  for  mother 
and  the  baby,  and  so  our  goods  1 
already    under    its    roof.     It    c 
looked  a  veritable  low  count? 
which  high  tides   would   sometimes 
p,  stranding  us  out  on  the  desert- 
island  point,  if  we  did  not  look  sharp. 
Back  of  us  were  the  woods — but  we 
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were    far   enough    out    to    tool    the 
mosquitoes. 

Near  the  pine  fringe  on  the  point, 
lived  Den  and  Mrs.  Den.  Happy 
Den  and  Mrs.  Den — this  enehanted 
land  was  theirs.  Up  the  river,  on 
the  tree-lined  bank,  a  lonely,  mos- 
quito-proof old  bachelor  kept  hall. 
He  had  been  disappointed  in  love. 
We  admired  his  dejected  mien,  and 
steered  clear  of  his  grouty  presence. 
We  three  households  formed  the 
entire  community.  We  asked  no 
more. 

It  was  quick  work  into  bloomers 
which  was  our  regulation  attire — 
(Now,  are  "bloomers" — no,  is  bloom- 
ers— be  bloomers  singular  or  plural?). 
However — we  always  wore  those 
intricate  and  most  comfortable — that 
intricate  and — well,  .we  wore  bloom- 
ers all  summer  at  the  shore:  and 
when  mother  arrived,  an  apparent 
troop  of  racing  boys  in  girls  shortest 
skirts  flew  to  greet  her  and  quarreled 
for  the  baby.  We  carried  old  dresses 
tor  bathing — for  ''suits"  were  un- 
known to  us.  With  mother  came 
home-life  from  inland  to  shore; 
mother  always  made  home  every- 
where. 

Blankets  draped  from  rafters  made 
most  serviceable  partitions,  while 
straw-and-blanket  beds  are  good 
enough  for  anybody.  Mother  and 
baby  had  the  one  bedstead,  under 
the  sloping  roof.  We  each  used  our 
allotted  straw  for  a  dressing-room, 
though  there  was  ample  space  in  the 
aisle,  and  our  tub  was  the  sea. 
There  may  have  been  a  mirror  but  I 
cannot  recall  my  face  in  it  the  whole 
summer  long.  Mother  might  some- 
times exclaim  over  her  tribe  of 
colored  children  "not  b'on  dat  way!" 
but  we  raced  the  shore  bare-footed 
for  all  that. 

The  long  combination  table  and 
bench  was  the  only  real  essential  to 
the  living  room — we  had  to  have  a 
place  to  eat.  The  sea  from  windows 
on  three  sides  gave  new  pictures  at 
every  look ;  and  besides  we  failed 
not  to  come  thence  laden  with  lono- 


seaweeus,  shells,  stones,  wreck  of 
the  storms ;  or  from  the  woods  with 
mossy  boughs,  cones,  wild  flowers; 
and  our  bare  walls  bloomed  again 
with  outdoor  vigor. 

The  sharp  slope  seaward  gave  gen- 
erous openness  to  the  underpinning, 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  on  stormy 
days  or  after  a  cool  swim,  father 
should  bring  the  ponies,  Kate  and 
Fan,  on  a  brisk  trot,  and  give  them 
shelter  under  our  floor.  'Twas  cozy 
to  know  the  faithful  dears  were 
warm  and  dry. 

A  stone's  toss  back  under  the  trees 
stood  the  cook-room.  x  It  was  fun  in 
sunshine  and  exciting  in  rain  to  scud 
across  the  open  level  between,  with 
smoking  dish  of  anything  to  eat. 
All  was  grist  to  our  indefatigable 
mills;  "So  hungry — so  hungry'* — 
our  steadfast  war  cry.  Doubtless 
mother  was  glad;  yet  progressive 
eating  calls  for  unlimited  cooking — 
and  mother  shouldered  it  all. 

The  sea  gave  freely  though  rawly 
to  our  clamor.  Our  one  and  only 
brother  caught  fish  off  the  point  that 
called  for  all  his  small  strength  in 
the  landing — blue,  black,  white — all 
colors  I  suspect.  I  am  no  fisher- 
maiden,  myself;  fish  squirm  so  un- 
pleasantly— speechless  pain  is  to  my 
taste.  Still,  unwitnessed,  that 
thought  fades  before  the  quiescent 
fish  on  the  table — but,  solid,  juicy, 
satisfying.  Sometimes  fishermen 
drew  nets  nearby.  Once  a  devil-fish 
fiapped  angrily  out — like  a  huge  bat, 
with  long,  slender  tail,  two-pronged 
at  the  root,  and  with  eyes  like  a 
fallen  human.  It  seemed  to  desire 
to  say  what  it  thought  of  us. 

In  the  creek-mud  at  low  tide,  we 
waded,  punching  little  air-chimneys 
and  ruthlessly  dragging  out  the  un- 
demonstrative cave-dweller  '  below. 
Round  clams,  long  clams,  chowder, 
roasts,  steams! 

Near  Shep's  Island  where  the  river 
met  the  sea  we  waylaid  lobstermen 
rowing  in  with  their  wooden,  cage- 
like pots  of  glistening,  blackish- 
green,    unhappy-tempered  catch,   all 
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arms  and  body  and  spindling-  legs. 
If  boldly  wicked,  it  was  a  dashing 
thing  to  grip  a  lobster  firmly  under 
his  wings,  and  with  the  clawing 
thing  chase  some  fearful,  screaming 
soul — only  "don't  let  mother  catch 
you  in  the  act."  Once  a  benighted 
western  guest  told  us  she  had  always 
supposed  that  all  lobsters  were  born 
red!  When  safe  on  the  point  we 
shouted  "lobster,  lobster!"  in  glee- 
ful abandon,  to  the  conniving  waves 
that  splashed  thunderously  to  aid 
our  daring. 

Into  the  river  father  would  wade 
in  the  low  tide  and  rake  up  the  rug- 
ged oyster—  "R"  or  no  "R"— the 
summer  through.  Roasted  in  their 
shells  in  the  out-door  stone  oven — 


oh  my!  Once,  however,  a  medical 
guest  said  gravely  to  me  (and  my 
appetite  fled  for  an  hour):  "Poor 
things!  Hear  them  squeak!  They're 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  darned'" 
"It's  very  hard  on  their  nervous 
systems!"  he  finished  meditatively 
surveying  me  through  his  glasses. 
I  had  no  nervous  system  but  this 
made  its  intended  impression  on  my 
imagination  and  doubtless  the  stu- 
dent had  my  share  of  oysters  that 
roast.  Once  father  handed  up  a 
bushel  or  so,  with  which  to  appease 
the  pangiest  pangs  of  our  perennial 
cravings,  and  struggled  ashore 
through  the  swift  tide,  only  to  find 
an  empty  canvas  sack — every  wily 
oyster  having  run  away  through   an 
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unexpected  rent  in  the  bag — run, 
and  left  no  regrets  on  his  own 
account — not  considering  ours.  Our 
delight  at  father's  discomfiture  nearly- 
atoned  for  postponement  of  supper. 

Beyond  the  old  bachelor's  outfit,  a 
mile  or  so  up  stream,  was  a  massive 
tide-gate  bridge  We  considered  it 
alive,  as  it  undoubtedly  knew  how  to 
open  and  shut  itself  with  flow  and 
ebb.  Fiercely  the  waters  raced  be- 
neath, and  wise  was  he  in  the  way 
of  boats  who  could  safely  row 
through,  save  at  the  quiet  space  at 
the  tide's  turning.  We,  not  wise,  but 
making  up  in  foolhardy  ignorance, 
lost  an  oar  and  spun  sheer  about  in 
the  same  breath.  The  stone  pier 
reached  out  and  caught  us  and  there 
we  hung  tippingly.  The  gateman 
came  running,  with  a  white  face,  a 
wealth  of  language,  and — more  to 
the  point  than  all— a  rope. 

'What  shall  I  do?"  shouted  father 
above  the  roar.  "Um — um!"  (wicked 
word)  yelled  the  beneficent  gateman. 
4 'You  jest  set  still  for  a  blamed  fool, 
and  don't  interfere!" 

This  to  father!  We  considered 
him  extremely  rash  and  ill-man- 
nered ;  but  father  sat  still — and  then 
we  giggled. 

The  gateman  threw  the  rope 
and  ordered  father  to  make  fast. 
Father  made  fast,  and  the  gateman 
towed  us  into  quiet  waters;  after 
which  he  gave  us  considerable  ad- 
vice, and  father  did  not  talk  back 
but  even  gave  him  money — father, 
mind  you! 

Up  the  river  was  a  new  world. 
Through  meeting  ways  we  paddled, 
the  tall  grass  nodding  above,  the  sky 
smiling  down  to  it  on  either  side — a 
world  of  water,  marsh,  and  sky. 
We  glided  toward  no  visible  thing 
save  rushes,  standing  crane-like  in 
the  muck;  but  always  the  emerald 
way  would  turn  and  another  cool 
vista  would  open  with  evermore  long 
aisles  in  walls  of  waving  grass. 
Sometimes  a  wee-bit  island  would 
rise  in  an  open — with  rock  or  despa- 
rate  pine  on  its  alleged  area;    or   a 


tiny  lagoon  would  broaden  out — 
drifting  anon  to  other  depths.  Al- 
ways we  seemed  alone  in  the  water- 
ways of  earth-solid  things  sunken  in 
a  .tangle  of  shadowy  green  stems, 
cool  black  banks,  blue  sky  and 
silence. 

Here  the  misguided  crab  held  his 
crooked  way,  wandering  foolishly 
into  the  net  we  had  dropped  for  him. 
Once  he  took  revenge — he  tipped 
over  the  crab-basket ;  clawing,  crawl- 
ing, scrabbling,  scampering,  he  scat- 
tered every  "which way" — like  Davy's 
"spotted  disasters." 

Recalling  the  rule  for  mice  we 
perched  high.  Father,  underrating 
crab  executiveness,  clutched  boldly 
for  him  with  ungauntleted  hand. 
At  the  natural  result  of  one  dangling 
from  his  finger,  wre  cried  out  and 
cringed,  but  he  bade  us  hush  and  get 
his  pocket-knife !  Were  we  to  be 
called  upon  to  amputate  father?  Or 
possibly  the  crab?  This  secondary 
reflection  renewed  courage  and  at 
arm's  length  we  pried  the  cruel 
jaw — or  is  it  claw — father  calmly 
superintending  our  misfit  attempts. 

Then,  was  that  our  kind  father 
who  gave  that  poor  little  thing  so 
vicious  a  fling  and  actually  kicked  it 
afterward?  We  shrunk  away,  all 
our  sympathy  with  the  crab. 

Then  we  caught  fiddlers  for  bait 
at  the  rush-roots.  Did  you  ever 
catch  a  fiddler  ?  'Tis  unlike  catching 
a  clam — that's  all.  His  ceaseless 
rounds  in  our  tin  cans  made  funny, 
scratchy  sounds,  like  unto  crickets 
tuning  their  fiddles. 

Going  home  with  the  tide  we 
would  drift  into  the  tiny  harbor,  and 
call  on  the  lone  fisherman  of  Shep's 
Island.  Once  our  art  prodigy  pre- 
sented the  old  man  with  a-  pencil 
sketch  of  his  cabin.  His  delight  was 
truly  unspeakable.  He  regarded  it 
at  arm's  length — grinned,  looked 
serious,  then  walked  solemnly  into  the 
cabin  and  closed  the  door;  we  de- 
parted uncertainly.  Two  days  later 
he  rowed  across  in  an  adverse  sea,  to 
seek  a  personal  interview.     Respect- 
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fully  he  desired  to  inquire  if  the 
artist  was  not  extremely  well-to-do 
through  her  artistic  pencil ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  affirm  upon  his  honor 
as  a  fisherman,  that,  could  he  not 
get  another,  he  * 'would  not  take 
fifty  cents  for  that  picture  o'  hisn." 
And  they  parted  with  mutual  good 
feeling. 

There  were  day-time  perches  on 
the  crags  at  the  point  where  one 
could  curl  up,  reading,  dreaming, 
sensing  the  steady  tidal  undertone  of 
the  vagrant  surface  waves.  Even- 
ings we  sat  on  Moon-rise  Rock  by 
the  little  bay,  and  old  Den  would 
play  his  harmonica.  Ah — talk  of 
music! 

"Hush — sh,"  says  Den,  "There's 
a  band  a'comin'  down  through  the 
woods!"  We  hushed.  Far  away — 
so  soft  and  faint — a  sweet,  sweet 
strain,  yet  smart  and  lively  too — the 
band  stepped  along  right  gauntily. 
Nearer,  louder,  and  we  even  turned 
to  look  at  the  dusky  tree-line  behind. 


The  big  rising  moon  glanced  down 
the  hurrying  waves  as  the  band 
exultantly  neared  our  rock.  Would 
it  not  bide  and  watch  with  us  the 
moon-sparkle,  keeping  time  to  its 
own  dancy  time?  Ah  no — 'tis  pass- 
ing by!  Look!  Would  you  be- 
lieve— it's  marching  down  that  shift- 
ing  track,  bound  for  the  Land  of  the 
Moon!  For  Den  says  so!  And  in 
proof  thereof,  the  lifting  air  dies 
slowly  away;  listen  hard  — s'h — s'h — 
silence  all — 'tis  gone!  And  Den 
slyly  hides  his  harmonica.  Pres- 
ently, we  children,  too,  must  go  to 
our  straw  and  our  Land  of  Moon- 
shine. Some  other  night,  if  we  are 
good,  says  Den,  we  may  sit  again 
on  the  rocks  and  listen  for  the  band 
a-comin*  down  through  the  trees. 
Shall  we  ever  be  good  enough  again? 
Each  day  brought  its  special  treat. 
We  went  in  Den's  sharpey  to  inspect 
the  lighthouse  on  its  bit  of  rock;  we 
cruised  among  the  "three  hundred 
and  sixtv-five  Thimble  Islands;"  we 
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bathed  and  sunned  and  raced  and 
rowed,  and  "saved  doctor's  bills"  for 
father.  Due  west  was  "No  Man's 
Land."  Its  very  name  had  shivery 
interest.  Here  No  Man  might  dwell 
because  Some  Man  came  always  in 
the  night  and  burned  his  dwelling 
place.  This  was  soul-satisfying. 
Grown-ups  might  wisely  prate  upon 
the  law  suit  that  writhed  like  a  sea 
serpent  along  the  white  beach — little 
recked  we.  We  surmised  the  locality 
to  be  none  of  the  safest,  however, 
and  we  kept  cautious  eye  over  our 
shoulder  as  we  scooped  up  silver 
shells,  horse-shoe  crabs,  star  fish  and 
ocean-worn  pebbles  from  the  beach, 
or  gathered  prickly  barberries  on  the 
dunes. 

Then  suddenly  the  summer  was 
gone;  and  when  the  golden  rod  be- 
gan openly  to  associate  with  gaudy 
frosted  leaves,  when  seedy  brambles 
crowded  out  the  pink  marshmallow, 
when  cat  tails  donned  chocolate  for 
green,  when  noses  and  finger  tips 
affiliated  with  the  cook  stove,  when 
the  bounding  romp  over  the  rocks 
failed  to  give  continued  glow,  and 
the  briny  dip  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  cream  and  the  bay  a  freezer — 
then  by  all  these  tokens  knew  we 
well  that  soon  father  would  say  the 
doctor  was  thoroughly  cheated  for 
this  3^ear — that  we  must  go  home. 

And  one  night  while  we  children 
slept,  father  and  mother  waked,  for 
our  frail  shelter  rocked  in  the  autumn 
tempest.  At  daylight  two  wrecks 
were  near — one  on  Shep's  Island, 
and  one  flung  in  very  bravado  upon 


forbidden  No  Man's  Land!  We 
rowed  across  when  the  sea  went 
down,  thrilled  to  the  core.  A  mighty 
ship  it  seemed  as  we  stood,  big-eyep 
below;  and  wildly  exciting  was  the 
small  brother's  announcement,  as  he 
slid  from  the  tipping  deck,  that  there 
were  lots  of  stones  an'  things,  sir,  in 
her  cellar ! 

The  fishermen  told  us  how  she  had 
struck  a  rock — yes,  that  rock  beyond ; 
how  the  crew  of  four  ('twas  a  very 
large  ship!)  clung  to  her  rigging 
(how  nautical  was  this!)  while  her 
brave  captain  stripped  and  swam 
ashore  (we  shivered  in  the  autumn 
sun).  Now,  bruised  and  buffetted, 
he  paused  but  to  breathe,  and  then 
ran  across  desolate  No  Man's  Land 
in  the  dark  if  you  please — and  roused 
me,  sir — before  the  great  ship  began 
to  plunge  and  drift. 

Did  ever  that  inert  thing  plunge 
and  drift!  The  men  were  saved, 
but  ah,  and  alas,  the  gallant  captain 
lost  that  night,  besides  the  fine  great 
ship — lost  in  the  battling  seas  a  mag- 
nificent, solid,  ten-dollar  gold  ring! 
That  this  should  be  the  reward  of  a 
hero!  The  ship  did  not  matter — it 
was  high  and  dry;  he  could  claim  his 
own  at  any  moment,  but  the  ten- 
dollar  ring!  We  were  mute  with  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all.  He  had  said 
he  never  expected  to  see  it  again. 
But  we  wandered  vainly  up  and 
down  the  length*  of  No  Man's  Land 
seeking  lost  treasures  for  many  an 
hour;  for  what  you  find  in  No  Man's 
Land  is  all  your  very  own. 

And    that    is   where   I    would    £ro 
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AT    DAYLIGHT    TWO    WRECKS    WERE    NEAR A    MIGHTY    SHIP    IT    SEEMED. 

CAST    UP    ON    THE   SANDS    OF    NO    MAN*S   LAND" 


again  some  day ;  because  I  remember 
that  which  I  had  then,  in  the  happy 
summertime  of  yesterday  when  I 
roamed  its  shores,  which  I  have  not 


now — simple  childhood!  And  I  long 
to  look  even  now,  if  happily  I  find  it 
again,  cast  up  on  the  sands  of  No 
Man's  Land. 


"Down  along  the  dwindled  creek 
We  go  loitering.     We  speak 
Only  with  old  questionings 
Of  the  dear  remembered  things 
Of  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  the  stream  seemed  thus  and  so 
In  our  eyes: — The  bank 
Greener  then,    through  rank  on  rank 
Of  the  mottled  sycamores, 
Touching  tops  across  the  shores ; 
Here,  the  hazel  thicket  stood — 
There,  the  almost  pathless  wood 
Where  the  shellbark  hickory  tree 
Rained  its  wealth  on  you  and  me. 
Autumn !  as  you  loved  us  then, 
Take  us  to  your  heart  again ! " 
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THE      CONFESSIONS     OF      A      CLASSICIST 

BEING  AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE  FOLLY  OF  TOO 
MUCH  IMPRACTICAL  LEARNING,  AND  REMINISCENSES  OF 
THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  DAYS  WHEN  THE  YOUNG  MIND 
WAS     CAPTIVE     IN     THE     MORGUE     OF    DEAD     LANGUAGES 

BY 

HENRY    PYNCHON    ROBINSON,  Yale  '63 

Mr.  Robinson  has  recently  returned  from  travels  in  the  Old  World,  and  this  essay,  which  he  entitled  "  The 
Classical  Annals  of  Guilford  Institute"  and  which  has  been  re-christened  by  the  editor  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Classicist,"  is  written  after  observing  university  education  on  both  continents,  and  reflects  the  conviction  of  the 
annalist  that  classical  education  is  a  failure.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a  life-long  scholar,  beginning  his  studies  in  the 
Institute  at  his  home  town  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  continuing  through  Yale  College,  and  many  years  applied  to 
original  research.  While  .not  regretting  his  own  years  devoted  to  study,  he  frankly  admits  that  the  foundation  laid 
for  him  in  youth  is  not  practical  tor  the  world-workers  of  to-day.  He  contends  that  this  is  an  age  when  multitudinous 
issues  force  specialization,  and  that  classical  learning  is  a  specialty  and  should  net  be  attempted  in  the  curriculum 
of  general  education.  With  many  pleasantries  in  recalling  his  own  classical  school  days,  Mr.  Robinson  raises  a 
most  interesting  question — Editor 


IN  olden  time  when  a  boy  became 
absent-minded  and  uneasy  in 
his  various  relations  with  the 
farm,  when  after  a  hard  day's 
work  he  sat  up  weary  and  worn  into 
the  night,  tired  to  death  of  the 
earth,  and  pondering  and  dreaming 
by  turns  over  dull  calf-bound  books, 
it  betokened  that  great  fates  were 
taking  him  in  hand.  To  test  his 
stamina,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
grammars  in  the  raw  state  of  those 
days,  the  Latin  explained  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Greek  explained  by 
the  Latin,  were  put  into  his  hands, 
a  little  twisted  and  spliced  with 
algebra  and  geometry  that  more  or 
less  pique  and  madden  the  atten- 
tion. If  the  lad  was  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  and  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him — and  if  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  family  rheum  or 
phthisic  warned  him  to  a  gentler 
life,  'twas  all  the  better — he  little 
by  little  laid  down  the  labors  of  the 
farm  and  after  a  year's  tutoring 
with  the  village  pastor,  the  next 
anybody  knew  he  had  set  out  for 
New  Haven  and,  hungry  as  a  horse 
wanting  six  quarts  of  oats,  had  put 
up  at  Yale  College.  Then  pres- 
ently,   as   time   flew  on,   he  would 


come  home,  terrorizing  the  town 
with  his  learning  and  soon  after, 
having  made  his  two  great  race 
courses  over  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, he  would  turn  up  somewhere 
in  a  black  coat  and  white  cravat — a 
country  parson,  employed  on  scant 
salary,  and  privations,  to  speak  up 
for  established  morals  and  lend  his 
hand  in  support  of  the  theistic  phil- 
osophy. 

Such  as  these,  then,  with  their 
dreams  of  parson's  or  doctor's  gig — 
or  mayhap  preferring  the  cosy  law- 
office  in  the  yard,  that  so  piqued 
their  attention,  standing  apart  like 
a  little  play-house  or  study  in  its 
unique  and  quiet  privacy — these  ran 
together  to  the  Institute  and  sat 
down  to  work  on  dead  languages, 
surds  and  axioms. 

As  they  began  to  study  the  styles 
of  the  old-time  philosophers,  it 
affected,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
their  ways.  Some,  copying  the 
Stoics  in  all  but  their  long  beard 
and  staff,  sat  at  their  desks  buried 
in  thought;  would  not  go  out  at 
recess;  were  too  proud  to  play  at 
chuck-penny  and  would  not  jump, 
wrestle  nor  run  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  on  the  campus,  and,  making 
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no  other  bodily  exertion,  they  were 
soon  in  a  fair  way  to  require  physic, 
which  is  a  sad  but  popular  substi- 
tute for  exercise.  Others  took  after 
the  peripatetics  and  were  seen 
walking  about  under  the  shade 
trees  with  their  heads  bowed  down 
and  their  hands  folded  behind  them 
like  Napoleon. 

The  course  of  reading  or  plodding 
along  in  the  languages  then  in  i860 
tallied  with  Yale  into  the  Sopho- 
more year  and  led  back  to  the  days 
of  Athens  and  Rome.  Xenophon, 
Homer,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Livy  were 
turned  out  of  their  old  stiff  and 
homely  fashions  and  brought  for- 
ward into  our  latest  English  styles. 

The  common  routine  with  the 
texts  was  to  construe  and  strain 
them  out  through  our  plain  mother 
tongue  without  eloquence  or  soar- 
ing, applying  the  rules  of  syntax 
with  some  proud,  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  biography  and  history 
of  the  periods.  It  was  a  work  of 
revision,  equal  to  the  Vulgate ;  this 
one  as  Virgil  must  have  his  abso- 
lutes and  infinitives  crossed  off; 
that  one,  as  Caesar,  must  be  un- 
wound from  his  oblique  and  sub- 
junctive errors  and  made  over  into 
true  and  honest  indicatives.  Sallust, 
so  short  and  stingy  of  his  words, 
must  have  a  filling  for  his  empty 
spaces  and  be  given  a  more  gen- 
erous flow  of  language.  Homer 
must  be  rescued  from  his  antiquated 
poetic  ruts  and  jargon  and  dressed 
up  in  our.  most  elegant  English. 
Oh !  it  was  a  forlorn  hope  when  we 
enlisted  under  Caesar  and  set  off  to 
divide  ancient  Gaul  into  three  parts 
and  studied  diplomacy  and  met  the 
wily  Dumnorix  and  Divitiacus  and 
Vercingetorix,  whose  name  to-day 
adorns  a  merchant's  shop  in  the 
Latin  quarters  of  Paris,  and  learned 
to  conquer  barbarians,  and  your 
annalist  will  not  despise  the  knowl- 
edge because  he  has  had  no  use  for 
it,  since  it  has  served  him  in  schools 
and  teaching  where  he   has   some- 


times met  barbarians  as  great  as 
the  Gauls.  We  saw  Caesar  march 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  extend 
the  Roman  sway  and  heard  his  mur- 
muring soldiers,  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
tance, ask  whether,  indeed,  he  was 
going  to  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  saying  they  were  ready  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  but  not 
out  of  it.  Next  we  heard  his  own 
laconic  veni,  vidiy  vici  (of  the  Gauls) : 
"I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
Then  built  we  his  bridges  after  him 
over  the  Rhine  and  later  beheld 
him  laying  waste  the  early  Britons, 
our  own  wild  and  lawless  ancestors. 
At  last  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon 
that  led  to  Pompey  and  Pharsalia. 

We  read,  too,  the  wonderful 
phillipics  of  Cicero  against  Cataline 
and  admired  the  noble  Roman  in 
spite  of  his  self-adulation  and  con- 
ceit. Then,  thinking  to  play  the 
orator  and  shoot  out  a  surprise 
with  our  learning,  we  declaimed 
and  fired  Cicero's  fierce  orations 
after  him  from  the  little  forum  of 
the  Institute:  M Quousque  tandem 
abutere  Catalina  patientia  nostra?" 
(How  far,  then,  O!  Cataline,  wilt 
thou  abuse  our  patience?) 

Still  more  sweetly  came  the  skill- 
ful lines  of  the  great  ^Eneid :  "Arma 
virumque  cano!"  (I  sing  of  arms  and 
a  hero!)  And  so  with  Virgil  we 
roamed  over  the  lands  of  the 
Romans,  all  fair  and  ancient  Italy; 
saw  the  peaceful  pastimes  that 
crept  in  between  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
the  swain's  lament;  were  voyaged 
and  tossed  with  ./Eneas;  were 
knocked  about  off  Sicily  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis;  saw  the 
lovely,  unhappy  Dido;  crossed  the 
Styx;  and,  passing  Cerberus,  with 
trembling  explored  Hades.  Then 
with  awe  we  beheld  the  sacrifices, 
divinations  and  oracles  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  wondered  much  at 
the  augurs,  who  never  could  meet 
without  laughing  in  each  other's 
faces.  These  and  other  relics  of 
those   great    days    were    read    and 
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scanned  in  schoolboy  style,  but  so 
that  they  should  rise  to  us  in  after 
years  with  more  grandeur  of  mean- 
ing. 

And  how,  with  the  master,  we 
cudgeled  our  brains  over  Xeno- 
phon's  heroic  Anabasis  and 
marched  along  with  his  army  of 
brave  ten  thousand,  choosing  our 
own  grade  as  heavy-armed  or  light- 
armed  or  archer-men  and  were  glad 
enough  when  the  army  stopped  for 
the  night  and  sat  down  to  reckon 
up  its  slow  parasangs  away  from 
Cyrus  and  Cunaxa  and  count  the 
sorry  distances  that  still  lay  before 
them  in  dangerous  marches  with 
hunger  and  treachery  for  allies,  over 
unknown  ways,  through  strange 
lands  and  peoples,  across  deep, 
wintry  snows,  over  the  mighty  and 
fierce  mountains  of  Karduchia 
and  passed  its  fiercer  mountaineers 
that  for  weeks  and  forever 
seemed  to  stand  between  them  and 
Greece. 

It  was  then  customary  for  the 
young  man,  who  had  before  him 
the  great  warfare  of  going  to  col- 
lege, to  arm  himself  with  ammuni- 
tion from  Master  Crosby's  Greek 
Reader,  with  three  books  of  the 
Anabasis  that  should  show  him 
how  safely  to  retreat  out  of  danger 
and  which,  being  a  fighting  book 
and  about  warriors,  was  justly  held 
as  a  fit  stimulus  to  our  scholar,  who 
must  now  begin  to  fight  his  way 
with  his  letters.  Two  books  of 
Homer's  " Iliad"  were  added  for 
make-weight  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  his  college  too  quickly  and 
as  a  polite  ornament  to  his  learning 
and  to  furnish  him  something  of 
which  to  be  more  truly  proud. 

How  we  rummaged  our  lexicons 
over  the  list  of  the  ships  and 
studied  Ulysses  and  Helen  and  Hy- 
ram  and  Hector  and  wondered  at 
far-darting  Apollo.  Then  sat  on 
the  Trojan  shores,  hard  by  "the 
rolling  thunder  of  the  sea,"  and 
saw  the  Greek  divinities  play  as 
gods  will  with  mortal  men. 


We  are  blindly  told  by  Erasmus 
that  Sir  Thomas  More's  children 
learned  their  letters  by  shooting  at 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  so 
making  it  more  sport  than  torment. 
Miss  Mack,  the  assistant,  was  a 
competent  linguist  and  gave  the 
classical  students  their  first  send- 
off  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
to  make  it  more  historical  I  will 
politely  liken  her  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  taking  her  Greek  readings 
with  the  great  scholar  Ascham. 

It  was  well  known  that  Master 
Mack  was  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Yale  College,  whose  professors 
were  sometimes  quoted  with  de- 
cent awe  as  we  sat  on  the  recitation 
bench,  and  some  of  the  Yale  meth- 
ods leaked  out  to  the  Institute. 
Classes  were  often  called  on  for  the 
review  with  the  advance,  the  better 
to  impound  the  lesson,  which  was  a 
shrewd  Yale  custom  ;  it  cultivated 
a  wary  backward  as  well  as  forward 
look  and  kept  the  scholar  always 
ready  for  his  enemy. 

There  was  a  daily  litany  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  in  which  all 
hands  conjugated  or  declined;  and 
Greek  prose  writing,  though  it 
were  a  folly,  was  later  added  to  the 
classical  course.  A  more  thorough 
drill  was  given  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  prose  upon  the  model  of 
Arnold's  Latin  composition  and 
your  annalist  never  wants  to  see  a 
better  text  and  recipe  for  making 
Latin :  he  would  find  a  dozen  worse 
before  he  could  get  one  better. 
The  students  often  wrote  Roman 
notes  to  one  another,  upon  any 
trivial  subject  whatever,  and  so 
made  light  of  their  learning  and 
took  easily  to  being  Romans  and 
only  needed  to  have  on  the  toga  to 
pass  for  true  friends  of  Cicero. 

To  charge  that  there  is  no  sport 
in  Latin,  but  only  this  dull  grind 
and  work,  would  be  wronging  the 
Romans,  for  whom  we  should  have 
a  better  fancy. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  save  the 
wear   of   the  mother  tongue  or  to 
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serve  the  pretense  of  being  Romans, 
Latin  was  used  colloquially  at  Yale 
College  under  the  first  Dwight. 
The  supply  sometimes  failed  and 
was  then  gagged  out  as,  on  one 
dark  day,  when  the  president, 
wishing  a  light  at  morning  prayers, 
called  out:  "Domine  Day!  Fetch 
me  a  candle !"  After  a  vacation,  the 
Yale  roll  being  called,  a  name  was 
drawn  of  a  student  who  had  died. 
*'  Mortuus  est"  (he  is  dead),  was  the 
sad  reply,  given  gently  by  a  com- 
rade. 'Ratio  non  sufficit!"  (the 
reason  is  not  sufficient)  was  the  hard 
rejoinder  thundered  out  by  the 
tutor,  and  it  shows  there  was  a 
tutor  caught  napping  in  a  sad 
place.  But  a  thousand  nap- 
pings  and  follies  might  be  found 
among  other  men  than  feigned 
Romans  and  ushers;  but  if  this 
pretense  of  talking  Latin  like  the 
dead  is  playful  and  wayward,  what 
is  more  ill-witted  and  priggish — 
and  I  will  shoot  my  arrows  at  it— 
than  the  whim  of  making  live  lads 
in  the  great  schools  of  England 
torture  out  Latin  poetries,  serving 
up  verses  that  shall  have  the  step 
and  roll  of  the  dactyl  and  spondee 
and  trochee?  Where,  among  the 
young,  there  is  such  oppugnancy  to 
this  fanciful  folly,  it  is  a  common 
expression  that  lads  are  "birched 
into  Latin  and  Greek."  Too  often 
the  learned  are  more  foolish  than 
true-born  fools  and  play  with  their 
learning  like  infants  in  the  nursery 
throwing  their  baubles  about. 

It  has  been  held  as  a  precious 
fiction  that  a  man  could  not  be 
termed  politely  learned  until  he 
knew  the  letters  and  symbols  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  has  be- 
come at  last  more  truly  like  know- 
ing nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  For 
hundreds  of  years  men  have  pored 
and  craned  over  the  mere  vocables 
and  sounds,  that  they  throw  out 
from  their  mouths  to  one  another, 
calling  it  polite  learning,  rather 
than  hunt  and  chase  after  nature's 
hidden  'things  which,   when    found 


and  made  serviceable,  do  so  much 
more  enlighten  us  and  better  us — 
and  even  sanctify  us. 

This  fashion  of  making  dead  lan- 
guages live  again  has  come  down 
from  the  middle  ages,  when  among 
scholars  like  Abelard,  Erasmus, 
More  and  Duns  Scotus,  Latin  was 
the  common  vehicle  of  thought  and 
its  study  has  remained  as  a  sur- 
vival on  the  great  principle  of 
inertia,  which  is  the  basis  of  so 
many  things  that  really  inertia 
looks  up  as  a  precious  ally  to  have 
fighting  on  one's  side.  Upon  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  earlier 
ages  "a  knowledge  of  classical  an- 
tiquity appeared  not  too  dearly 
bought  with  early  death."  Alas! 
how  many  precious  lives  have  been 
lost  on  it. 

It  has  been  found  at  last  that 
there  is  very  little  new  knowledge 
to  dig  from  dead  languages  and 
to-day  our  so-called  learned  or 
merely  languaged  men  are  ranked 
more  in  the  list  of  our  ignorant 
men  and  your  poor  annalist  is  in 
it.  And  if  any  one  charges  that 
this  is  confused  and  evasive,  since 
all  things  are  conveyed  through 
little,  harmless  vocables,  I  rejoin 
that  words  are  more  the  means  than 
the  ends  of  knowledge.  Now,  if 
one  loves  to  sit  in  a  brown  fit  over 
his  lore  and  boasts  of  scanning  his 
Homer  daily,  I  must  -liken  him  to 
the  horse  in  the  tread-mill  or  to  the 
miser  who  hoards  his  gold  and 
suffers  for  his  needs.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  know  a  thing  in  one 
tongue — your  blessed  mother's — but 
you  must  run  about  and  change  it 
into  all  the  clannish  jargons  and 
Scotch  and  Babel's  dialects  that 
ever  lived?  Language  being  only 
the  medium  of  knowledge,  the  sym- 
bol, but  not  the  thing  and  end 
itself,  it  follows  that  the  more  one 
is  choked  with  words  the  more 
ignorant  he  becomes  and,  further, 
he  is  so  buried  in  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  it  that  he  learns  few  of 
those    things    the    language    would 
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love  to  tell  him,  and  the  message  or 
warning  conveyed  is  but  little 
understood;  but  we  stare  at  the 
wonder  of  it,  as  when  a  Frenchman 
talks  for  an  Englishman  or  vice 
versa,  and  we  put  it  on  a  par  with 
our  parrot's  talking  and  love  to 
laugh  at  the  droll  and  broken  ac- 
cents of  the  learner. 

A  Parisian  in  learning  English 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  text-book 
writes:  4tIn  small  time  I  can  learn 
so  many  English  as  I  think  I  will 
come  at  the  America  and  go  on  the 
scaffold  to  lecture." 

The  German  says:  "Veil,  I  lofe 
not  mooch  eading,  but  den  I  mooch 
lofe  goot  eading." 

Is  it  anything  to  the  favor  of 
Latin  that  it  lends  itself  to  pleas- 
antries like  this  of  the  young  man, 
asking  his  professor:  "Sir,  shall  I 
pronounce  it  pro'fugus  or  profu'gus 
or  profugus'  (prof.,  you  goose)?" 
Or,  again,  of  the  famous  Catherine 
Beecher,  one  of  whose  Hartford 
pupils,  blundering  at  the  pluper- 
fect of  Lego:  "Leg- of- a- ram, 
leg-of-an-ass,  leg-of-a-rat — "  the 
great  Mistress  Beecher  broke  in: 
"You  leg-of-a-goose,  sit  down!" 

If  we  wish  to  keep  from  a  lad  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman 
histories,  we  should  set  him  to  study 
mere  Greek  and  Roman  words.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  a 
youngster,  after  fighting  away  from 
two  to  four  years  over  his  paradigms 
and  declensions  and  roots  and  stems 
and  scansions  and  other  follies,  will 
come  out  without  hardly  knowing 
whether  the  poor  Tiber  runs  up  hill 
or  down  and  without  ever  having 
heard  that  Italy  is  shaped  like  a 
boot  and  without  even  having  read 
a  word  of  his  Gibbon  and  Grote. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  saving 
Rome  from  the  Gauls,  where  did 
we  hear  the  pretty  news  that  the 
^eese  were  rewarded  for  their  vig- 
ilance while  the  dogs  were,  punished 
for  their  negligence?  Not  in  Cicero 
nor  in  Horace,  I  warrant  ye,  but  in 
some      English     historian    of     the 


Roman  period,  who  likely  enough 
had  toiled  and  delved  among  the 
Latin  writers  to  save  us  the  need- 
less trouble. 

Suppose  we  should  meet  dear 
Cicero  himself,  or  mighty  Antoninus 
or  Horace — all  as  fine  gentlemen 
as  ever  lived — must  we  run  away 
and  spend  six  years  to  get  their 
language,  rather  than  employ  an 
interpreter  to  serve  our  conversa- 
tion, and  keep  the  gentlemen  wait- 
ing on  our  folly?  That  saying  of 
Emperor  Charles  V,  that  "he  re- 
garded every  newly-acquired  lan- 
guage as  giving  him  a  new  soul," 
although  it  has  a  true  and  pretty 
meaning  for  Emperor  Charles  and 
other  like  rare  characters,  whom  I 
should  never  contradict,  yet  we  are 
now  writing  more  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  for  whom  commonly  one 
soul  is  thought  to  be  a  great  task  to 
keep  in  account. 

As  for  mental  training,  that  is 
poor  and  petty  pleading  that  claims 
it  chiefly  for  languages,  as  if  they 
were  accursed  monopolies,  or  like 
dumb-bells, to  be  lifted  up  and  down, 
or  as  warm  sweaters,  to  be  run 
about  in.  Is  it  not  known  that  the 
common  chess-player  must  show  in 
a  single  instance  more  power  of 
attention  and  discernment  and 
spying  out  his  luck  than  your  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  with  his  dead  lan- 
guage would  need  to  show  in  a 
month?  Must  not  even  the  sim- 
ple fisherman  train  his  eyes  to 
watch  his  net  or  hook  and  see  con- 
stantly that  some  morsel  is  on  it 
for  the  fish  to  fly  at?  And  if  we 
are  met  with  the  boast  that  a  dear 
Harvard  professor  of  Latin  conde- 
scended to  write  the  merry  sonnet 
of  "The  Lone  Fishball,"is  not  that 
the  very  deed  of  his  life  which 
should  make  us  forgive  and  forget 
his  great  Latinity,  and  renders  his 
case  as  a  professor  of  Latin  salvable 
and  good? 

Says  a  writer:  "There  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  those  who 
are   satisfied    with    examining    and 
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renovating  the  mental  products  of 
past  time,  whether  they  be  anti- 
quarians or  editors  of  old  books, 
and  those  others  who  study  the  past 
out  of  gratitude  and  for  warnings 
against  error,  but  are  all  the  while 
straining  toward  the  enlargement 
of  fruitful  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  mankind. ' ' 

Finally,  is  it  not  well  known, 
among  all  nations,  to  be  unethical 
and  wrong  that  a  man  should  be 
double-tongued  in  his  speech?  Was 
it  not  thought  to  be  a  laughable 
folly  in  our  modern  day  when  the 
great  preacher,  Irving,  took  upon 
him  the  gift  of  tongues?  Were  not 
the  Romans  themselves,  and  the 
Greeks  as  well,  a  one-languaged 
people? 

If,  now,  your  annalist  should  set 
out  to  put  forth  the  merits  of 
science,  which  in  a  world  like  this 
is  so  much  more  true  learning  that 
nothing  else  in  comparison  should 
be  called  learning,  though  he  knows 
sadly  little  about  it  and  chiefly  by 
hearsay,  he  would  never  get  back 
to  his  annals.  I  cannot  even  stop 
to  call  the  roll  of  science  nor  more 
than  make  a  boast  for  it ;  for  how 
its  far  advances  to-day  have  flus- 
tered our  great  dead-languaged, 
professional  and  cravated  men  so 
that  they  appear  more  as  children 
than  as  wise  men,  knowing  nothing, 
but  first  to  fling  at  science  until  it 
has  downed  them ;  and  now  upon 
all  sides  they  have  their  little 
science-primers,  and  half-forgetting 
and  dropping  their  meaningless, 
musty,  forged  and  fruitless  doc- 
trines, they  are  racing  to  learn 
about  science,  which  in  a  world  like 
this  is  the  true  and  positive  knowl- 
edge. 

Far  more  "happy  is  he  who  hath 
been  able  to  learn  the  causes  of 
things:  why  the  earth  trembles  and 
the  deep  seas  gape." 

If  anyone  runs  up  to  tackle  and 
trip  me  here,  with  denying  that 
anything  is  certain  and  known  by 
us,  your   annalist  knows   but  little, 


yet  too  much  to  stop  and  quibble 
and  split  the  hairs  that  fly  up  Irom 
every  subject  like  fur  from  a  cat's 
back. 

But  if,  now,  my  reader  thinks  I 
would  have  everybody  run  about 
with  his  hammer  and  crack  open 
the  rocks  to  get  out  their  geology, 
and  go  crazy  over  the  stars,  and  get 
curious  on  biology  and  bacteria  and 
spores  and  germs  and  protoplasms, 
and  more  cranked  on  chemics  and 
every  scienced  thing  as  motors  and 
electric  currents  and  gunpowders 
and  torpedos — and  flying  machines 
— I  will  for  a  moment  turn  on  them 
all  and  run  back  to  my  languages 
and  declare  my  true  principles — 
that  is  to  throw  off  the  tariff  and  lei 
them  go  free,  like  sugar  and  wool. 
For  as  in  the  world  some  will  freely 
specialize  and  turn  themselves  to 
this  or  to  that — one  will  love  to  har- 
poon a  whale,  another  desires  to  go 
down  in  a  diving-bell  and  one  more 
cries  to  blow  his  fog-horn  through 
the  mists — so  I  would  seize  the  prin- 
ciple of  specialty  and  sacrifice  here 
and  there  a  brave  fellow  to  study 
the  dead  languages  and  bury  him- 
self alive  in  the  past  and  have  him 
know  nothing  of  the  present  nor 
ever  speak  of  it — but  only  of  the 
past. 

And  if  your  annalist  seems  here- 
in to  blow  his  horn  for  nothing  but 
science,  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy 
nor  care  for  the  past,  I  can  only 
relate  my  recent  experience:  with 
what  awe  and  heart-leapings  did 
I  once,  twice,  thrice  and  more 
times,  cross  the  Tiber  and  look 
long  and  thoughtfully  into  its 
yellow,  sluggish  stream  and  ran 
and  jumped  upon  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  but  would  not  leap  down  from 
it;  then  walked  about  the  Forum 
with  its  awe-striking,  lofty,  broken 
columns;  then  strode  gently  down 
the  Via  Sacra,  always  looking  half- 
wildly  about  and  marveling  at  all 
and  fearful  lest  the  Romans  should 
come  out  and  catch  me  in  their 
sacred    city   and    try   me   in    their 
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language,  when  I  would  have  fallen 
down  before  the  conscript  fathers 
and  given  them  as  droll  a  saluta- 
tion as  ever  they  had  heard  coming 
in  their  mother  tongue.  And  so, 
by  a  zig-zag  course,  1  passed  under 
the  arch  of  Titus,  with  its  mighty 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  and  in  a 
few  leaps  was  at  the  coliseum  and 
was  as  one  stricken  to  the  ground 
by  the  might  of  the  Romans. 
For  there  was  the  arena  for  the 
bloody  gladiators  and  beastly  ani- 
mals and  beastlier  men  with  the 
emperors  turning  up  or  down  their 
cruel  thumbs  to  save  or  sacrifice 
a  brother  man.  And  I  gazed 
upon  Pompey's  statue,  where  great 
Caesar  fell  and  the  air  was  full  of 
short  Roman  swords  and  we  heard 
et  tu  Brute:  "What  you,  Brutus!" 
and  then  saw  Caesar  fall!  Your 
annalist,  forgetting  his  principles 
would  have  fought  that  minute 
for  Caesar  and  left  his  life  there; 
but,  dear  me !  it  was  two  thousand 
years  too  late. 

I  confess  words  cannot  estimate 
the  pathos  and  appeal  with  which 
the  fallen  memorials  of  a  great 
people  strike  upon  the  attention. 
An  annalist  could  easily  go  frantic 
and  dig  for  them  and  get  by  heart 
their  talk  and  language.  But  to 
enforce  this  as  the  shibboleth  of 
learning  and  the  common  ground 
of  our  schools  is  to  make  us  half- 
way learned  in  the  past  and  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  present. 

We  know  well  enough  the  rela- 
tionship and  consanguinity  of  all 
knowledge  and  would  never  deny 
the  great  historical  uses  of  phil- 
ology, in  assorting  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tribes.  Did  we  not 
once  see  and  read  with  our  own 
eyes  the  most  learned,  tri-lingual 
Rosetta  stone?  Yet  we  want  not  to 
turn  our  mere  infant  schoolboys 
into  gibbering  polyglots  and  foolish 
mocking-birds.  We  know  as  well 
how  unmindful  of  their  own  litera- 
ture and  language  our  best  scholars, 
for  the   last  forty  years,  have  come 


forth  from  our  best  schools,  and 
how  little  now  is  known  of  such 
English  lore  as  has  been  cunningly 
discovered  by  scholars  Earle,  Skeat, 
Sayce,  Isaac  Taylor,  Marsh,  Whit- 
ney,   Jusserand. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  for  spe- 
cialized and  whimsical,  gifted 
scholars,  who  may  wish  to  bury 
themselves  alive  in  all  manners  of 
curious,  amusing  and  playful  erudi- 
tion, pursued  for  its  entertaining 
and  toy-house  diversion.  Nor  am  I 
so  bat-blind  and  "rancid  with 
ignorance"  as  not  to  see  that,  out 
of  the  minutest,  frolicsome  study 
and  from  the  most  discrepant  and 
foolish  materials,  the  wise  man, 
like  the  spider  weaving  his  web, 
may  draw  forth  like  a  miracle 
golden  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
warning. 

But  how  much  ignorance  of  our 
own  tongue,  and  of  a  thousand 
other  dear  things,  is  so  preciously 
purchased, but  is  ill-concealed  under 
this  scant,  parrots'  knowledge  of 
dead  languages? 

In  a  day  like  this,  when  there  has 
come  such  an  extension  of  ideas 
that  the  educated  man  is  beside 
himself  with  mortification  at  the 
sense  of  his  dense  ignorance  of  new 
thoughts  and  things,  it  seems  like 
the  extreme  of  dilettantism  and 
trifling  to  press  the  universal  study 
dead  vocables  and  sounds.  We  must 
study  our  own  day  and  the  things 
that  more  raise  our  intelligence;  yet, 
if  men  will  have  another  brogue,  let 
them  learn  to  talk  with  the  French 
and  the  Germans  who,  I  have  always 
heard,  know  many  things. 

It  is  with  due  reverence  to  the 
masters  who  tried  to  instill  into  me 
during  my  youth  the  sacredness  of 
the  dead  past,  and  who  labored  long 
and  conscientiously  to  start  me 
aright  on  the  straight  path  of  the 
classicist,  that  I  respectfully  and 
happily  inscribe  these  words.  But 
it  is  the  living  present  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  dead  past,  from 
which  has  come  a  rich  inheritance. 
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THE    BENEFIT  OF  HIS  LABORS— A  PLEA  FOR  GRATITUDE 


WILLIAM  H.  AVIS 
An  Organizer  and  Charter  Member  of   "The  Eli  Whitney  Memorial  Association" 


In  preparing  the  following  article,  which  I  believe  will  not  only  interest  every  manufacturer,  but  every  life  worker 
who  champions  "fair  play,"  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  grandson  of  inventor  Eli  Whitney,  who  bears  his 
illustrious  ancestor's  full  name,  and  is  an  influential  citizen  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to-day;  for  nearly  270  years 
the  Whitney  family  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  building  of  New  England  and  the  nation.  Much  of 
my  information  also  came  from  personal  recollections  and  reminiscences  of  John  G.  Smith  of  Whitneyville,  Connec- 
ticut, who  well  remembers  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  is  now  in  his  ninety-first  year.  To  Professor  William 
P.  Blake,  a  biographer  of  Eli  Whitney,  I  am  also  indebted — Author 


UNJUST  as  it  is  true,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind that  the  world  has  ever 
known  lies  to-day  practically 
without  recognition  and  forgotten  by 
the  populace.  If  republics  are  not 
entirely  ungrateful,  one  of  them  at 
least  has  been  ungratefully  slow  to 
recognize  the  priceless  worth  of  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  sons.  That  the 
name  of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin,  has  not  been  perpetuated 
in  enduring  bronze  long  ago  by  our 
government  is  of  poor  credit  indeed 
to  our  country. 

The  wildest  dream  of  "Arabian 
Nights"  tales  does  not  approach  in 
wonder  the  real  and  living  results  ef- 
fected by  Eli  Whitney.  "Aladdin  and 
the  Wonderful  Lamp"  appear  as 
quite  common  possibilities  when  com- 
pared with  world  achievement  of 
Whitney  and  his  wonderful  genius — 
a  gift  which  has  wrought  living  mira- 
cles, a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the 
mythical  miracles  of  "Aladdin."  The 
cotton  gin  made  it  possible  for  mil- 
lions to  clothe  themselves  as  well  and 
as  neatly  as  hundreds  did  before  its 
invention.  So  greatly  did  it  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  person  to-day,  able 
to  earn  a  living,  not  to  be  properly 
and  comfortably  clothed.     It  lessened 


the  horrors  of  war ;  it  became  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  factors;  and 
upon  it  depends  much  of  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  biography  of  Eli  Whitney,  the 
famous  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 
has  been  written  so  often  by  men 
thoroughly  competent  to  discuss  that 
subject,  that  it  is  with  great  trepida- 
tion I  bring  myself  to  a  determination 
to  advance  a  few  reasons  why  a 
beautiful  and  imposing  monument 
should  be  erected  by  our  country  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of 
her  greatest  sons.  And  I  shall  try  also 
to  demonstrate  why  the  most  appro- 
ate  place  for  such  a  monument  is  the 
village  of  Whitneyville,   Connecticut. 

Whitney,  it  is  true,  was  not  born  in 
Connecticut,  but  at  Westborough. 
Massachusetts,  December  8,  1705. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  our  most 
worthy  men  and  women,  Whitney 
was  born  on  a  farm.  His  early 
schooling  was  acquired  in  a  country 
schoolhouse.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  entered  Yale,  ami  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  year  of  1792.  But  long 
before  the  event  of  Whitney's  gradu- 
ation, or  years  before  his  entrance  in- 
to college,  he  had  demonstrated  that 
wonderful  ability  to  master  things  me- 
chanical which  no  theoretical  educa- 
tion   can    bestow.      This    genius    was 


ELI    WHITNEY,    INVENTOR    OF 
THE    COTTON    GIN 


From  an  original  painting  by  King,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
now  in  the  home  of  the  inventor's  grandson  in  New  Haven 
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REMEMBERS  INVENTOR  OF  COTTON  GIN 

John  G.  Smith  of  Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  now  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  remembers  Eli  Whitney  and  believes  he 
is  the  only  person  living  bearing  that  distinction 

manifested  in  his  manufacture  of  a 
violin  at  the  age  of  twelve;  also 
when  he  feigned  illness  so  as  to  es- 
cape attending  church  with  his  pa- 
rents, that  the  opportunity  might  be 
accepted  to  take  his  father's  watch  to 
pieces,  and  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  that  valuable  article.  So 
neatly  was  the  watch  put  together 
again  that  Whitney's  father  never 
knew  of  the  affair  until  the  great  in- 
ventor himself  told  him  of  it  years  af- 
terwards. Instances  of  like  nature  to 
these  two  could  be  cited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  filling  a  volume. 

Although  the  day  is  late,  there  is 
yet  time  to  pay  tribute  to  America's 
genius.  The  raising  of  a  monument 
has  recently  been  agitated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  various  sites  have 
been  suggested.  To  Thurston  I. 
Bonney  of  Whitneyville,  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  for  advancing  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
plan.  The  following  article  of  his, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Evening  Register,  explains  itself: 

"The  American  patriot !  Our  fathers 
rallied  around  him  living,  we  will 
not  forget  him  dead!  The  two  bene- 
factors of  the  South  were  General 
Nathaniel    Green    and    Eli    Whitney. 


Let  us  remember  Whitney  residing 
under  Green's  roof  and  wrho  by  his 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made 
where  one  cotton  stalk  had  grown  be- 
fore a  thousand  to  grow  in  the  states 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas. 

"North  Carolina  gave  Green  an  es- 
tate. It  is  in  the  air  that  a  monument 
should  be  raised  to  Whitney  in  Con- 
necticut. We  claim  that  Whitneyville 
is  the  fitting  place  for  it.  Whitney 
initiated  a  revolution  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  his  manufacture  of  guns  he 
made  one  man  make  a  part  and  that 
part  so  it  would  fit  guns.  Before  him 
one  man  had  made  the  whole  gun  and 
its  parts  would  not  fit  any  other  gun. 
Whitneyville  is  the  scene  of  this  sec- 
ond achievement  of  his  life.  The  vil- 
lage, the  stream,  the  main  thorough- 
fare, the  newly-formed  settlement 
above  the  second  bridge,  the  entrance 
to  East  Rock  Park,  the  westernmost 
projection  of  that  park  are  named 
from  him.  The  Whitney  family  seat 
is  contiguous  to  this  village,  not  many 
years  ago  woods  and  fields  separating 
it  from  New  Haven.  He  worshiped 
in  the  Whitneyville  church,  and  to- 
day the  daughters  of  the  family  are 
married  within  its  portals.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  buried,  but  his 
kindness  was  not  interred  with  his 
bones,  but  has  filtered  down  and  rests 
on  the  hearts  of  the  generation  now 
occupying  this  lovely  lakeside.  And 
if  his  statue  be  placed  here  we  will 
watch  round  it  with  love  as  well  as 
with  pride.  Embowered  in  this  land- 
scape and  surrounded  with  these  tra- 
ditions, let  the  artist  picture  on  the 
brow  that  'patent  of  nobility  that  he 
got  from  Almighty  God.'  Let  him 
depict  a  countenance  alert,  in  full  cor- 
respondence with  an  insistent  present, 
and  an  eye  that  foresees  and  fore- 
stalls the  exigencies  of  the  future. 

"The  American  patriot !  Our  fathers 
rallied  around  him  living ;  we  will 
not  forget  him  dead!" 

Macaulav  has  said:     "What  Peter 
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the  Great  did  for  Russia,  Eli  Whit- 
ney's invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
more  than  equaled  in  the  United 
States."  This  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  historians  the  world 
ever  produced;  and  he  a  foreigner! 
But  what  recognition  has  Whitney's 
greatness  received  from  his  own 
countrymen?  What  has  his  own 
country  done  to  honor  and  commemo- 
rate his  great  work?  Like  many 
other  benefactors  of  mankind,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  wealth  and  honor 
Whitney's  invention  brought  upon 
him  worry  and  trouble  almost  with- 
out end.  The  building  in  which  he 
kept  his  invention  was  broken  into  at 
night  and  the  first  cotton  gin  was 
stolen.  Soon  after,  other  gins  made 
their  appearance ;  then  came  law 
suits.  But  there  was  no  redress  from 
the  courts,  as  juries  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding before  trials  that  there 
would  never  be  a  decision  favorable 
to  Whitney,  no  matter  zvhat  the  evi- 
dence! It  was  not  until  thirteen  years 
of  the  life  of  the  patent  had  expired 
that  Judge  Johnson  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  Georgia  rendered  de- 
cisions favorable  to  the  inventor.  It 
was  then  too  late  for  Whitney  to 
reap  any  pecuniary  reward.  To  give 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  injustice 
heaped  upon  Whitney  by  those  who 
should  have  been  first  to  bestow 
honors  upon  him,  I  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Dennison  Olmstead's  "Memoir 
of  Eli  Whitney,  Esq."  The  memoir 
was  first  published  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  in  1832 : 

"In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Whitney 
made  application  to  Congress  for  the 
renewal  of  his  patent  for  the  cotton 
gin.  In  his  memorial  he  presented  a 
history  of  the  struggles  he  had  been 
forced  to  encounter  in  defense  of  his 
right,  observing  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thirteen 
years  of  his  patent  term  had  expired. 
He  sets  forth,  that  his  invention  had 
been   a   source   of   opulence   to   thou- 


sands of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
that  as  a  labor-saving  machine  it 
would  enable  one  man  to  perform  the 
zvork  of  a  thousand  men;  and  that  it 
furnishes  to  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind, at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  most 
essential  article  of  their  clothing. 
Hence,  he  humbly  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  a  further  remuneration 
from  his  country,  and  thought  he 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  liberal 
participation  with  his  fellow  citizens 
in  the  benefits  of  his  invention.  Al- 
though so  great  advantages  had  been 
already  experienced,  and  the  prospect 
of  future  benefits  was  so  promising, 
still  many  of  those  whose  interest  had 
been  most  promoted,  and  the  value  of 
whose  property  had  been  most  en- 
hanced by  this  invention,  had  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  refusing  to  make 
any-  compensation  to  the  inventor. 
The  very  men  whose  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  the  use  of  this  machine, 
and  who  had  grown  rich  beyond  all 
former  example,  had  combined  their 


ORIGINAL    MODEL    OF    COTTON    GIN 

Mechanism  that  revolutionized  life,  and  has  become  a 
great  benefactor  to  humanity— From  photograph  loaned 
for  this  reproduction,  by  grandson  of  inventor,  Eli 
Whitney 
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exertions  to  prevent  the. patentee  from 
deriving  any  emolument  from  his  in- 
vention. From  that  state  in  which  he 
had  first  made  and  where  he  had  first 
introduced  his  machine,  and  which 
had  derived  the  most  signal  benefits 
from  it,  he  had  received  nothing ;  and 
from  no  state  had  he  received  the 
amount  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  the 
cotton  cleaned  with  his  machines  in 
one  year.  Estimating  the  value  of 
the  labor  of  one  man  at  twenty  cents 
per  day,  the  whole  amount  which  had 
been  received  by  him  for  his  inven- 
tion, was  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
labor  saved  in  one  hour  by  his  ma- 
chines then  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  'This  invention  (he  proceeds) 
now  gives  to  the  southern  section  of 
the  Union,  over  and  above  the  profits 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  any  other  crop,  an  annual 
emolument  of  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars."  The  foregoing  statement 
does  nob  rest  on  conjecture;  it  is  no 
visionary  speculation ;  all  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  realized;  the 
planters  of  the  Southern  States  have 
counted  the  cash,  felt  the  weight  of 
it  in  their  pockets,  and  heard  the  ex- 
hilarating sound  of  its  collision." 

After  quoting  a  lengthy  opinion  of 
Judge  Johnson  bearing  on  the  case, 
Professor  Olmstead  continues  :  "Not- 
withstanding these  cogent  arguments, 
the  application  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. Some  liberal-minded  and  en- 
lightened men  from  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts favored  the  petition  ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  were  warmly  op- 
posed to  granting  it. 

Inventor  Whitney  Tells 
Fulton  of  His  Hardships 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Whitney  observes  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  difficulties  with  which  1 
have  had  to  contend  have  originated, 
principally,  in  the  want  of  a  disposi- 
tion in  mankind  to   do   justice.      My 


invention  was  new  and  distinct  from 
every  other;  it  stood  alone.  It  was 
not  interwoven  with  anything  before 
known ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen 
that  an  invention  or  improvement  is 
so  strongly  marked,  and  can  be  so 
clearly  and  specifically  identified ;  and 
I  have  always  believed  that  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my 
rights  to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been 
less  valuable,  and  been  used  by  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  community. 
But  the  use  of  this  machine  being  im- 
mensely profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were 
interested  in  trespassing  upon  the 
patent-right,  and  each  kept  the  other 
in  countenance.  Demagogues  made 
themselves  popular  by  misrepresenta- 
tion and  unfounded  clamors,  both 
against  the  right  and  against  the  law 
made  for  its  protection.  Hence  there 
arose  associations  and  combinations 
to  oppose  both.  At  one  time,  but  few 
men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into 
court  and  testify  to  the  most  simple 
facts  within  their  knowledge,  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  machine.  In  one  in- 
stance, I  had  great  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing that  the  machine  liad  been  used 
in  Georgia,  although,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment there  were  three  separate  sets 
of  this  machinery  in  motion,  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which 
the  court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  was  distinctly 
heard  on  the  steps  of  the  court 
house." 

The  above  should  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  South- 
erner, and  bring  from  him  scorn  and 
condemnation  for  these  robbers  who 
would  seduce  Southern  honor  for  the 
sake  of  personal  gain.  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  re- 
deem itself  on  this  score?  Though  it 
cannot  reimburse,  financially,  the  il- 
lustrious man  who  gave  to  the  world 
one  of  its  most  valuable  assets,  still  it 
is  in  its  power  to  generously  contri- 
bute toward  a  monument  tor  the  man 
who  did  so  much  to  make  her  great. 
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Introduced  System  of  Assem= 
bling  in  Manufacturing 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  wide-reach- 
ing blessings  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  Whitney.  Professor 
William  P.  Blake,  in  his  "Sketch  on 
the  Life  of  Eli  Whitney,"  says :  "The 
City  of  New  Haven,  and  the  whole 
country,  are  more  indebted  to  Eli 
Whitney  than  to  any  other  man  for 
their  marvelous  growth  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry,  for  it  was  Whit- 
ney, who  after  giving  the  precious 
boon  of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  cotton- 
producing  states,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  returned  to  New 
Haven  to  introduce  here  novel  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  manufacturing, 
and  to  found  an  industrial  establish- 
ment which  besides  its  local  import- 
ance became  a  model  and  a  school 
for  the  mechanics  of  the  nation." 

This  "establishment,"  the  Whitney 
armory  at  Whitneyville,  Connecticut, 
was  the  embryo  from  which  sprung 
the  method  of  assembling  the  various 
parts  of  an  article  into  the  manufac- 
tured whole,  and  to  have  any  one  of 
those  parts  fit  any  article  of  the  kind 
to  which  it  belonged.  This  system 
was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  But  as 
success  crowned  the  labors  of  the 
great  inventor  his  methods  were 
sought  after  and  adopted,  first  in  one 
place  and  then  in  another.  Europe 
ceased  to  laugh,  and  the  whole 
world's  method  of  manufacture  was 
changed,  and  the  universal  system  of 
to-day  has  grown  out  of  that  seed 
planted  on  the  banks  of  Mill  river 
by^Eli  Whitney.  To-day  the  hum  and 
grind  of  machinery,  driven  by  mil- 
lions of  horse  power  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  water,  join  in  increasing 
acknowledgment  that  the  genius  of 
the  great  American  lives. 


Inventor's  Plea  for  Govern- 
ment Assistance 

On  May  i,  1798,  Whitney  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

"Sir — By  the  debates  in  Congress  I 
observe  that  they  are  about  making 
some  appropriations  for  procuring 
arms,  etc.,  for  the  United  States. 

"Should  an  actual  war  take  place 
or  the  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  xWest  India  Is- 
lands continue  to  be  as  hazardous  and 
precarious  as  it  now  is,  my  business 
of  making  the  patent  machines  for 
cleansing  cotton  must,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  postponed.  I  have  a  number 
of  workmen  and  apprentices  whom  I 
have  instructed  in  working  in  wood 
and  metals,  and  whom  I  wish  to  keep 
employed.  These  circumstances  in- 
duce me  to  address  you  and  ask  the 
privilege  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
contracting  for  the  supply  of  some  of 
the  articles  which  the  United  States 
may  want.  I  should  like  to  undertake 
to  manufacture  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  machinery 
moved  by  water,  adapted  to  this  bus- 
iness, would  greatly  diminish  the  la- 
bor and  facilitate  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  Machines  for  forging,roll- 
ing,  floating,  boring,  grinding,  polish- 
ing, etc.,  may  all  be  made  use  of  to 
advantage. 

"  Cartridge,  or  catouche  box,  is  an 
article  I  can  manufacture.  I  have  a 
machine  for  boring  wood  of  my  own 
invention,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose. 

"The  making  of  swords,  hangers, 
pistols,  etc.,  I  could  perform. 
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"There  is  a  good  fall  of  water  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  (New  Ha- 
ven) which  I  can  procure,  and  could 
have  works  erected  in  a  short  time. 
It  would  not  answer,  however,  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  works  for 
this  purpose  unless  I  could  contract 
to  make  a  considerable  number. 

"The  contracting  for  the  above  ar- 
ticle will  not,  I  suppose,  belong  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  but  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  mention 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  particular  favor. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  procure  sufficient 
bonds  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  con- 
tract of  the  kind  above  mentioned, 
and  will  forward  to  Philadelphia,  im- 
mediately, in  case  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  make  proposals. 

"With  the  highest  respect,  I  am,  sir, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Eli  Whitney." 

Revolutionizes  Methods  of 
Gun  Making  for  War 

The  above  letter  should  live  in 
history  as  long  as  civilization  shall  en- 
dure. It  resulted  in  a  contract  by  the 
United  States  for  10,000  muskets,  and 
the  first  gun  shop  in  our  country  was 
built.  But,  while  success  eventually 
crowned  the  labors  of  this  dauntless 
man,  he  met  unforeseen  obstacles 
which  would  have  completely  dis- 
couraged a  less  determined  person. 
His  contract  was  to  be  completed  in 
two  years,  and  a  bond  was  given  for 
$30,000  to  that  effect.  But  instead 
of  two  years,  it  took  eight  to  com- 
plete the  contract.  In  all  that  time, 
however,  the  government  never  lost 
confidence  in  Whitnev,  and  at  the  end 


of  that  time  the  finest  armory  in  the 
world  for  the  fabrication  of  firearms 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Mill  river.  His 
machinery  and  tools  were  the  nearest 
to  perfection  in  existence.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
guns  were  made  whose  parts  gauged 
exactly  alike,  and  to-day  that  same 
method  of  manufacture  is  followed 
throughout  civilization;  not  alone  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms,  but  in 
the  fabrication  of  every  article  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  the  assembling  room. 
It  roars  in  the  beat  of  wheels  rushing 
over  tracks  of  steel  at  a  mile  a  minute ; 
it  is  proclaimed  in  the  flash  and  rend- 
ing crash  of  engines  of  war  hurling 
metal  bolts  whose  every  part  is  built 
to  gauge ;  in  the  throb  of  hearts  of 
steel  sweeping  stately  fabrics  over  the 
mighty  deep;  in  the  pulsation  of  the 
horseless  carriage  sweeping  along  the 
way,  and  in  instruments  of  science, 
art  and  song  is  the  genius  of  the  great 
Whitney  proclaimed. 

Professor  William  P.  Blake  says: 
"The  writer  has  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  numerous  papers  and  let- 
ters by  Mr.  Whitney,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  interesting  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  condition  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century  (nine- 
teenth)." 

In  regard  to  the  fabrication  of 
firearms,  for  example,  a  memoir  upon 
the  subject,  written  by  Whitney  at 
Washington  in  18 12,  is  so  important 
that  it  is  given  here  entire.  The  paper 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  the  War  Department  in  sup- 
port of  another  application  for  another 
contract  to  make  arms  tor  the  United 
States  at  the  Whitnewille  armory : 


LETTER 


T  O 


THE 


GOVERNMENT 


IN  WHICH  IT  IS  STATED  THAT  "A  NATION'S  POWER  IS  IN  PROPORTION 
TO  ITS  CITIZENSHIP  SKILLED  IN  THE  USE  OF  WEAPONS" 

The   Manufacture   of   Firearms 


The  following  remarks  are  the  re- 
sult of  twelve  years'  attention  to  the 
subject  of  manufacturing  firearms. 
The  writer  believes  himself  to  have 
possessed  greater  advantages  for 
obtaining  information  on  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  individual  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  attention  to  it 
has  been  stimulated  by  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  personal  repu- 
tation as  well  as  by  a  sincere  wish  to 
see  his  country  excel  in  an  art  so  in- 
dispensable to  its  safety  and  inde- 
pendence. 

i.  A  good  musket  is  a  compli- 
cated engine  and  difficult  to  make — 
difficult  of  execution  because  the  con- 
formation of  most  of  its  parts  corre- 
spond with  no  regular  geometrical 
figure.  Being  familiarized  to  the 
musket  from  our  earliest  childhood 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  complexity, 
though  each  musket,  with  the  bayo- 
net, consists  of  fifty  distinct  parts. 

2.  Since  the  invention  of  firearms 
nations  have  been  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  citi- 
zens skilled  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
weapons. 

3.  None  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  made  good  military  guns,  ex- 
cept the  French  and  English. 

4.  In  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America  the  art  of  making  firearms 
is  either  wholly  unknown  or  but  very 
imperfectly  understood  —  hence  the 
superiority  of  well-armed  European 
troops  over  the  forces  of  those 
countries. 


5.  In  civilized  countries  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  firearms  being  the  na- 
tional defense,  this  species  of  manu- 
facture cannot  flourish  unless  aided 
by  the  protection  and  fostering  hand 
of  government.  The  government  of 
France  through  all  its  changes  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  have  made  it 
a  constant  and  primary  object  to  en- 
courage and  extend  its  manufactories 
of  muskets ;  hence  the  excellence  of 
their  arms ;  and  hence  the  means  in- 
dispensable to  the  acquisition  of  that 
power  which  she  now  possesses.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain,  next  to 
France,  has  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  this  species  of  manu- 
facture. 

6.  The  fabrication  of  firearms  as 
conducted  in  Europe  is  a  business 
which  cannot  be  readily  performed 
by  workmen  bred  to  other  occupa- 
tions. 

About  the  year  1796,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  raised  the 
price  of  arms,  and  engaged  all  the 
workmen  in  the  kingdom  to  deliver 
to  the  government  all  they  could 
make  in  fourteen  years ;  and  about 
the  same  time  they  imported  into  Eng- 
land 50,000  muskets  from  Germany. 
Since  that  period  the  term  has  been 
extended  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
a  premium  is  constantly  offered  by 
the  government  to  any  subject  who 
will  leave  the  occupation  to  which  he 
was  bred  and  work  at  certain 
branches  of  this  manufacture.  So 
great  is  the  difficulty  in  fabricating 
good  musket  locks  that  even  in  Great 
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Britain,  where  there  are  the  greatest 
number  of  workmen  whose  occupa- 
tion is  most  nearly  connected  with  this 
branch,  the  government  finds  it  im- 
possible to  extend  the  manufacture  to 
meet  their  demands.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  British  government  had  on 
hand  200,000  musket  barrels,  which 
could  not  be  made  up  for  want  of 
locks,  etc. 

"7.  The  manufacture  of  muskets 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  country 
without  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  very 
heavy  and  expensive  machines  moved 
by  water.  As  water  works  are  expen- 
sive and  soon  go  to  decay,  the  ma- 
chinery should  be  so  proportioned, 
and  the  extent  of  each  establishment 
should  be  such  as  to  keep  all  the  ma- 
chinery constantly  employed. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  carry  en  such 
a  manufactory  without  a  solid,  fixed 
and  sufficient  capital  must  be  abor- 
tive. The  amount  of  capital  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  double  the  value  of 
the  arms  delivered  in  one  year;  and 
this  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  un- 
less the  finished  work  be  turned  in 
and  payment  for  the  same  received 
every  ninety  days. 

9.  The  establishment  of  such 
machinery  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  a  progressive  operation,  and 
can  in  no  case  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued at  least  twenty  years  to  war- 
rant such  an  investment  of  capital. 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  further 
to  remark  that  he  has  for  the  last 
twelve  vears  been  eneasred  in  manu- 


facturing muskets ;  that  he  now  has 
the  most  respectable  private  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  carry- 
ing on  this  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness. That  this  establishment  was 
commenced  and  has  been  carried  on 
upon  a  plan  which  is  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  the  great  leading  object 
of  which  is  to  substitute  correct  and 
effective  operations  of  machinery  for 
that  skill  of  the  artist  which  is  re- 
quired by  long  practice  and  experi- 
ence ;  a  species  of  skill  which  is  not 
possessed  in  this  country  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

Having  actually  made  about  15.- 
000  muskets,  at  least  equal  in  quality 
to  any  that  have  been  manufactured 
in  this  country  (which  is  more  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
individual  in  the  United  States),  he 
feels  himself  warranted  by  his  own 
experience  and  success  in  believing 
that  the  new  methods  which  he  has 
invented  of  working  metals  and 
forming  the  several  parts  of  a 
musket,  are  practically  useful  and 
highly  important  to  this  country. 

He  would  further  state  that  the 
principal  part  of  his  property  is  in- 
vested in  buildings,  machinery,  etc.. 
suitable  for  carrying  on  the  manu- 
facture of  muskets,  which  buildings, 
etc.,  cannot  he  convene  1  into  any 
other  use  without  a  great  sacrifice. 
and  he  therefore  wishes  to  continue 
in  the  business  and  hogs  respectfully 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  oi  the 
government  whether  it  he  tor  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  give 
employment  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
and  Upon  such  terms  as  to  afford  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  reasonable  profit 
for  his  labor. 

R.  Whitney. 
Washington,  20th  June,  iSu. 
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A  second  order  from  the  govern- 
ment followed  this  letter,  this  time' 
for  15,000  muskets.  There  was  some 
slight  misunderstanding  with  a  gov- 
ernment official,  which  was  eventu- 
ally settled  satisfactorily,  and  the 
order  was  delivered  in  good  season. 
Besides  this,  Whitney  also  received  a 
substantial  order  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Endeavors  to  Discredit 
Whitney's  Inventions 

Other  persons  were  also  manufac- 
turing arms  for  the  government,  but 
in  the  old  way.  These  people  ridi- 
culed Whitney's  method,  yet  he  was 
wonderfully  successful  while  their  ef- 
forts resulted  in  complete  failure.  In 
fact,  the  muskets  fabricated  by  Whit- 
ney at  that  time  were  superior  to  any 
made  in  the  world.  From  this  point 
on  the  new  method  branched  out  not 
only  in  gun  making  but  in  nearly 
every  line  of  manufacture.  Valuable 
as  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
successful  introduction  of  the  uni- 
formity system  of  manufacturing  was 
even  of  greater  importance  to  the 
human  race.  It  superseded  a  condi- 
tion in  manufacturing  which  might  be 
likened  to  the  difference  between 
traveling  on  an  old-time  stage  coach 
and  a  modern  passenger  train.  It 
was  a  god-send  to  humanity  in  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  it  lessened  the 
cost  of  production  so  as  to  bring  new 
luxuries  of  life  within  reach  of  prac- 
tically all  the  people. 

While  there  have  been  numerous 
unworthy  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  discredit  Whitney  as  the  originator 
of  the  cotton  gin,  the  fact  remains 
that  three  Southern  states  —  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see —  granted  royalties  approximat- 
ing $90,000  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. This  should  be  conclusive  proof 
to  the  average  mind  that  Whitney 
was  the  original  inventor.  And  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  claim  that  he  created 


the  uniformity  system  in  manufactur- 
ing is  also  proof  that  to  him  is  due 
all  the  honor  on  that  score. 

First  Dwellings  Built  by 
Employer  for  Employees 

Eli  Whitney's  inventive  genius  was 
not  only  wonderful,  but  the  man  was 
a  most  exemplary  citizen.  Even  in 
his  exceedingly  busy  commercial  ca- 
reer he  found  time  to  devote  to  his 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  political  welfare  of  his 
town  and  held  several  important  of- 
fices. That  he  was  ateo  a  public  phil- 
anthropist is  abundantly  attested  to 
by  many  people  who  are  directly  de- 
scended from  his  former  employees, 
and  who  form  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Whitneyville's  population  to- 
day. In  fact,  there  is  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  living  in  the  village 
at  the  present  time  who  remembers 
Whitney  quite  distinctly  —  he  being 
nine  years  of  age  when  the  great  in- 
ventor died.  This  person  is  John  G. 
Smith,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
living  who  remembers  Eli  Whitney. 
Mr.  Smith  tells  of  Whitney's  sincere 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  his  employees  at  all  times.  He  re- 
cently told  me  that  the  inventor  per- 
sonally visited  his  employees  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  always  made  it  a 
point  to  render  assistance  in  all 
worthy  cases  of  distress.  Mr.  Smith 
also  recalls  having  seen  cotton  gins 
stored  in  the  basement  of  the  armory. 
His  likeness,  an  excellent  one,  ac- 
companies this  article.  Mr.  Smith  is 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  but  he 
looks  fully  twenty  years  younger  than 
that. 

Dwellings  were  built  by  Whitney 
for  the  use  of  his  employees,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  dwellings 
in  the  United  States  by  an  employer 
for  the  use  of  mechanical  laborers. 
They  are  substantial,  above  the  aver- 
age, to-day,  and  must  have  been 
really  elegant  for  the  time  in  which 
they  were  built.  They  stand  just 
south  of  the  eastern  end  of  Mill  Rock 
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(an  elevated  ridge  which  extends 
about  a  mile  to  the  west)  and  across 
Whitney  avenue  just  west  of  the  site 
where  the  old  armory  used  to  stand. 
These  houses  are  shaded  by  stately 
elms  and  weeping  willows,  and  are 
a  monument  in  themselves  to  the 
thorough  way  in  which  the  great  in- 
ventor always  did  his  work. 

Whitney's  Shops  and 

their  Model  Situation 

The  Whitney  shops  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  makes 
and  models  of  firearms  until  quite  re- 
cently. A  long  lease  by  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company 
terminated  about  one  year  ago,  and 
the  shops  have  since  then  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  wire  goods  concern, 
and  much  regret  is  expressed  that 
their  days  as  gun  shops  are  probably 
numbered.  Very  few  of  the  original 
buildings  built  by  Whitney  remain, 
and  most  of  these  are  small.  The 
largest,  which  is  still  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  is  the  old  stock- 
ing shop.  It  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  Mill  river  —  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream,  and  just  south  of  the  dam 
which  holds  back  the  waters  of  Lake 
Whitney.  So  excellent  is  the  condi- 
tion of  this  old  shop  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realize  that  it  is  over  a  cen- 
tury old. 

In  his  "Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney," 
Professor  Olmstead  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  of  the  site  selected  by 
Whitney  for  the  erection  of  his  shops : 

"The  site  which  Mr.  Whitney  had 
purchased  for  his  works,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  celebrated  precipice  called 
East  Rock  within  two  miles  of  New 
Haven.  This  spot  (which  is  now 
called  Whitney ville)  is  justly  admired 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
A  waterfall  of  moderate  extent  af- 
forded here  the  necessary  power  for 
propelling  the  machinery.  In  this 
pleasant  retreat  Mr.  Whitney  com- 
menced his  operations,  with  the  great- 
est zeal." 

The  dam,  which  I  mentioned  above, 


was  built  by  the  New  Haven  Water 
Company  years  after  Mr.  Whitney 
died.  It  confines  the  waters  of  Mill 
River  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Whitney  shops,  form- 
ing an  extensive  sheet  which  bears 
the  name  Lake  Whitney.  This  arti- 
ficial lake  is  charmingly  beautiful,  its 
shores  being  a  succession  of  wooded 
and  grassy  hills  and  meadow  land. 
It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  lake  than  an  artificial  one. 
The  eastern  termination  of  the  dam 
is  at  the  foot  of  Whitney  Peak,  a 
lesser  elevation  of  East  Rock  Park. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  Mill  Rock, 
directly  opposite  of  Whitney  Peak,  is 
a  considerably  elevated  point,  and  it 
overlooks  all  other  points  which  are 
closest  connected  with  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  Whitney's 
life.  Directly  at  the  foot  of  this  rocky 
elevation,  to  the  south,  lies  what  is 
left  to-day  of  W^hitneyville  of  old. 
The  eye  rests  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
old  stucco  houses  and  stocking  shop ; 
upon  the  stream  which  still  sings  the 
same  old  song  that  Whitney  heard; 
and  upon  the  very  spot  where  a  few- 
years  ago  stood  the  dwelling  which 
was  his  home.  To  the  east  and  north- 
east beautiful  Whitney  Lake  basks  in 
the  sunlight,  and  at  morning  and  even- 
ing reflects  Whitney  Peak  in  its  limpid 
depths.  Look  in  almost  any  direction 
one  may  from  here  and  the  result  is 
the  same — everything  the  eye  meets  is 
Whitney.  And  it  is  right  here,  on 
this  very  spot,  that  we  would  com- 
memorate the  great  inventor's  work. 
Here  is  the  fitting  place  to  rear  a 
grand,  majestic  monument  and  prove 
to  mankind  that  our  country  reveres 
the  name  of  her  worthy  son.  The 
land  which  forms  this  point  has  been 
offered  as  a  free  contribution  toward 
this  patriotic  object,  and  there  is  con- 
fidence that  it  will  soon  honor  one  of 
our  most  illustrious  dead. 

To  Erect  Monument  on 
Scene  of   Achievements 

To  eventually  attain  this  end  an  in- 
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formal  movement  has  originated  in 
Whitney ville.  The  proposed  plan  is 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  enthusi- 
asm of  prominent  people  and  thus  ef- 
fect a  permanent  organization.  The 
proposed  name  of  this  body  is  "The 
Eli  Whitney  Memorial  Association," 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Connecticut,  provided  for  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations  without  capi- 
tal stock.  Private  and  public  sub- 
scriptions will  be  solicited,  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  as  well'  as 
the  national  Congress  will  be  ap- 
pealed to.  Several  subscriptions  have 
already  been  volunteered,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  once  the 
movement  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished it  will  be  universally  popular. 

The  following  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  movement  to  the 
extent  of  banding  together  in  an  in- 
formal organization,  which  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  will  prove  the  nucleus 
around  which  will  develop  something 
more  substantial :  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Blake,  Attorney  James  H. 
Webb,  Attorney  Charle's  F.  Clark, 
Thurston  I.  Bonney,  Frederick  D. 
Grave,  Havden  D.  Whiting,  William 
F.  Smith,  John  G.  Smith,  William  H. 
Avis,  Edward  D.  Sanford,  Benjamin 
T.  Murphy  and  several  other  citizens 
of  Whitneyville. 

Among  the  many  other  benefits 
which  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and 
which  I  almost  forgot  to  mention,  is 
that  of  free  education  for  the  people. 
Many  of  the  great  cotton  mills  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
South  in  recent  years  furnish  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  in  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees'  children.  Not  only 
do  the  owners  of  these  mills  build 
school  houses,  but  they  equip  them  as 
well.  Many  of  them  also  build 
churches,  club  houses,  lecture  halls, 
etc.,  and  all  at  their  own  expense. 
Who  can  say  that  this  would  have 
been  so  had  Whitney  never  lived? 


A  Final  Plea  for  a 
Memorial  to  Genius 

We  raise  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory and  sing  the  praises  of  men  who 
stand  in  battle;  then  why  should  o\ir 
nation  forget  him  who  in  peace  made 
practical  one  of  the  most  important 
necessaries  of  life  and  opened  a  way 
for  the  employment  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  men?  As  an  inevitable  product 
of  the  natural  law  which  has  created 
strife  for  existence  the  soldier  should 
be  revered ;  provided  he  be  a  military 
genius  who  creates  better  human  con- 
ditions for  his  country  and  civilization. 
Then  why  should  we  not  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  him  who  betters  human 
conditions  and  makes  the  path  of  life 
smoother  without  filling  the  land  with 
widows  and  orphans?  Think  of  the 
mighty  roar  of  Niagara  which  causes 
the  very  earth  to  tremble  and  shake; 
think  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  its 
grandeur  and  the  tremendous  strength 
of  its  on-rushing  millions  of  horse- 
power —  the  whole  awe-inspiring  in 
its  every  aspect  —  then  realize,  if  you 
can,  that  all  this  stupendous  power 
would  sink  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison could  the  combined  energy 
which  has  reached  out  from  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  in- 
ception of  the  uniformity  system  be 
amalgamated  into  a  giant  engine  by 
the  side  of  the  great  cataract.  Pon- 
der deeply  over  this  as  we  realize 
that  all  the  power  of  such  a  vast  en- 
gine originally  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  one  man,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  figure  the  benefits  reaped 
by  humanity  from  the  work  of  that 
one  mind.  Not  only  throughout  civi- 
lization, but  even  beyond  its  uttermost 
confines  has  the  benefit  of  this  influ- 
ence been  felt. 

Eli  Whitney  truly  was  the  "Peter 
the  Great  of  our  country!"  Flis  noble 
work  should  be  our  pride,  and  our  na- 
tion should  at  least  raise  a  monu- 
ment both  impressive  and  imposing 
to  the  memory  of  America's  great 
commercial  genius  —  Eli   Whitney. 


4 

4    . 

SHAKER  DANCE  IN  WHICH  SPIRITUAL  ARDOR  IS  MEASURED 
BY  ENERGY  OF  PHYSICAL  MOVEMENTS 

Beginning  with  first  figure  at  left,  regulation  marching  attitude  is  represented;  second  figure  represents  strife  of 
faithful  against  sin  and  satan;  third  figure  expresses  humility  of  an  erring  soul;  fourth  figure  suggests  flight  of 
an  eagle;  fifth  and  sixth  figures  represent  giving  and  receiving  love;  seventh  figure  shows  sister  in  attitude  of  ''shaking" 
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COMMUNISM  AND  ITS  RENUNCIATION  OF  ALL  THAT  IS 
WORLDLY  INCLUDING  THE  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM  OF  MUSI- 
CAL NOTATION— WEIRD  HYMNS  AND  DANCES  IN  USE  IN 
THE  OLD  SHAKER  VILLAGE  IN  CONNECTICUT— DESCRIBED 

BY 

EMILY  WILLIAMS 

INTIMATELY  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  SHAKERS 


COMMUNISM  has  always 
been  an  ultimate  failure.  I 
speak  from  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  the  most  notable  com- 
munistic villages  that  has  ever  strug- 
gled for  spiritual  life  in  a  very  ma- 
terial world.  Like  the  Golden  Fleece, 
men  may  follow  the  Ideal  to  the  end 
of  this  mundane  existence  only  to 
find  that  it  is  ever  just  beyond  human 
reach.  The  rainbow,  with  its  radi- 
ance and  its  omen  of  passing  storms, 
is  often  near  to  the  vision  but  always 
just  as  intangible  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Sublimity  lies  just  over  the  hill,  but 
when  we  reach  the  heights  we  find 
that  it  is  the  hill  beyond  where  the 
colors  are  most  brilliant  and  dip  down 
and  touch  the  earth. 
That  beneficent  nature  intended  that 


humanity  should  people  the  world, 
and  that  while  it  should  ever  tend 
toward  the  divine  or  the  perfect,  that 
it  should  attain  it  only  by  a  well- 
earned  progression  after  death,  is  well 
told  in  the  struggles  of  communism. 
If  there  is  one  strong  quality  in  these 
fellow-beings  that  dominates  all 
others,  it  is  the  human  quality.  From 
it  there  is  no  escape  and  any  attempt 
to  crush  it  is  ill-fated,  doomed  to 
impossibility. 

It  is  not  unusual,  then,  that  those 
good,  kind  souls  who  came  to  En- 
field, Connecticut,  some  generations 
ago  and  renounced  the  world,  throw- 
ing their  material  effects  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  relinquishing  family  ties, 
and  binding  themselves  to  forever 
cast   out   filial   affection   and   all    else 


HOLY  ANGEL— A  Shaker  Hymn  given  by  Mother  Lucy  for  the  Holy  Anointed  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1852,  in  the  peculiar  musical  characters  of  the  sect — It  is  here  trans- 
lated into  the  universal  system,  and  gives  an  understanding  of  the  quaintness 
of  their  exultations 


%1  i\  J  J.  ■' 
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1  ij-K^\jiij  njg J' J> 


I  am  the  ho-ly,  ho-ly  angel  of  the  Lord,  designed  to  guard  His 


p  j  jiajyuM.n%iji?jj\J-rj-iiW!r^ 


chosen  ones.  My  name  is  Sa-ka-na-la  vinda,  Sa-ka-na-la  vinda,  holy, 


1#P^ 


B± 


^ 
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holy  angel,  I  was  before  the  earth  was  formed;  yea,  through  ages 

is. 
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and  a-ges  my  holy  wings  have  guarded  the  Lord's  A-noint-ed;  but 


^i-jM.jtf  jjj-i  jiin  j  1 1 


es 


loj  I  vas  ka  re,  I  vas  ka  -re  ne  voo,  'twas  by  the  mighty  power  of 


^ii^Jiujjjj-  Ji!i-i  .1  s-^rtm 


God.  I  voole  voo,  I  voole  voo,  this  power  you  know,  this  power  you 


MiA.rjjijiJuM^J-  m 


others  known.  And  to  this  gospel  ev'ry  knee  shall  bow,  and  ever; 


tongue  confess.  So  know,  know  ye  are  God's  chosen  people,  and  by 


J  'w.i  g  m  1  jLi.j^'ijjij 


His  holy  power  have  been  and  still  are  protected,  so  go  ye  on  re- 


ly  blessings  yet  for  you  that  mortals  never  knew, 
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that  is  worldly  —  have  come  to  the 
winter  of  existence  and  like  snow- 
covered  and  frost  bitten  plants,  hid- 
den from  the  sun's  glow,  are  droop- 
ing and  dying.  Behind  them  they 
leave  brief  memories  of  their  own 
pure,  sacrificing  lives,  but  without 
even  lending  to  the  world  their  whole- 
some environment. 

No  permanent  good  is  to  be  left  by 
them  as  a  heritage,  because  they  have 
never  allowed  their  goodness  to 
illuminate  others,  but  have  not  only 
pulled  down  the  curtains  to  separate 
them  from  all  that  is  earthly,  but, 
moreover,  they  have  so  secured  their 
own  righteous-living  that  it  has  not 
reflected  its  rays  of  light  and  right 
upon  the  world. 

With  all  its  nobility  of  intention 
and  conscience,  Shakerism,  which  at 
one  time  held  so  firm  a  faith  in  En- 
field, Connecticut,  is  but  a  matter  of 
history  to-day;  villages  have  been 
abandoned  and  those  whose  fidelity 
never  wavered  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  while  the  younger  generation 
has  turned  its  face  back  to  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  the 
old  story  of  Shakerism,  which  I  find 
has  been  entertainingly  recorded  in 
Volume  III,  Number  4,  of  The  Con- 
necticut Magazine,  by  Jessie  Miriam 
Brainard,  under  title  "Mother  Ann's 
Children  in  Connecticut,"  but  I  turn 
to  one  characteristic  of  these  com- 
munists that  is  little  known — and  that 
is  their  one  solace  in  song.  Weird 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  the  soul's 
expression  of  its  longing  and  in  it 
may  be  translated  the  suppressed 
emotions  that  lie  smothering  in  the 
hearts  of  these  courageous  people 
who  attempt  to  transplant  divinity 
where  stands  humanity,  and  trans- 
form earth  into  a  haven  of  righteous- 
ness. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  music 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  Shakers ;  in  the  first  place 
it  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their 
religious  services,  and  in  the  second 
it  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  emotions 
of     their     repressed     natures.       The 


doctrine  of  celibacy  cut  them  off  from 
home,  husband  and  children ;  the  rules 
of  the  sect  forbade  all  feeling  or 
manifestation  of  affection  for  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother.  Theoret- 
ically, there  was  companionship  of 
the  highest  order ;  practically,  any 
intimacy  between  the  sisters  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  a  watchful 
Eldress.  Occasionally  the  Elders 
were  more  lenient  with  their  charges, 
but  friendship,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  impossible.  There  was  no  social 
life ;  there  were  no  books,  except 
those  which  treated  of  Shaker  relig- 
ous  subjects,  and  there  were  no  in- 
tellectual opportunities  of  any  de- 
scription. A  few  of  the  men  had  true 
communion  with  nature,  but  her 
beauties  meant  little  to  the  sisters 
who  caught  glimpses  of  the  landscape 
through  the  tiny-paned  windows  as 
they  went  about  their  household 
labors,  or  glanced  at  sky  and  trees 
only  as  they  hurried  from  kitchen  to 
dairy,  with  minds  intent  on  butter  and 
cheeses.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
faith  they  were  forbidden  to  cultivate 
garden  flowTers  or  to  pluck  wild  ones. 
This  narrowed  their  lives  to  their 
work  and  their  religion,  and  of  this 
religion  the  hymns  formed  the  part 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  minds 
and  the  souls  of  its  adherents.  Until 
after  the  year  1870  no  musical  instru- 
ments were  allowed  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  Shaker  village,  so  that 
every  sort  of  instrumental  music  was 
unknown  there.  There  was  but  one 
freedom,  and  that  the  composition  of 
hymns,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
sing  and  to  keep  rythmic  time  with 
their  bodies  to  the  tunes. 

The  Shakers  were  enthusiastic 
spiritualists,  and  all  their  sacred  songs 
were  thought  to  he  inspired  by  the 
direct  influence  oi  the  departed. 
Sometimes  this  was  done  quietly  and 
naturally  as  the  writer  went  about 
daily  toil  or  meditated  in  solitude  on 
some  phase  o\  religious  worship. 
The  author  might  be  seized  upon  by 
an  "Indian  control"  and  after  pre- 
liminary shrieks  and  ejaculations,  the 
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resulting   hymn   would    resemble   one 
of  these : 

"  Come  down  low,  come  djwn  low. 
Pat  on  shiny  Mudder  s  wigwam  no", 
Don't  be  afraid,  but  come  down  low." 

"Say,  now,  what  you  think, 
If  I,  Peter  Pink, 

Were  to  give  a  little  love, 

That  came  from  above? 
Shiay  Mudder  take  me  home, 
And  she  feed  me  with  a  crumb, 
And  we  all  mean  to  keep  the  Orders." 

Among  the  Shakers,  the  word 
"Mother"  always  refers  to  Ann  Lee, 
who  founded  the  sect.  The  "Orders" 
are  the  rules  which  govern  the  life 
of  all  Shakers. 

"  Qua  va  lo  rium 

Quin  i  quy,  quia  i  quy. 

Hick  a  dick  a  nick  vick, 

Quin  i  quy  ko  kum. 

Hack  a  ling  a  shack  a  ling, 

Hick  a  chick  a  lo  rium. 

Lai  a  vey  a  lal  a  vey, 

Quin  i  quy  ko  kum.     Quaw  !" 

At  this  last  syllable  the  voices  rose 
to  an  excited  shout. 

An  interesting  hymn  written  about 
the  year  1800  is  called  "Spiritual 
Wine."  It  is  too  long  to  copy  in  full 
but  an  extract  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  sort  of  hymn,  which  I 
take  from  a  rare  old  copy  in  my  pos- 
session : 

"  I  have  found  the  true  vine,  and  have  tasted 
its  wine, 

Which  has  made  me  to  stagger  and  reel; 
And  to  such  it  belongs  to  break  forth  into 
songs, 

To  express  how  delightful  they  feel. 
By  a  bountiful  use  of  this  heavenly  juice, 

I  forget  all  my  sorrows  and  woes; 
Give  me  plenty  of  this,  I  want  no  other  bliss, 

And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes. 

Since  my  sins  I  confessed,  some  are  greatly 
distressed, 
And  lament  how  deluded  I  be; 
But  at  every  fresh  draught,  I  have  heartily 
laughed, 
At  their  crocodile  weeping  for  me. 
As  the  mighty  and  rich  have  to  fall  in  the 
ditch, 
Then  let  me  have  my  victuals  and  clothes, 
And  I  ask  not  a  cent,  but  shall  still  be  content, 
And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes. 

With  the  saints  (Shakers)  I  unite,  and  will  do 
what  is  right, 
Fro  n  the  pure  obligation  of  love; 


.  Till  I've  served  out  my  day  and  put  off  this 
old  clay 
To  be  clothed  with  my  house  from  above: 
Then  believe  it  or  not,  I  shall  stand  on  my 
lot. 
Where  the  fountain  eternally  flows, 
And  I'll  drink  what  I  please,  well  refined  on 

the  lees. 
And  I  care  not  much  how  the  world  goes." 

There  is  another  hymn  about  the 
same  time  and  based  on  the  Shaker 
doctrine  of  the  equality  and  marriage 
of  our  Lord  and  Ann  Lee,  entitled 
"The  Virgin  Spouse:" 

The  Virgin  Spouse  begins  to  rouse, 

Her  time  of  sleep  is  over; 
The  morning  light  comes  forth  so  bright, 

It  shines  through  every  cover. 
Her  Lord  has  knocked,  the  door's  unlocked, 

The  night  guards  are  retreating, 
While  shining  bands  of  angels  stand 

To  see  the  lovers'  meeting. 

Behold  the  Spouse  performs  her  vows, 

And  makes  a  full  confession; 
The  house  is  clean  from  every  sin, 

Before  he  takes  possession. 
No  ill  can  hide  within  the  Bride, 

Nor  find  the  smallest  cover; 
Each  secret  thought  to  view  is  brought, 

Before  the  heavenly  Lover. 

No  hateful  stain  can  there  remain, 

Beneath  the  cloak  of  pardon, 
He  walls  her  round  as  holy  ground, 

Or  like  a  pleasant  garden: 
He  forms  a  gate  to  separate 

The  lily  from  the  brier, 
And  soon  the  spot  becomes  too  hot 

For  any  base  desire. 

The  gospel  gate  is  very  straight, 

The  gate  of  self  denial, 
Yet  not  a  few  are  passing  through, 

And  stand  the  fiery  trial, 
This  glorious  work  makes  many  a  jerk, 

The  wicked  quake  and  quiver; 
But  Christ  has  got  a  growing  spot, 

And  there  he'll  reign  forever." 

I  find  two  hymns  that  were  pub- 
lished in  1847  and  show  a  marked 
change,  both  in  style  and  in  subject. 
The  first,  in  honor  of  Ann  Lee,  sug- 
gests some  of  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  is  called  "Bright  Star:" 

Star  of  everlasting  brightness,  thy  pure  rays 

our  souls  have  seen, 
Sure  thou   art  the  perfect  likeness  of  the 

everlasting  queen. 
Now  we  give  our  thanks  to  Mother,  Father 

William,  Father  James ; 
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Lovely  way,  we  want  no  other,  your  pure 
love  our  souls  inflame. 

Mother,  we  do  love  to  bless  thee,  love  to 
hear  the  lovely  names 

Of  our  lovely,  precious  Mother,  Father  Wil- 
liam, Father  James." 

The  "Fathers"  are  two  of  the  earli- 
est Elders  of  the  Shaker  church — the 
second  hymn  is  entitled  "The  Latter 
Day:" 

Hark !  what  means  this  dreadful  sound?  aw- 
ful!  awful!  awful! 
Hear  the  rumors  all  around !  awful !  awful ! 

awful !  • 
Wars  and  tumults  greet  our  ears!  awful! 

awful !  awful ! 
Lo,  the  latter  day  appears!  awful!  awful! 
awful ! 
Nations  rising  in  their  rage, 
Other  nations  to  engage, 
With  their  spirits  soaring  high, 
Blood  and  carnage  is  the  cry. 
But  in  Zion  (Shakerdom)  there  is  peace,  alle 

alleluiah. 
Sons  and  daughters  still  increase,  alle  alle- 
luiah. 
These  can  truly  testify,  alle  alleluiah. 


Their  redemption  draweth  nigh,  alle  alle- 
luiah. 
View  the  saints  (Shakers),  a  shining  light, 
Clothed  in  linen,  clean  and  white; 
Those  who  have  renounced  the  beast, 
Now  can  taste  the  marriage  feast." 

In  1852  a  book  of  anthems  was 
printed  of  which  the  one  given  here, 
"Holy  Angel,"  is  a  typical  example. 
This  musical  notation  was  invented 
by  the  Shakers  and  was  in  universal 
use  among  them  from  their  earliest 
days  till  the  year  1870.  They  would 
have  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  use 
the  "world's"  system  of  writing 
music,  for  their  inspired  hymns.  The 
strange  syllables  found  in  this  anthem 
were  common  enough  at  the  period 
when  it  was  written.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  some  holy,  mystic 
meaning,  but  what  that  meaning  was 
no  one  knew,  not  even  the  author. 
They  were  called  "tongue  words." 


HOLY  ANGEL. 


4     I   am   the   ho  -  ly,  ho  -  ly    an  -  -  gel    of  the     Lord,     de- 
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signed   to  guard   his    chosen     ones.     My  name  is  Sa-ka  -  na- 
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la    vinda,    Sa-ka-na-la     vinda,     holy,  holy  angel.     I     was  be- 
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MUSICAL    NOTATION   INVENTED    BY    THE    SHAKERS 

It  was  considered  sacrilegious  to  use  the  "world's"  system  of  written  music  for  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Shakers — 
A  semibreve,  or  whole-note,  is  represented  by  a  capital  letter — Some  of  the  musical  characters  used  in  this  work  are 
as  follows:— 


All     |B     OC 


C  E     D  F    D  G 
all     II  b    II  c 


dl 

bed 

abed 


A  Minim,  or  half-note— 
A  crochet,  or  quarter-note— 
A  quaver,  or  eighth-note— 

A  semiquaver,  or  sixteenth-note—  abed 

Those  who  write  notes,  generally  place  them  according  to  their  respective  order  in  the  gamut  or  music  scale. 
But  in  this  work,  the  intermediate  note  occupies  the  center  line  through  the  tune,  (unless  when  a  change  in  the  music 
is  made),  and  all  those  notes  contained  in  an  octave,  counting  from  the  medium  to  the  eight  note  above  it,  are  placed 
on  a  line  above  the  center,  which  may  be  considered  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  their  ascending  order.  If  the  tune 
ascend  beyond  the  limits  of  one  octave,  those  notes  so  ascending,  will  be  considered  as  occupying  a  second  line  above 
the  center.  The  same  explanation  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  those  notes  which  descend  from  the  center  or 
medium  note. 
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All  of  the  Shaker  hymns  I  have 
heard  were  most  interesting  when 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  so- 
called  "dance."  This  peculiar  method 
of  expressing  religious  enthusiasm 
was  brought  to  America  by  Mother 
Ann  in  1774,  and  was  practised  by 
her  followers  until  some  twenty  years 
ago.  A  verse  from  a  hymn  book  pub- 
lished in  18 1 3  gives  the  Shaker  view 
of  this  quaint  institution: 

"Leap  and  shout,  ye  living  building, 

Christ  is  in  his  glory  come, 
Cast  your  eyes  on  mother's  children, 

See  what  glory  fills  the  room, 
Full  of  glory,  all  in  motion, 

Skipping  like  the  lambs  in  May, 
Dancing  in  their  sweet  devotion, 

How  the  blessed  virgins  play." 

The  Shaker  dance  sometimes  re- 
sembled slightly  the  marches  and 
dances  of  the  "world";  again  it  was 
simply  an  acting  out  of  the  words  of 
the  hymn.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. The  reader  must  imagine 
incessant  and  vigorous  motion;  these 
exercises  were  almost  violent,  one's 
spiritual  ardor  being  measured  by  the 
energy  of  his  physical  movements. 
As  the  old  hymn  says: 

"  I  need  not  think  of  gaining  much 
To  give  the  floor  an  easy  touch, 
Or  labor  (dance)  in  suchhandsome  form 
As  scarce  to  keep  my  ankles  warm. " 

On  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  brethren  and  sisters  would  gather 
in  the  "Meeting-House,"  which  con- 
sisted of  one  large  bare  room,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  an  excellent  floor. 
There  were  no  stationary  seats  to 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  dancers ; 
they  sat  on  benches  which  could  be 
readily  lifted  out  of  the  way.  The 
sisters  prepared  for  the  exercises  by 
taking  off  their  straw  bonnets  and 
the  brethren  removed  their  coats. 
The  "meeting"  was  opened  by  the 
Elder  Brother  with  prayer,  exhorta- 
tion or  Bible-reading.  This  was 
usually  followed  by  "testimonials" 
from  various  members  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  then  the  benches  were  moved 
back   to   give  the   dancers   free   play. 


They  would  begin  by  "going  forth  in 
the  circular  march."  In  the  center  of 
the  meeting-house  stood  the  "Singing 
Band";  a  choir  of  men  and  women 
chosen  for  the  excellence  of  their 
voices,  to  lead  the  singing  as  the  use 
of  any  musical  instrument  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  dancers  would  soon 
have  little  breath  for  anything  else. 
Around  this  group,  in  a  large  circle, 
moved  the  rest  of  the  "believers,"  first 
the  sisters,  then  a  suitable  interval, 
and  then  the  brethren.  Again  they 
formed  two  or  four  concentric  circles 
or  military  looking  \platoons. 

It  can  best  be  described  for  those 
unacquainted  with  it,  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations : 

Figure  1 — shows  the  regulation 
marching  attitude;  the  forearms 
and  hands  were  waved  con- 
stantly up  and  down  in  perfect  time 
with  the  music  and  the  whole  effect 
was  most  graceful.  The  marches 
were  complicated  and  one  required  a 
great  deal  of  drilling  to  go  through 
all  the  evolutions  without  mistake. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  held  "prac- 
tice meetings"  during  the  week  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Sunday  services 
and  the  children  were  taught  the  dif- 
ferent movements  almost  as  soon  as 
they  could  walk.  There  were  several 
fancy  steps  and  shuffles  which  cannot 
be  reproduced  by  photographs  and 
occasionally  a  number  of  sisters 
would  whirl  rapidly  for  some  minutes 
and  then  settle  down  so  that  their 
plaited   skirts   made   huge   "cheeses." 

Figure  2 — represents  the  strife  of 
the  faithful  against  sin  and  satan.  It 
is  called  a  "warring  song,"  and  the 
attitudes  throughout  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  conventional  pugilist  as 
depicted    in    the    newspapers. 

Figure  3 — we  have  another  illus- 
trated hymn.  It  shows  a  sister  in 
the  lowly  position  of  a  "bowing  song," 
intended  to  express  the  humility  prop- 
er to  an  erring  soul.  While  it  was 
being  sung  the  Shakers  marched 
around,  alternately  bowing  and  stand- 
ing erect  in  time  with  the  music. 
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Figure  4 — is  supposed  to  suggest 
the  free  flight  of  an  eagle  and  the 
general  effect  was  one  of  considerable 
abandon  as  the  enthusiasts  lifted 
themselves  on  tiptoe  and  fluttered 
about  the  great  hall.  A  single  figure 
gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  dance  as  done  by  fifty  or 
more  trained  Shakers.  The  accuracy 
and  rhythm  of  their  motions  and  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  their  pur- 
poses added  to  the  interest  and  charm 
of  the  scene. 

Figures  5-6 — is  a  ceremony  called 
"giving  and  receiving  love"  and  the 
title    seems    to    explain    the    picture. 

Figure  7 — shows  a  sister  in  the  at- 
titude of  "shaking."  In  the  early  days 
of  the  faith  the  "shake"  was  com- 
posed of  three  simultaneous  move- 
ments, shaking,  whirling,  and  stamp- 
ing; but  in  this  exaggerated  form  it 
caused  so  much  ridicule  from  out- 
siders that  the  Elders  modified  it  to 
"mother's  shake"  which  is  shown 
here. 

I  find  among  my  papers  the  follow- 
ing hymn  which  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  "shake": 

THE  SHAKERS 

"  When  the  Lord  in  ancient  days, 
Set  Mount  Sinai  in  a  blaze, 
O,  the  trumpet's  awful  sound, 
How  it  shook  the  solid  ground. 


"  When  the  burning  flames  appeared, 
Guilty  rebels  shook  and  feared  ; 
Now  we  see  a  hotter  blaze, 
Kindled  in  these  latter  days. 

•'  Now  the  flame  begins  to  run, 
Now  the  shaking  is  begun, 
He  that  gave  creation  birth, 
Shakes  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

"Tho'  the  wicked  stand  and  mock, 
They*shall  not  escape  the  shock; 
All  the  world  will  have  to  say, 
Shaking  is  no  foolish  play. 

"  Shaking  here  and  shaking  there, 
People  shaking  everywhere; 
Since  I  have  my  sins  confessed, 
I  can  shake  among  the  rest. 

"  We'll  be  shaken  to  and  fro, 
Till  we  let  old  Adam  go ; 
When  our  souls  are  born  again 
We  unshaken  shall  remain. 

•'Some  will  boldly  try  to  stand, 
But  the  Lord  will  shake  the  land, 
Sinners  who  shall  dare  rebel, 
Shall  be  shaken  into  hell." 

As  one  passes  to-day  through  one 
of  the  old  Shaker  villages,  with  the 
closed  shutters  at  the  windows  and 
the  barred  doors,  it  recalls  the  days 
not  long  gone  when  faithful  brethren 
walked  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
country  to  follow  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  severed  all  family  ties  to 
gain,  if  possible,  the  glories  of  the 
elusive  Idealism. 

But  a  few  remain,  and  they  to-day 
are  martyrs  to  economic  and  Christian 
socialism ;  personal  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  communism. 


ADVERSITY 


BY    ALICE   D.    L.    PLONGCON 

Unwelcome  guest !     Thy  somber  wings  outspread 

Forbid  the  sight  of  joys  that  oft  delude; 
No  revelries  upon  the  ear  intrude 

When,  at  thy  frown,  dear  Hope  and  Faith  have  tied 
Thy  lingering  shadows  fill  the  heart  with  dread 

As  day  by  day  the  path  of  gloom  is  strewed 
With  ashes  of  endeavors  oft  renewed, 

Till  heart  and  brain  seem  beggared,  cold  and  dead. 

But  as  the  soul,  victorious,  springs  from  death. 
Thus,  too,  from  out  the  dark  and  silent  woe 

Thoughts  radiant  are  born,  with  Truth  aglow. 
And  words  sublime  that  shall  uplift  for  aye; 

Adversity  evoked  the  ardent  breath 
Of  Inspiration  where  it,  sleeping,  lay. 


SONNET    by    FRANK   F.    FOSTER,  Jr. 


IN  MEMOET  OF 

COL.  THOMAS  KNOWLTON 

OF  ASHFORD,  CONN. 

WHO    AS   A  BOY  SERVED  IN  SEVERAL  CAMPAIGNS  IN  THE 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS 

SHARED  IN  THE   SEIGE  AND  CAPTURE   OF  HAVANA  IN  1762 

WAS  IN   IMMEDIATE    COMMAND  OF    CONNECTICUT   TROOPS 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 

WAS  WITH  HIS  COMMANDS  CLOSELY  ATTACHED 

TO  THE  PERSON  OF  WASHINGTON 

AND  WAS  KILLED   AT  THE   BATTLE    OF    HARLEM    HEIGHTS 

SEPT.  16,  1776 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTY-SIX 


Imperious  Youth,  who  stand  with  saber  drawn, 
Valiant,  with  head  held  high  in  righteous  pride, — 
Did  soldiers  envy  thee  thy  haughty  stride 
Or  Indians  tremble  at  thy  bugle  horn? 
Yet,  thy  young  life  had  scarcely  reached  its  dawn 
When  thou  didst  throw  all  youthful  joys  aside, 
Determined  to  destroy  the  tyrant's  pride 
And  make  the  mother  lion  whine  and  fawn. 

With  farmers'  lads  that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill, 

Thou  stoodst  thy  ground,  O  Youth,  when  foemen  bled 

Thy  shot  and  shell  oppression's  hand  did  still — 

For  all  mankind  ye  fought,  and  fell,  and  fled. 

Yea,  Knowlton!  when,  at  Harlem  Heights,  you  died, 

Your  everlasting  fame  grim  death  defied. 


The  bronze  statue  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly  of  iS93,and  designed 
by  E.  S.  Woods  of  Hartford,  after  Trumbull's  portrait  of  General  Knowlton  in 
his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Capitol.  With 
its  granite  pedestal,  the  statue  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches  high,  and  was  dedicated 
November  13,  1895 
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RECOLLECTIONS  FROM  BOTH  OBSERVATIONS  AND  HEAR- 
SAY OF  A  SEPTUAGENARIAN— A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  BACK 
INTO   OLD  DAYS  AND  WAYS  WITH   SOME   MORALIZATION 


JUDGE  MARTIN  H.   SMITH 


Judge  Smith  is  in  his  seventy-third  year  and  his  entertaining  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  stories  that 
were  related  to  him  by  those  who  took  a  chivalrous  part  in  the  narratives,  are  of  much  nistorical  value  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment. Through  them  is  gained  a  clear  vision  of  the  days  long  gone.  Judge  Smith  is  a  graduate  from  Williams 
College  in  1857,  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  and  his  keen  observation,  his  subtle  appreciation  of  humor,  and  his  un- 
failing memory,  make  his  simple  recollections  most  interesting.  The  occasional  digressions  into  philosophizing  are 
in  themselves  a  study  of  the  scholarly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  for  Judge  Smith  is  typical  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  even  to-day  treasurer  of  the  Suffield  Savings  Bank,  and  was  for  many  years  the  judge  of 
probate  in  Suffield  where  he  still  resides.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  days  of  African  slave  labor  in  Connecticut, 
which  dates  back  to  1672,  when  Major  Pynchon's  "negroes,  Harry  and  Roco,"  helped  to  build  the  first  saw  mill  in 
Suffield.  But  few  slaves  (called  servants)  were  held  here  before  1740.  They  were  chiefly  owned  by  the  ministers, 
the  magistrates  and  the  tavern  keepers.  In  1726,  the  town  voted  Mr.  Devotion,  l'^2o  towards  ye  purchase  of  bis 
negroes."  The  names  of  thirty-eight  are  found  in  birth,  marriage  and  death  records,  and  the  number  of  unmentioned 
must  have  been  greater.  Early  statistics  are  meagre.  In  1756,  the  number  was  24;  in  1744,  37;  in  1782,  53;  in  1790, 
28;  in  1800,  4.  The  last  in  Suffield  were  manumitted  in  1812.  They  were  a  social  happy  race,  and  some  married  and 
had  children,  who  were  well  cared  for  by  the  masters.  They  were  increasing  in  numbers  before  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1784;  but  after  that  they  dwindled  away.  The  events  which  Judge  Smith  relates  begin  in  the  revolutionary 
period  and  terminate  in  1838  when  "Old  Ti,"  the  slave,  died  in  Suffield.  Judge  Smith  was  then  five  years  of  age,  but 
heard  as  a  child,  the  incidents— Editor 


IN  the  old  slave  days  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  of  which  I  have 
told  you  several  stories  that 
came  to  me  from  the  lips  of  my 
elders  during  my  boyhood  I  find  that 
same  great  human  story  of  love,  and 
it  is  this,  with  some  reflections  on  the 
customs  of  the  times,  that  I  am  now 
to  tell  you. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  Titus  Kent,  the  negro  slave  born 
in  the  home  of  Rev.  Ebenezur  Gay, 
D.D.,  a  clergyman  in  Suffield  in  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  on  meeting 
the  first  girl  of  his  race  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted — Phillis  Han- 
chet,  slave  of  Major  John  Hanchet — 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

During  the  following  months  he 
found  many  opportunities  to  visit 
Phill.  And  after  a  while  it  seemed 
to  be  settled  that  they  were  to  be 
married.  Their  masters  understood 
the  affair  and  saw  no  objection.  Of 
course  now  and  then  there  were  flare- 
ups.  Titus  was  inclined  to  be  jealous 
and  Phill  liked  to  see  how  near  the 
precipice  of  flirtation  she  could  go 
without  falling  over.  But  on  the 
whole  it  looked  as  if  for  once  the 
course  of  true  love  did  run  smooth. 


Up  to  this  time  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  of  them  knew  they  were  slaves, 
or  what  a  slave  really  was.  Of  course 
they  lived  in  a  state  where  the  people 
believed  in  slavery.  But  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  blacks  was  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Southern  people 
that  fifty  years  later  or  more,  long 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
state,  they  continued  to  be  influenced 
largely  by  pro-slavery  sentiments ;  be- 
lieving, of  course,  that  slavery  in  the 
South  must  stand  for  essentially  the 
same  thing  as  here.  There  is  no 
other  charitable  way  to  account  for 
the  copperheads  that  abounded  here 
at  one  time;  estimable  men  them- 
selves, but  strangely  perverted  as  re- 
gards the  ethics  of  government.  These 
two  young  people,  however,  were  to 
learn'  what  it  meant  then  as  ever  to 
be  owned  by  another. 
The  Citizenship  of 
Early  Connecticut 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
winter  Squire  Hanchet  was  taken 
down  with  lung  fever.  In  spite  of 
all  cupping  and  bleeding,  the  strong- 
doses  of  physic,  the  denial  of  even  a 
drop  of  water,  or  a  breath  of  fresh 
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air  or  a  ray  of  clear  sunlight,  he  grew 
rapidly  worse.  The  pastor  was  sent 
for  to  pray  with  and  for  him.  But 
nothing  availed.  The  pulse  grew 
faster  and  faster,  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  they  could  not  be  counted,  and 
then  stopped  forever. 

He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
thrifty  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
thrifty  yeomen  who  did  so  much  to- 
wards turning  this  wilderness  into 
the  garden  it  is.  He  had  suffered 
privations  and  hardships  enough,  es- 
pecially in  his  younger  days.  As  a 
reward  he  had  quite  an  estate  for  his 
old  age  and  to  leave.  Besides  the 
ten  or  dozen  slaves,  he  had  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  a  dwelling 
house  and  buildings  good  enough  for 
those  days,  and  some  money,  possibly, 
that  would  not  make  a  rich'  man  in 
Surheld  to-day,  but  then  it  did.  More- 
over, he  left  the  heritage  of  an  un- 
sullied life. 

In  early  summer  his  son,  Preserved 
Hanchet,  came  home  to  settle  up  his 
father's  affairs.  He  was  the  oldest 
child,  and  some  years  ago  had  settled 
in  Maryland.  At  first  he  was  a 
peddler  of  clocks  and  notions,  for 
Connecticut  was  famous  even  then 
for  its  Yankee  notions,  and  was  mak- 
ing its  reputation  for  wooden  nut- 
megs, basswood  hams,  clay  indigo, 
and  oats  made  by  sharpening  shoe 
pegs.  Not  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  peddler,  he  gave  it  up,  and 
entered  into  that  secondary  stage  of 
adventure,  as  many  a  Yankee  has 
done  before  and  since.  He  became 
a  school  teacher.  In  this  occupation 
he  made  quite  a  reputation  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  promising 
young  man.  He  had  the  knack  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  he  met  and  in 
that  way  made  himself  very  popular. 
He  married  an  estimable  young  lady, 
who  had  inherited  a  small  plantation, 
and  of  right  had  a  high  social  position. 
So  in  the  Yankee  sense  he  was  doing 
"well."  He  was  naturally  an  open 
hearted  and  generous  man,  but  was 
of   an   impulsive  temperament   and   a 


little  given  to  domineering,  as  school 
masters  are  quite  likely  to  be.  In 
controling  these  tendencies,  his  wife 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him,  as  she 
was  an  even  tempered,  amiable 
woman.  Very  likely  the  results 
would  have  been  far  different  if  she 
had  accompanied  him  to  Sufneld. 

Family  Ties  of 
the  Last  Century 

The  widowed  mother,  the  sister  and 
himself  were  the  only  heirs.  The 
mother  could  not  leave  a  place  so  full 
of  hallowed  memories  of  him  who  had 
been  her  stay  and  support  so  long, 
and  the  daughter  would  not  desert  her 
mother  and  the  associations  of  child- 
hood. So  the  homestead  and  outly- 
ing lands  were  set  off  to  them,  while 
Preserved  received  his  portion  in 
money.  But.  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  slaves?  With  few  excep- 
tions they  were  young  and  capable, 
but  they  were  of  very  little  money 
value,  as  by  the  statutes  slavery  in 
Connecticut  was  to  terminate  in  a  few 
years.  It  was  thought  best  at  one 
time  to  let  them  shift  for  themselves, 
and  so  anticipate  by  a  little  the  day 
of  their  freedom.  At  another  it  was 
partly  agreed  that  they  should  stay 
with  their  mistress.  But  no  final  de- 
cision was  reached. 

About  this  time  young  Hanchet 
had  some  business  in  Hartford  which 
detained  him  several  days.  While 
there  he  met  an  acquaintance  from 
Baltimore,  a  lawyer,  with  whom  he 
freely  talked  over  his  affairs.  He  re- 
turned home  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever  in  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  leave  his  slaves  in  a  state 
where  they  would  soon  be  free ;  that 
they  were  just  as  much  his  property 
as  his  horse,  and  he  could  do  with 
them  as  he  had  a  mind ;  that  if  he 
could  once  get  them  to  Maryland  he 
could  work  them  on  his  place  or  if 
he  did  not  need  them  all,  could  sell 
them ;  that  it  would  be  folly  to  throw 
away  several  thousand  dollars  for  a 
sentiment.  He  was  greatly  elated 
with  the  idea  but  determined  to  sav 
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no  more  on  the  subject  until  after 
the  final  distribution  of  the  estate  was 
made.  As  in  previous  conversations 
none  of  the  heirs  seemed  to  set  any 
particular  value  on  the  slaves,  so  now 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  by  Mrs. 
Hanchet  or  Lucy  to  their  disposition. 
And  it  turned  out  in  the  settlement 
that  the  papers  were  so  made  out  that 
all  the  slaves  fell  to  Preserved.  As 
it  was  getting  late  in  the  season  he 
determined  to  take  them  home  with 
him  at  once.  He  dreaded  to  mention 
the  matter  to  his  mother  whom  he 
greatly  loved.  He  knew  her  scorn 
of  all  deceit  and  duplicity.  But  he 
had  so  set  his  heart  on  this  purpose 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done. 

At  first  she  could  not  believe  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  She  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  a  son  of  hers 
could  be  guilty  of  such  disrespect  to 
her  and  such  injustice  to  those  poor 
dependents.  But  when  it  came  to  her 
that  he  was  determined  to  carry  out 
his  plan,  it  aroused  her  as  she  had 
never  been  before.  It  was  no  longer 
as  mother  that  she  appealed  to  him, 
but  as  the  outraged  defender  of  the 
right.  She  told  him  plainly  she 
would  prevent  his  committing  such 
a  crime.  And  Lucy  joined  heart  and 
soul  with  the  mother.  It  was  the  one 
storm  in  that  hitherto  peaceful  home. 
He  had  lived  just  long  enough  in  a 
distinctly  slave  state  to  intensify  his 
notions  of  the  inferiority  of  the  negro 
race,  their  adaptability  to  service,  and 
the  duty  of  the  dominant  white  race 
to  be  their  absolute  masters.  There 
could  be  no  compromise  in  such  a 
discussion  as  this.  Both  mother  and 
son  had  all  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Puritanic  blood.  It  was  persistence 
and  principle  against  persistence  and 
greed. 

The  Cavalier  and 
the  Roundhead 

As  we  looked  back  upon  it,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  much  time  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  seems  that  the 


divergent  views  concerning  it  in  our 
country  grew  very  largely  out  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the 
Cavalier  and  the  Roundhead.  In 
answering  the  great  question  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  the  Cavalier 
said  "No;  or  at  least  only  in  the  most 
indirect  manner."  While  the  Round- 
head said  "Yes,  in  very  truth.  We 
have  no  right  to  deface  or  to  allow 
to  be  defaced  God's  image  which  is 
in  every  man." 

The  Cavalier  settled  in  the  South. 
The  Roundhead  was  the  Puritan  of 
New  England.  The  Cavalier  had 
always  had  an  easy  sort  of  careless 
life.  In  England  he  was  the  king's 
favorite,  a  descendant,  not  unmixed, 
of  the  gay  Frenchman  who  followed 
the  Conqueror  and  helped  fight  his 
battles.  As  a  reward  he  shared  the 
emoluments  and  vices  of  the  Court. 
If  he  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
it  made  very  little  difference  to  him 
whether  he  wore  the  red  or  the 
white,  so  he  was  on  the  winning  side. 
His  best  type  is  found  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
flourished  best  in  the  time  of  the 
Charleses.  He  was  eminent  in  war. 
sublime  as  a  courtier,  and  astute  in 
statecraft.  He  cared  little  about 
science,  less  about  religion.  His  life 
in  the  colonies  was  not  greatly  differ- 
ent. He  was  an  adventurer  as  he 
had  always  been,  and  took  whatever 
fortune  brought  him  without  inquir- 
ing too  carefully  about  the  means. 
He  never  felt  much  responsibility  for 
anything  except  his  own  gratification. 
None  the  less  he  was  genial,  hospit- 
able, and  kind.  If  his  house  was  his 
castle,  it  was  also  the  castle  oi  his 
friends,  whose  cause  was  his,  right  or 
wrong. 

Not  so  the  Roundhead.  Whether 
in  Holland  or  England  or  America 
his  had  always  been  a  hard  lot,  the 
lot  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  His 
environments  had  always  been  hard 
and  pitiless,  as  well  under  the  cold 
and  dreary  climate  of  New  England, 
as  in  the  marshes  of  the  Netherlands. 
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or  in  the  downs  of  the  kingdom.  He 
had  at  all  times  been  a  fighter  either 
of  the  elements  or  of  men.  Cromwell 
and  Gustavus  were  his  ideal  captains. 
He  believed  in  God  as  a  specialist, 
and  that  he  was  under  His  particular 
care  and  election.  He  believed  that 
by  toil  and  poverty  here  he  was  lay- 
ing up  rest  and  treasures  above;  that 
he  was  the  child  of  a  king;  that  his 
father's  kingdom  was  infinitely  pure, 
holy,  and  good.  Few  other  elements 
were  admitted  into  his  ideal  heaven. 
To  him  earth  was  but  a  preparatory 
school  with  all  its  discipline  and 
wealth  of  sorrow.  He  had  always 
been  held  to  a  strict  account  and  he 
held  himself  accountable  to  God  for 
the  minutest  act  or  even  thought. 

Between  these  diverse  peoples  the 
phlegmatic  Dutchman  located.  He 
was  totally  unlike  either;  though  he 
was  light  of  conscience  as  the  Cava- 
lier, and  as  stolid  in  his  fatalism  as 
the  Puritan  in  his  Calvanism.  With 
his  vast  commercial  marine  he  was 
ready  to  furnish  either  with  coffee, 
rum,  or  negroes;  and  to  take  his  pay 
in  tobacco  which  he  could  smoke  in 
his  pipe,  corn  which  might  add  to  his 
rotundity,  or  gold  with  which  to 
adorn  his  wife  and  his  daughters. 

Forewarning  of 

Emancipation  of  Slaves 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing slavery  existed  under  three  dis- 
tinct phases  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Northern  states  it  was  unprofit- 
able, and  consequently  was  dying  out. 
As  an  institution  men  cared  little  for 
it,  as  they  never  care  in  a  business 
sense  for  what  does  not  pay.  Their 
emigrants  passing  westward  on  paral- 
lel lines  carried  the  same  spirit  into 
the  new  territories.  In  the  Middle 
states  it  paid  only  indifferently  well, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  abandoned.  But  it  was  found  that 
trading  in  slaves  was  profitable,  that 
is,  selling  them  further  south.  So 
these  states,  especially  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,  Kentucky,   and   Tennessee   be- 


came slave  producing,  slave  breeding 
states.  And  this  added  to  their  labor 
made  slavery  profitable.  In  the 
Southern  states  it  paid  well.  In 
summer  when  the  chief  labor  is  to  be 
done,  the  negro  is  especially  fitted  for 
the  outdoor  work  of  such  a  climate. 
It  is  his  native  element.  The  thin 
skinned  whites  are  badly  endowed  for 
such  service.  Negro  labor  either  as 
slave  or  freeman  is  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable. Now  under  these  three 
conditions  it  is  impossible  but  each 
section  should  have  its  peculiar  views 
of  slavery,  becoming  more  and  more 
intense  as  the  conditions  strength- 
ened. 

In  a  few  years  slavery  was  extinct 
in  New  England,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  gradually  changed  from 
toleration  to  disapproval,  and  from 
that  to  positive  opposition.  While  in 
the  other  sections,  especially  further 
south,  it  more  firmly  intrenched  itself 
and  came  to  be  defended  not  only  on 
industrial  but  moral  grounds.  Its 
especial  champions,  the  clergy,  even 
quoted  the  Bible  in  its  support.  So 
the  irrepressible  conflict  began  and 
continued.  As  we  now  see,  it  was 
certain  that  if  one  state  in  the  Union 
abolished  slavery,  it  would  be  the 
vantage  ground  from  which  an  influ- 
ence would  go  forth  to  destroy  the 
system  in  all;  or  in  other  words  it 
was  impossible  that  the  nation  should 
remain  part  free  and  part  slave.  Far 
seeing  men  in  favor  of  slavery  saw 
this,  and  as  an  opening  wedge  to 
make  it  national,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  the  Territorial  Settlement 
Laws  were  passed.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  stem  the  tide  against  this 
"twin  relict  of  barbarism."  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  though  there 
were  only  slight  premonitions  of  the 
coming  conflict,  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  heard,  and  then  only  by  the 
inspired  ones,  the  moral  sense  ex- 
cept in  sporadic  cases  was  not  stirred. 
Divided  Opinion 
Causes  Dissention 

The   injustice   of   compelling  those 
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whose  legal  term  of  service  would 
expire  in  four  or  five  years  to  a  life 
of  servitude  was  more  and  more  ab- 
horrent to  Mrs.  Hanchet  and  her 
daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  son 
had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief 
that  outside  of  all  considerations  of 
money  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
remain  in  slavery.  They  were  de- 
pendents. They  could  not  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  so  on. 
The  stock  argument  was  used  by 
which  the  strong  soothe  their  con- 
sciences when  possessing  themselves 
of  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
weak.  After  all  he  was  a  loving  son, 
if  he  was  stubborn,  and  he  was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  differences  between 
them.  But  he  could  not  give  up  his 
project  for  two  reasons  dear  to  the 
Yankee  heart.  First:  He  must 
have  his  own  way.  Second :  He 
wanted  the  profit.  He  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  delay  as  the  cold 
weather  was  fast  coming  on. 

One  day,  almost  desperate  at  the 
opposition  he  could  not  overcome,  it 
struck  him  as  a  happy  thought  to  in- 
vite his  Baltimore  friend,  Mr.  Randolf 
Marshall,  who  was  still  in  Hartford, 
to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
him,  thinking  his  arguments  and  in- 
fluence would  be  a  great  help.  Of 
course  he  kept  the  latter  thought  to 
himself.  It  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  family  to  receive  his  friend  as 
a  guest,  for  in  those  days  visitors  like 
angel's  visits  in  modern  times  were 
few  and  far  between.  In  his  letter 
to  his  friend,  Preserved  said  not  one 
word  about  the  impending  conflict, 
only  telling  him  of  the  beauties  of  the 
place  and  the  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  the  like,  casually 
mentioning  that  his  mother  and  sister 
seconded  the  invitation,  and  promis- 
ing him  an  agreeable  change  from  his 
professional  labors. 

Southern  Slave  Owner 
Visits  Connecticut 

This  invitation  came  very  oppor- 
tunely for  Mr.Marshall.  He  had  nearly 
finished  his  business  in  Hartford  and 


was  glad,  before  his  return,  to  see 
the  New  England  country  life.  In 
fact,  his  object  in  coming  to  Con- 
necticut was  two-fold.  Business 
first,  and  then  a  study  of  the  people. 
He  had  traveled  extensively,  for 
those  days,  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  desirous  of  understanding  the 
real  sentiments  and  life  of  the  people 
in  the  different  sections.  Without 
exactly  formulating  it,  even  to  him- 
self, he  was  gathering  by  personal  ex- 
perience a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
in  later  years  ripened  into  profound 
statesmanship.  He  was  a  keen  and 
just  observer,  unusually  free  from 
those  prejudices  that  warp  the  judg- 
ment. 

He  was  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall,  of  dark  complexion,  of  accom- 
plished manners,  keen  in  argument, 
witty  in  conversation,  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdote.  He  was 
a  true  man,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Southern  chivalry.  He  replied  to 
Preserved's  letter  at  once,  thanking 
him  for  the  invitation  and  accepting 
it.  He  proposed  coming  up  the  next 
Wednesday  by  boat  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  where  Preserved  had  agreed 
to  meet  him. 

But  for  the  suggestion  of  winter 
and  a  dying  year,  what  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Connecticut  valley 
when  nature's  artist  has  touched  the 
leaves  with  his  magic  brush?  What 
is  now  a  charming  highway  was  then 
hardly  more  than  a  trail.  Coming  up 
through  Pine  Meadow  that  Wednes- 
day evening,  on  one  side  the  tumbling 
waters  at  the  foot  of  the  tails  and  the 
slight  glimpse  of  the  falls  itself,  with 
the  somewhat  sloping  bluffs  across 
the  river,  on  the  other  side  steeper 
bluffs  covered  with  great  pine  trees. 
made  a  most  delightful  picture.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  Clay  Hill  was 
grand  indeed.  The  hills  stretching- 
far  away  to  the  southeast,  the  tore- 
ground  of  variegated  trees,  then  a 
portion  of  the  river  which  looks  like 
an  arm  of  a  lake,  and  to  the  right 
Windsor  Plains  loosing  themselves  in 
the  distance,  were  this  evening  ,dori- 
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fied  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as 
they  lingered  first  on  the  hill,  then  the 
island  and  water,  and  last  on  Copper 
Hill  and  the  plains.  From  the  hill 
the  way  led  along  a  ridge  until  it 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  little  canyon  made  by  Stony 
River.  Near  the  foot  of  this  hill,  on 
a  gentle  knoll  stood  the  Pynchon 
residence,  with  the  saw-mill  and 
foundry  opposite.  A  mile  further 
on  was  the  Pynchon  grist-mill.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  mile  the  path 
turned  into  High  street.  Leaving 
this  a  mile  further  on,  and  branching 
to  the  northwest,  in  two  miles  more 
they  came  to  the  Hanchet  place. 

Hospitality  of  the 
Early  Republic 

On  the  way  up  from  the  river  the 
young  men  talked  over  the  situation 
and  Marshall  promised  his  help. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  least  doubt 
of  convincing  both  the  mother  and 
daughter.  It  was  somewhat  after 
dark  when  they  got  home,  and  the 
motherly  greetings  of  Mrs.  Hanchet 
completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
stranger.  She  was  a  very  refined 
sympathetic  woman.  She  had  read 
much  and  well,  and  in  her  youth  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  poli- 
tical and  polemic.  Religion  and  poli- 
tics were  so  closely  allied  before  the 
Revolution  that  to  discuss  the  one 
usually  involved  the  other.  Her 
father  was  a  dissenting  clergyman  of 
some  wealth  and  much  influence.  As 
he  was  noted  for  hospitality,  his 
house  was  the  meeting  place  of 
thoughtful  men,  and  their  discussions 
took  a  wide  range.  Brought  up  with 
such  surroundings  she  developed  a 
character  as  beautiful  and  symmetri- 
cal as  her  person,  and  both  were  full 
of  grace.  The  homelikeness  of 
everything,  the  plain  substantial  sup- 
per, the  varied  conversation,  were  a 
delight  to  Marshall.  The  quiet  moon- 
lit night  seemed  like  a  benediction. 
Mrs.  Hanchet  apologized  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  daughter.  One  of  the 
neighbors,     a     Mrs.     Hastyngs,     had 


been  taken  suddenly  ill  that  after- 
noon and  Lucy  had  gone  over  to  stay 
with  and  care  for  her  during  the 
night. 

A  Connecticut  Girl  of  a 

Hundred  Years  Ago 

If  this  were  a  novel  instead  of  a 
plain  history  it  would  be  necessary  to 
describe  Lucy  Hanchet.  It  is  better 
as  it  is,  for  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  tell  how  she  did  not  look  than  how 
she  did.  And  what  she  did  not  do 
rather  than  what  she  did.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  she  was  a  nega- 
tive character,  for  that  was  far  from 
the  truth.  She  was  simply  unobtru- 
sive. She  had  personality  and  to 
spare.  Her  culture  was  remarkable 
for  its  symmetry.  To  her  mother's 
fine  religious  perceptions  and  refine- 
ment she  added  the  strong  practical 
sense  of  her  father.  He  was  of  the 
class  that  build.  He  often  had  busi- 
ness with  the  General  Court  which 
took  him  frequently  to  Boston,  and 
he  never  returned  without  some  book, 
to  set  the  children  thinking  as  he  said. 
Lucy  read  to  some  purpose.  She 
almost  knew  by  heart  Milton  and 
Spencer,  xand  both  in  their  way  were 
an  inspiration  to  her.  She  rejected 
Milton's  cosmogony  as  puerile,  and 
his  theology  as  irreverent,  but  was 
enchanted  by  his  wonderful  imagina- 
tion. She  studied  psychology  without 
even  giving  it  a  name,  and  was  fond 
of  logic  as  her  brother  could  testify. 
She  was  a  dissenter  in  everything  she 
chose  to  be.  And  yet  the  orthodox 
loved  her  as  much  as  the  unorthodox. 
She  probably  never  heard  of  physical 
culture,  and  yet  not  a  muscle  of  her 
body  was  out  of  harmony.  Of  me- 
dium height,  she  was  neither  stout  or 
spare,  the  embodiment  of  grace. 
Her  hair  was  light,  while '  her  eyes 
were  dark  brown,  reflecting  every 
thought,  concealing  nothing.  Her 
complexion  was  clear  and  delicate  as 
if  wind  had  never  kissed  it  or  sun 
saluted  it.  Of  society  as  we  know 
it  she  knew  nothing;  nor  would  she 
to-day   any   more  than   Betty  Alden. 
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She  always  dressed  with  excellent 
taste.  One  could  hardly  tell  how; 
but  it  was  certain  she  did  not  affect 
crinoline  nor  Greek  drapery.  And 
yet  she  was  a  woman  of  most  domes- 
tic tastes,  fond  of  everything  that 
pertained  to  home  or  the  farm.  It 
seemed  to  be  her  mission  to  smooth 
the  rough  edges  of  things,  and  knock 
off  the  sharp  corners.  She  did  this 
without  the  least  effort.  It  was  her 
nature. 

Womanly  Tenderness 
and  Neighborly  Kindness 

That  Marshall  was  delighted  with 
his  reception  goes  without  saying. 
That  he  felt  the  redemption  of  his 
promise  to  Preserved  to  be  a  doubtful 
venture  is  equally  sure.  Certainly 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  discuss  the 
slavery  question  with  Lucy.  During 
the  following  week  he  led  the  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Hanchet  around  to 
that  subject  several  times,  but  she  so 
deftly  pushed  aside  the  matter  that 
he  soon  found  there  was  not  the  least 
likelihood  of  even  an  argument  with 
her.  Although  not  a  word  had  been 
hinted  yet  she  felt  it  was  a  part  of 
Preserved's  tactics  to  enlist  his  guest 
as  the  champion  of  his  cause.  While 
the  implied  compliment  was  not  un- 
pleasing,  her  duties  as  hostess  would 
not  permit  the  indulgence.  She  had 
no  doubt  but  the  discussion  must 
come  and  hoped  by  delay  it  would  fall 
to  Lucy,  in  whose  hands  she-  was 
more  than  willing  to  rest  the  issue. 

For  some  days  he  saw  very  little  of 
Lucy,  but  he  was  more  and  more 
attracted  by  her  rare  beauty  and  intel- 
ligence. She  spent  most  of  her  time 
with  Mrs.  Hastyngs,  who  was  a  very 
sick  woman.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  trained  nurses  to  take  posses- 
sion of  affairs  and  rule  the  house  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  snubbing  the  master 
and  bullying  the  patient,  and  upset- 
ting everybody  but  themselves.  This 
remark  is  concerning  the  exceptions, 
not  of  the  great  mass  of  trained 
nurses,    than    whom    a    kindlier    and 


more  competent  class  of  people  does 
not  exist.  But  there  are  too  many 
exceptions.  They  negative  their  skill 
by  their  want  of  common  sense. 
Then  the  kind  neighbors  took  turns 
in  nursing  or  "watching"  as  they 
called  it.  It  was  often  a  rude  kind 
of  service.  The  doctors  in  those  days 
prized  nursing  very  little.  They  came 
and  looked  at  the  patient's  tongue, 
felt  his  pulse,  left  some  bitter  stuff 
with  directions  that  it  be  given  the 
patient  every  two  hours,  no  matter 
whether  the  poor  fellow  was  awake 
or  asleep,  made  some  observation 
about  the  weather,  then  rode  home 
and  made  a  memorandum  in  their 
note  book. 

In  this  home  Lucy  was  a  great 
favorite.  It  seemed  that  no  one 
could  soothe  the  patient  as  she,  or 
keep  the  children  as  quiet.  She  car- 
ried light  and  brightness  into  the  sick 
room  and  kept  them  there.  The  un- 
easy delirious  woman  did  not  know 
whose  hand  it  was  that  caressed  her 
troubled  head,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
charm  and  toward  morning  fell  into  a 
restful  slumber.  It  was  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  life,  but  when  the  crisis  was 
past,  life  won.  In  the  long  days  that 
followed  Lucy  spent  much  time  with 
her,  reading  her  favorite  authors  and 
beguiling  the  tedious  hours  of  conva- 
lescence. She  had  another  object. 
There  were  some  dark  places  in  Mrs. 
Hastyng's  life  and  Lucy  was  trying 
to  open  the  windows  oi  her  soul  anil 
let  the  sunlight  of  God's  grace  in. 
But  in  these  ministrations  she  did  not 
forget  the  duties  of  hospitality,  in 
which  she  had  great  pride.  After  a 
few  days  Marshall  occasionally  ac- 
companied her  in  these  visits.  The 
peevishness  and  unrest  oi  convales- 
cence, added  to  a  spirit  over-tired  with 
the  misfortunes  of  lite,  did  not  give 
him  at  first  as  pleasant  or  favorable 
an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hastyngs  as  she 
deserved.  He  did  not  see  how  Lucy 
could  take  so  much  pleasure  in  doing 
for  her.  lie  said  as  much  to  her  one 
dav  and  she  Hashed  hack  :    "What  did 
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the  Master  say  we  should  do  to 
others?"  And  yet  she  did  not  seem 
to  do  these  things  because  the  Master 
said  so,  but  because  she  loved  to  do 
them. 

A  Day  of  Pleasure 
in  the  Long  Gone  By 

And  now  many  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion was  planned  and  carried  out. 
One  day  it  was  a  trip  to  lake  Conga- 
mond  for  fishing.  Even  now  when 
the  woodman  has  robbed  the  way  of 
much  of  its  beauty  it  is  a  succession 
of  charming  views,  none  more  so  than 
the  outlook  from  the  top  of  Trap 
mountain.  On  the  eastern  semicir- 
cle, some  fifteen  miles  distant,  was  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  wooded  to 
the  top,  including  the  Snipsic,  Vernon 
and  Stafford  hills;  on  the  north 
plainly  seen  was  the  site  of  Spring- 
field and  Mts.  Tom  and  Holyoke;  and 
south  was  Hartford.  In  the  midst  of 
these  the  Connecticut,  singing  its  way 
from  Canada  to  the  ocean.  The 
sweep  to  the  west  includes  the  site  of 
Westfield,  Hartland  mountain  ten 
miles  away,  the  Barn  Door  hills,  and 
the  historic  town  of  Simsbury.  Be- 
tween all  Old  Manitick,  solitary  and 
grand  with  its  rock-ribbed  sides  and 
pine-crested  top,  and  north  of  it, 
placid  as  a  dream,  were  the  three 
lakes  of  Congamond. 

It  was  one  of  these  frosty  mornings 
that  throw  down  the  brown  nuts  in 
profusion  when  this  party  of  a  dozen 
or  more  young  people,  all  on  horse- 
back, rode  to  the  lake.  Not  a  more 
noisy,  good  tempered,  light-hearted 
company  ever  tried  to  coax  fish  to 
bite.  And  they  as  much  as  told  the 
party  they  wouldn't  bite  if  they  didn't 
keep  stiller.  So  by  a  great  effort  they 
kept  quiet  and  caught  an  abundance. 
The  lake  was  full  of  good  fish ;  for  the 
Indian,  fond  as  he  was  of  fish,  had 
never  permitted  them  to  be  taken  ex- 
cept by  hook  and  spear,  and  as 
wanted  for  food.  But  when  the 
white  man  came  with  his  new  fixings, 
in  less  than  a  century  it  took  about 


as  much  bait  to  catch  a  fish  as  it  was 
worth,  plus  the  fun.  Fishing  from  the 
banks  never  was  much  fun,  and  as 
that  was  the  principal  intent  of  this 
party  they  fished  from  canoes  which 
carried  from  two  to  four  persons. 

By  accident  or  design,  probably 
both,  Marshall  and  Lucy  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat,  and  it  would 
carry  only  two.  He  was  a  good 
rower  and  they  skirted  the  whole 
lake.  There  are  few  sheets  of  water 
of  its  size  more  charming.  And  their 
talk  was  of  the  beauties  around  them, 
of  banks  so  variegated  that  with 
every  turn  a  new  sl\ade  gave  a  new 
charm,  of  the  reflected  sky  in  the  blue 
waters,  of  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  talked  so  much  of  these 
and  other  things  they  had  no  notion 
how  the  time  flew  away.  Who  ever 
knew  an  oarsman  add  a  stroke  when 
surrounded  by  the  fragrance  of  water 
lillies,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
companion?  She  described,  as  he 
had  never  before  heard  it,  country 
life  in  New  England.  In  return  he 
told  her  of  the  more  genial  life  in 
Maryland.  They  were  well  laughed 
at  when  they  came  ashore  for  neither 
of  them  had  caught  a  fish. 

On  the  way  home  the  conversation 
ran  on  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  differ- 
ent states  and  finally  came  around  to 
the  slavery  question.  Marshall  did 
not  often  find  any  trouble  in  turning 
a  conversation  into  the  channel  he 
wished,  but  somehow  he  hardly  knew 
how  to. manage  this.  At  last  he  asked 
abruptly : 

"Do  you  not  think  the  negro  better 
off  in  slavery?" 

"That  depends." 

"On  what?" 

"Oh !  on  more  things  than  we  can 
tell  between  here  and  home.". 

"One  thing  for  instance?" 

"His  wishes.  But  don't  you  see 
how  the  others  have  left  us,  and  it  is 
getting  late  and  colder?" 

So  they  broke  into  a  gentle  canter, 
and  there  was  no  more  said  that  day 
on   that   subject.     Lucy   was   sure   it 
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was  a  question  she  would  have  to  dis- 
cuss with  Marshall,  and  she  was 
fighting  for  time.  A  day  or  two  later 
there  was  a  ride  to  Agawam  to  visit 
the  Indians,  quite  a  remnant  of  whom 
remained  there.  They  disliked  the 
visits  of  the  white  people  very  much. 
They  regarded  it  as  an  intrusion. 
But  they  did  not  resent  it  with  half 
the  rudeness  a  New  England  business 
man  does  an  interruption.  There 
was  another  trip  to  the  great  island 
in  the  Connecticut,  and  a  picnic  there. 
A  day  was  named  for  a  trip  to  Mt. 
Tom,  but  it  was  at  the  last  moment 
given  up  as  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  venture  two  or  three 
days  in  the  woods. 

Newgate  Prison 
in  its  Evil  Days 

The  day  of  the  excursion  to  New- 
gate, the  old  prison,  was  an  ideal 
Indian  summer  day.  Who  can  ever 
forget  one  of  those  soft,  drowsy, 
smoky  days  that  follow  the  first  cold 
snap  and  precede  the  longer  and 
colder  snap  called  winter?  The  ride 
was  delightful  every  way,  and  so  far 
as  the  company  was  concerned  no- 
thing better  could  be  desired.  But 
what  a  miserable  place  the  old  prison 
was.  Truly,  the  buildings  were 
well  enough.  But,  oh!  what  a  piti- 
able crowd  of  human  beings  occupied 
them.  To-day  they  are  only  miser- 
able ruins,  suggestive  enough.  The 
guide  like  a  parrot  tells  the  story  of 
escapade  and  cruelty.  The  traditions 
are  all  horrible.    There  is  no  relief. 

But  then,  Newgate  was  in  working 
order.  A  gang  of  men  was  in  the 
cavern,  blasting,  prying  out  the  cop- 
per ore,  and  loading  it  into  baskets. 
The  elevator  was  a  crank,  and  the 
power  —  prisoners'  muscles.  Others 
were  in  the  shops  making  nails,  horse- 
shoes, crowbars,  tools,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  whatever  else  could  utilize 
the  time.  The  sentinel  was  in  his  box 
with  loaded  gun  to  bring  down  any 
hapless  prisoner  who  dared  take  a 
chance  for  liberty.  Armed  guards 
were   all    around   the    enclosure,    the 


shops,  and  even  in  the  mines.  The 
lash,  ball  and  chain,  bread  and  water 
diet,  ducking,  solitary  confinement, 
and  the  like  were  only  ordinary  every- 
day punishments.  The  history  of  the 
place  is  pitiable  for  its  inhuman 
cruelty.  The  keepers  were  not 
cruel  men  at  heart.  Some  of  them 
were  most  estimable  citizens.  They 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
such  desperadoes  in  any  other  way. 
And  then  it  was  the  way  of  the  times. 
Philanthropists  thought  the  best  way 
to  keep  men  out  of  prison  was  to 
make  prison  life  as  unbearable  as  pos- 
sible. The  thought  of  reform  never 
entered  their  heads. 

For  the  most  part  the  persons  con- 
fined there  were  the  meanest  and 
most  treacherous  villains,  and  the 
state  did  not  furnish  means  for  their 
proper  accommodation  or  care.  In  ad- 
dition the  Continental  Congress  made 
this  a  sort  of  dumping  place  for  con- 
victed Tories,  intelligent  men  some- 
times, but  contemptible  scamps  ready 
to  sell  their  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Brutality  was  meted  out 
to  the  brutal.  Reformation  was  as 
impossible  in  Newgate  as  Sheol. 
Standing  at  the  top  of  the  ledge  over- 
looking that  superb  valley,  who  could 
dream  that  on  the  bench  of  the  moun- 
tain, just  below  the  shingle,  where  all 
seemed  so  quiet,  was  the  abode  of 
torture  and  helplessness?  At  night 
when  all  were  securely  locked  down 
in  the  mine,  who  can  describe  the  in- 
fernal orgies  of  these  men  who  might 
well  think  they  saw  written  over  the 
opening  of  the  cavern.  "Who  enters 
here  leaves  hope  behind."  It  may  be 
well  enough  to  preserve  these  ruins, 
but  it  is  a  pity  the  place  was  not  a 
ruin  always. 

The  excursion  though  was  a  suc- 
cess ;  such  scenes  only  chill  for  the 
moment,  they  do  not  benumb.  They 
spread  their  lunch  on  the  green  sward 
back  of  the  prison,  yet  over  the  cave 
which  extended  far  beyond  them,  and 
ate  as  heartily  and  laughed  as  merrily 
as  if  there  was  not  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  misery.     And  were  they  not 
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right?  Are  not  sin  and  misery  to  be 
forgotten?  Why  else  does  Nature 
cover  her  dying  trees  and  crumbling 
ruins  with  ivy  and  trumpet-flower  and 
clematis  but  that  they  may  be  for- 
gotten ? 

An  Argument  on 
the  Negro  Problem 

On  the  return,  Marshall  and  Lucy 
fell  behind  the  others  and  before  long 
the  old  subject  came  up. 

"Miss  Hanchet,  please  tell  me  what 
you  meant  the  other  day  when  you 
said  your  belief  in  slavery  depended 
on  the  wishes  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves ?" 

"Simply  that  no  human  being  has 
a  right  to  hold  in  subjection  any  one 
without  his  own  consent  freely  given, 
except,  of  course,  criminals  and  in- 
capables." 

"Now  does  not  that  depend?" 

"On  what,  please?" 

"Many  things.  Among  others, 
whether  the  negro  is  an  incapable." 

"Certainly  not.  He  is  capable  or 
we  should  not  employ  him." 

"Capable  he  certainly  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  work  under  direction,  but  as  to 
caring  for  himself,  is  he  not  shiftless, 
thoughtless,  incapable?  In  morals — 
without  the  white  man's  restraint — is 
he  any  better  than  a  brute  ?  In  relig- 
ion is  he  not  a  heathen  by  nature  ?  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  socially, 
morally  and  religiously,  he  is  incapa- 
ble enough,  would  it  not?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mary,  "give 
me  time  to  straighten  that  out. 
But  in  that  description  do  you  not 
characterize  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors of  eight  or  ten  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Had  they  been  kept  under  con- 
stant restraint,  in  slavery,  all  these 
years,  do  you  think  it  possible  for 
them  to  have  developed  the  splendid 
manhood  and  womanhood  they 
have?" 

"It  will  hardly  do  to  judge  the  ne- 
gro by  other  races,  notably  the  Aryan. 
His  physical,  especially  the  cranial 
development,  denotes  inferiority.  To 
make  him  useful  he  must  be  submitted 


to  a  will  stronger  than  his  own." 

"That  is  to  say,  the  strong  must 
dominate  the  weak." 

"Where  it  is  best  for  both  parties." 

"Who  is  to  decide?" 

"Undoubtedly  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  The  general 
statement  would  be  that  the  decision 
must  accord  with  the  practice  of  men 
in  all  ages." 

"Even  if  it  is  admitted  that  slavery 
has  been  the  practice  of  men  in  all 
ages — and  that  statement  must  be 
qualified  quite  a  little — men  have  not 
enslaved  others  because  thev  belonged 
to  a  certain  race.  It  has  been,  rather, 
in  the  process  of  conquest  and  con- 
fined to  no  particular  race.  African 
slavery  must  then  stand  on  a  different 
basis.  What  is  that  basis  and  who  is 
to  exercise  the  authority?" 

So  the  subject  was  fairly  stated  and 
defined.  The  discussion  was  by  no 
means  finished  when  they  reached 
home.  It  was  resumed  after  supper. 
All  the  family  were  present,  but  the 
argument  was  carried  on  mainly  by 
Marshall  and  Lucy,  the  others  occa- 
sionally asking  questions  and  making 
suggestions.  It  was  a  kind  but  clear 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. These  have  been  so  often  stated 
that  no  memorandum  of  the  conver- 
sation is  necessary  here.  Marshall 
found  for  once  his  match  in  arguing 
a  question  he  supposed  he  knew  on 
all  sides.  While  Lucy,  satisfied  with 
her  position,  was  not  quite  sure  her 
opponent  was  as  altogether  wrong  as 
she  had  supposed.  As  generally  hap- 
pens, all  minds  were  confirmed  in 
their  own  beliefs,  and  would  have 
been  even  with  a  weaker  argument. 

A  Moralization  on 
Hereditary  Beliefs 

Beliefs!  What  are  beliefs,  anyhow? 
The  results  of  evidence  are  they? 
Very  well,  then,  that  is  true.  But 
this  great  mass  of  information,  or 
misinformation,  that  we  have,  what 
is  that?  Is  that  a  basis  of  belief? 
One  believes  Bacon  was  a  greater 
philosopher     than     Aristotle.       What 
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does  he  know  about  it,  and  how? 
One  man  believes  Napoleon  was  a 
greater  general  than  Caesar.  What 
does  he  know  about  it?  This  man 
says  he  believes  the  Bible.  Why? 
His  father  did.  His  pastor  does. 
Has  he  ever  investigated  the  evi- 
dence? Nay,  nor  can  he.  Few  men 
have  the  mental  endowment,  the  time, 
or  the  opportunity.  They  depend  up- 
on others,  whose  opinions  are  often 
no  better  than  their  own.  We  think 
the  man  is  right.  His  harmonizes 
with  our  own  belief.  And  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  proof,  it  is  valueless.  That 
man  does  not  believe  the  Bible.  Why  ? 
Because  he  does  not.  That  is  all.  He 
has  never  studied  it.  He  can  not.  His 
pursuits  are  altogether  of  a  different 
nature.  Only  his  inclinations  are  that 
way.  So  he  accepts  what  Thomas 
Paine  and  Robert  Ingersoll  say.  Yet 
neither  of  them  went  beyond  his 
teacher,  Voltaire  or  Hume.  And 
they  had  their  evidence  (we  call  it 
evidence  by  courtesy)  second  or  third 
hand.  One  man  is  an  optimist,  an- 
other a  pessimist.  Why?  They  were 
born  so.  They  were  educated  so,  or, 
as  we  say,  "it  is  their  nature."  They 
put  this  and  that  together  and  call  it 
a  belief.  It  may  be  nothing  but  mere 
prejudice,  who  can  tell?  Eliminate 
the  prejudice  and  how  much  do  the 
most  learned  of  us  know?  How 
many  things  have  we  completely  in- 
vestigated, and,  starting  from  knowl- 
edge, gone  on  discovering  new  truth 
until  we  have  real  grounds  for  a  be- 
lief? Very  few  and  in  very  few  di- 
rections. The  great  mine  of  truth  is 
explored.  And  yet  the  discoveries  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  given  the 
would-be  thinkers  of  this  age  a  most 
remarkable  case  of  cephalic  hyper- 
trophy. They  merely  think,  and  their 
thoughts  mostly  ripen  into  whims. 
Wherefore  it  is  quite  as  well  to  say 
of  most  things,  "I  guess,"  "I  fancy," 
"I  reckon."  For  that  is  all.  And  we 
shall  cling  to  our  preconceived 
notions  just  the  same.  Our  vanity 
will  not  let  us  say  it  of  ourselves,  but 
we  do  say  it  of  others,  "That  the 
more   ignorant   a   man   is,   the   more 


stubborn  he  is  in  his  (opinions)  be- 
liefs." But  there  are  logical  thinkers 
in  the  world ;  men  of  prophetic  in- 
stinct, who  have  brought  to  men  ines- 
timable gifts.  They  are  the  inspired 
ones.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  not 
thinkers  in  any  real  sense,  nor  can 
they  ever  be.  Thought  must  ever  be 
subservient  to  bread  winning. 

The  End  of  an 

Indian  Summer  Idyl 

If  the  argument  was  a  surprise  to 
Marshall,  it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  Preserved.  But  his  purpose 
was  not  changed  a  particle,  though 
in  the  face  of  opposition  he  knew  he 
could  not  carry  it  out  before  winter, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  Therefore, 
he  determined  to  return  to  Maryland 
for  the  present,  and  come  back  in  the 
spring.  He  would  then  take  his  prop- 
erty even  if  it  required  force. 

One  day  not  long  after  Marshall 
received  a  letter  requiring  his  imme- 
diate presence  in  Baltimore.  He  liked 
Mrs.  Hanchet.  And  as  for  Lucy,  he 
felt  towards  her  as  he  fancied  he 
would  if  she  had  been  his  sister — a 
most  dangerous  but  delicious  halluci- 
nation. It  did  not  take  many  days 
for  him  to  realize  the  mistake.  Be- 
fore his  journey  ended  he  was  home- 
sick for  Suffield  more  than  once.  His 
mind  rested  pleasantly  ,on  that  de- 
lightful home  and  its  surroundings, 
and  more  thoughtfully  on  the  great 
problem  of  human  slavery.  He  saw- 
clearly  what  some  day  his  native  land 
would  have  to  pass  tli rough  —  the 
strife,  the  agony,  the  unutterable  woe. 

Nor  had  Lucy  been  indifferent  to 
his  going.  There  was  no  affectation 
when  she  seconded  her  mother's  invi- 
tation to  visit  them  again  next  sum- 
mer. And  so  this  idyl  oi  an  In- 
dian summer  ended. 


In  another  writing  1  shall  tell  you 
of  the  attempt  to  smuggle  the  ^ 
necticut  slaves  into  the  South,  of  pre- 
monitions of  evil,  and  a  winter  such 
as  has  seldom  been  known  tor  its 
hardships  and  sufferings. 


ON     THE     HILLTOPS 


BY 


JOSEPHINE    CANNING 


I  close  fast  the  portals  behind  me 

Where  dwelleth  contention  and  strife 
Where  trouble  embitters  the  fountains 

That  spring  from  the  rivers  of  life. 
I  close  fast  the  portals  behind  me 

And  wander  in  spirit  afar 
To  hills  standing  blue  in  the  distance, 

With  naught  that  can  hinder  or  mar. 
How  cool  the  fresh  air  on  the  uplands; 

How  bright  the  blue  sky  overhead ; 
How  fragrant  the  pine  and  the  balsam, 

Whose  odors  like  incense  are  shed. 
How  restful  the  sound  of  the  brooklet 

That,  murmuring,  runs  to  the  sea; 
How  wondrous  the  gift  of  God's  blessings 

So  bountifully  given  and  free. 
Thus,  unto  the  soul  that  is  weary 

With  conflict  and  question  and  doubt, 
How  sweet  is  the  peace  on  the  hilltops 

And  all  the  fair  country  about. 
Alone  on  the  heights  where  God  dwelleth 

So  close  to  the  heavens  above, 
There  only  do  war  and  dissension 

Give  place  to  the  Angel  of  Love. 

At  Norfolk,  Connecticut 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   STEAM  NAVIGATION 

CONNECTICUT  HOLDS  SIX  PRIOR  CLAIMS  TO  DISTINCTION 
IN  THE  MASTERY  OF  STEAM  FOR  THE 
PROPULSION  OF  VESSELS  AGAINST  WIND 
AND    TIDE— SECOND      IN   SERIES    OF    ARTICLES 

BY 

SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 

The  significance  of  the  investigations  by  Mr.  Bullock  is  best  assayed  by  the  immediate  responses  for  his  enter 
taining  narration  6f  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  poor  John  Fitch  in  the  preceeding  issue  of  the  Connecticut 
Magazine.  Dr.  Joseph  Simms,  the  eminent  physiognomist  and  morphologist,  becoming  interested  in  the  begin- 
nings of  commerce,  recalls  hearing  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Phebe  Fitch  Simms,  tell  of  the  mechanical  genius  of  her  cousin 
John  Fitch,  who  not  only  "was  handy  with  tools,"  but  fashioned  many  intricate  constructions  with  "practically 
nothing  with  which  to  work."  "Her  family,  the  Fitches  of  Connecticut,"  says  Dr.  Simms,  were  of  partial  Indian 
descent,  and  not  very  long  ago  some  of  their  descendants  still  held  possessions  of  land  inherited  from  aboriginal  ances- 
tors. Acknowledging  the  strength  of  Mr. Bullock's  claims,  the  Louisville  Herald*  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  editorially 
supports  the  contention,  and  says:  "It  is  not  too  late  to  recognize  him  as  he  was— a  genius  and  a  patriot. '"'  It  is  now 
probable  that  during  the  anniversary  in  New  York  in  1909,  Fitch,  as  well  as  Fulton, will  be  given  due  credit  for  Ins 
part  in  the  steam  navigation.  Mr.  Bullock,  since  writing  the  first  article  in  this  series  has  been  to  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky, the  burial  place  of  Fitch,  and  continued  his  investigations.  In  the  following  writing,  he  develops  other 
phases  of  the  subject  of  navigation,  establishing  six  distinctive  claims  for  Connecticut— Editor 


IT  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who 
produced     the    first    successful 
steamboat;  the  first  steam  pro- 
pelled vessel  to  have  a  regular 
time  schedule;  the  first  steamboat  to 
be   used    on   any   line  for  hire;    the 


master  and  the  engineer  of  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson  river;  the 
master  and  the  engineer  of  the  first 
steamboat  that  sailed  upon  the 
ocean — the  4t  Phoenix;*1  and  the  mas. 
ter  and  the  engineer  of  the  first  steam. 
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boat  that  crossed  the  Atlantic — the 
"Savannah." 

This  is  the  synopsis  of  the  story  I 
intend  to  tell  in  this  second  chapter 
of  the  narration  of  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Steam  Navigation."  In  my 
last  writing  the  impossible  had  been 
accomplished.  John  Fitch  had 
solved  the  problem  over  which  men 
had  puzzled  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hero  and  the  "Aeolipile" — the  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  question  "How 
can  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  power 
that  is  so  manifest  in  the  expansion 
of  steam?" 

The  little  giant  that  now  in  haul- 
ing the  freights  upon  our  railroads 
does  the  work  of  more  than  250,000,- 
000  horses,  had  in  the  far  off  days 
been  made  to  open  and  close  the 
doors  of  Greek  temples,  to  pump 
water,  to  turn  wheels,  to  help  in 
mines,  to  propel  automobiles,  and  to 
provide  a  way  for  moving  heavy 
artillery  into  the  line  of  battle.  But 
the  real  dawn  of  the  better  day  when 
it  should  willingly  serve  the  many 
instead  of  the  few,  was  when  John 
Fitch  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
using  it  to  drive  vessels  against  both 
wind  and  tide. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  not-true 
woven  into  the  stories  of  the  singu- 
larly strange  life  of  John  Fitch  that 
the  real  truth  cannot  be  too  often 
told.  As  the  one  man  who  did  most 
to  make  others  see  the  possibilities 
yet  undeveloped  in  the  realms  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  discoveries, 
John  Fitch  is  entitled  to  at  least  a 
name  free  from  the  reproach  that 
adheres  to  a  suicide.  Having  made 
the  successful  demonstration  on 
the  "Collect  Pond"  in  1797-8,  Fitch 
started  south  to  settle  upon  his 
land  in  Kentucky.  He  stopped 
on  the  way  at  the  home  of  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  brother-in-law  with 
the  message  from  his  wife  urg- 
ing a  reconciliation.  It  was  from 
here  that  he  sent  the  tokens  to  his 
children,  Shaler  and  Lucy.  Leaving 
Pennsvl vania  after  a  somewhat  severe 


attack  of  sickness,  Fitch  went  to 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where  he 
made  a  home  with  Alexander  Mc- 
Cown  (not  McCord,  as  in  the  encyclo- 
paedias) and  was  again  taken  ill. 
He  recovered  at  this  time  and  soon 
began  the  building  of  a  small  steam- 
boat which  was  completed  and  sailed 
on  a  pond  that  was  then  in  the  center 
of  the  town  and  also  upon  Beech 
Fork,  a  small  stream  that  ran  nearby. 
In  June  he  was  again  stricken  and 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1798,  he 
died.  Henry  Weller,  who  made  his 
coffin,  with  Alexander  McCown  and 
William  McQuown,x  buried  him  in 
the  "Old  Town  Graveyard."  The 
spot  was  unmarked  till  1854,  when 
J.  Darwin  Elliot  and  John  E.  New- 
man, two  lawyers,  and  a  painter, 
William  McQuown,  whose  father 
made  one  of  the  burial  group  and 
had  marked  out  the  exact  place  of 
interment,  set  up  two  small  pieces  of 
stone  to  mark  the  head  and  the  foot 
of  the  grave.  Only  the  stub  end  of 
either  stone  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
entangling  weeds  and  grass. 

The  practicability  of  the  ideas  of 
Fitch  appealed  to  others  and  they  at 
once  began  to  work  along  the  same 
lines.  Notable  among  those  who 
took  up  the  project  were  Colonel 
John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  of 
Clermont,     on     the     Hudson,     and 


"CLERMONT"— THE    HOME    OF 
THE     LIVINGSTON     FAMILY 

The  name  is  also  associated  with  the  pioneer  craft  on 
the  Hudson  River,  with  which  Connecticut  mechani- 
cal genius  was  co-operative 
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MODEL  OF  THE   "CLERMONT"   AS   BUILT   IN   1807 

Looked  upon  in  its  day  as  wonderful  craftmanship;  but  steam  navigation  was  believed 
to  be  impracticable— From  drawings  in  the  National  Museum 


Robert  Fulton.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  all  three  of  these  gentle- 
men are  named  by  John  Hutchins  as 
having  sailed  on  the  Collect  Pond  in 
Fitch's  boat.  While  Fulton  was  in 
Europe,  subsequent  to  the  time  when 
Fitch  gave  his  New  York  demonstra- 
tion, Stevens  built  a  steamboat  sixty- 
eight  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet 
wide.  Livingston  had  associated 
himself  with  Brunei,  who  later  built 
the  "Great  Eastern,"  and  built  a 
boat  that  was  intended  for  steam 
propulsion  through  a  wheel  that  was 
sunk  in  a  well  about  midship  of  the 
hull.  The  attempt  ended  in  failure 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
ments made  at  that  time  gave  birth 
to  the  traditions  that  have  since 
gathered  all  the  force  of  written 
history  along  the  upper  Hudson  by 
which  it  is  claimed  that  the  "Cler- 
mont" was  built  at  Sycamore  Point, 
north  of  Tivoli,  and  towed  to  the 
shipyard  of  Charles  Brown  on  the 
East  river  .  to  receive  the  engine 
that  had  been  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land. 

Through  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments for  determining  the  resistance 
of  masses  of  wood  of  various  shapes 
and  proportions  when  towed  through 
the  water,  Fulton  had  reached  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  a  flat  bottom 
boat  having  a  wedge-shaped  bow 
and  stern,  without  lines,  would  be 
built  upon  the  best  model.  Profes- 
sor Renwick  of  Columbia  College  in 
a  pamphlet  says:  "I  recollect  even  at 
that    early    date,    having    combated 


the  propriety  of  this  plan  in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  him.  The 
changes  that  he  and  his  imitators 
subsequently  made  were,  however, 
rather  grounded  on  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  vessels 
by  regular  curves  in  their  moulds, 
than  from  a  conviction  of  error  in 
principle.  The  last  boats  built  under 
his  own  direction,  resembled  in  form 
vessels  intended  to  be  propelled  by 
sails,  but  of  small  draught." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  letter  of 
Professor  Renwick  that  the  com- 
monly accepted  version  of  Fulton's 
superiority  as  a  marine  architect  and 
engineer  is  open  to  revision  and  that 
the  generally  accredited  pictures  of 
his  first  boat,  even  though  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  anything  but  the  in- 
scription underneath,  must  give  way 
to  something  more  accurate. 

Rebuilt  according  to  the  original 
drawings  in  the  National  Museum, 
the  "Clermont,"  if  indeed  that  were 
the  name  of  this  pioneer  Hudson 
river  craft,  would  scarce  be  recog- 
nized as  forty-fifth  cousin  to  any  one 
of  the  many  different  boats  repre- 
sented as  the  original  steamboat. 

In  his  admirable  history  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  Preble  says  the 
name  of  the  boat  that  Fulton  built 
was  "Katherine,"  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  Livingston  family.  This  would 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  re- 
markably clear-minded  Dr.  William 
Perry,  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago, 
a  passenger  on  that  first  trip  that  the 
boat   made    from  Albany.     He  say 
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PASSENGER   ON    FIRST  TRIP   OF    "CLERMONT 

Dr.  William  Perry,  whose  death  occurred  but  a 
few  years  ago,  told  of  the  first  historic  trip  up 
the  Hudson  to  Albany  in  which  it  was  consid- 
ered that  he  risked  his  life  by  such  foolhardiness 

that  he  leaned  away  over  the  stern 
of  the  boat  and  read  the  name 
"Katherine"  or  "Clermont."  But 
against  these  comes  Benjamin  Myer 
Brink,  of  Saugerties,  New  York, 
who  says  that  Fulton  and  Livingston 
discussed  with  his  father,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  packet-sloop  "Maria," 
the  building  of  a  steamboat  for  the 
Hudson  and  that  the  name  given  to 
the  boat  by  Fulton  was  "Experiment" 
which  was  changed  to  "Clermont" 
after  the  second  trip.  Latest  in  the 
field  to  date  is  John  H.  Morrison, 
who  in  his  remarkable  compendium 
of  steamboat  lore,  under  the  title 
"History  of  American  Steam  Navi- 
gation," says  that  the  boat  was  known 
as  the  "North  River." 

The  date,  too,  on  which  this  first 
steamboat  sailed  away  from  New 
York  is  lost  in  an  entanglement  of 
interrogation  points.  Was  it  August 
the  3rd,  or  the  7th,  or  the  nth  or 
the  17th,  1807?  But  whatever  the 
date  she  leaped  at  once  into  popular- 


ity and  in  spite  of  many  inconven- 
iences caused  by  the  throwing  of 
sparks  from  the  tall  smokestack  and 
the  splashing  of  water  by  the  wabbly 
paddle-wheels  and  the  frequent 
breaking  down  of  the  machinery, 
always  carried  a  full  complement  of 
passengers.  ;  A  letter  from  New  York 
to  the  Connecticut  Herald  of  October 
9th,  1807,  says:  "Mr.  Fulton's 
steamboat  is  handsomely  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  be- 
tween this  city  and  Albany.  She 
left  here  yesterday  with  ninety  pas- 
sengers." As  the  following  schedule 
of  fare  prevailed,  trie  venture  had  in 
it  the  promise  of  marking  out  a  good 
course  to  take  clear  of  the  "poor 
house,"  to  wit: 

Fare  Hours 

New  York  to  Newburgh $3.00        14 

New  York  to  Poughkeepsie. . .  4.00         17 

New  York  to  Kingston 5.00        20 

New  York  to  Hudson 5.50        30 

New  York  to  Albany 7.00        36 

Provisions,  good  berths  and  accom- 
modations were  provided  and  three 
trips  to  Albany  and  return  were 
announced  for  every  two  weeks. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  time- 
tables for  travel  by  water,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  anything  like  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  departure  and  arrival 
of  boats  had  been  attempted  since 
the  days  of  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the 
Delaware. 

On  all  the  subsequent  trips  of  the 
boat,  Fulton  was  a  subject  of  great 
curiosity.  Everybody  wanted  to  see 
the  man  who  was  willing  to  be 
thought  a  fool  while  working  out  an 
idea  that  had  in  it  so  much  for  the 
future.  Accordingly  a  placard  was 
hung  up  where  it  could  be  seen  as 
the  boat  drew  near  her  landings, 
upon  which  was  printed  :  "The  man 
wearing  a  green  coat  and  a  yellow 
vest  is  Mr.  Fulton." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Connecticut,  and  what  part  has  she 
had  in  all  this  program? 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  to 
it  but  Connecticut's  interest  in  this 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  master 
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fulton's  celebrated  "clermont"  as  rebuilt  1808-9 

The  improvements  on  this  steamboat  convinced  skeptics  that  ships  might  yet  be  propelled 
by  other  power  than  wind 


of  this  pioneer  Hudson  river  steam- 
boat was  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  a 
Connecticut  "Yankee"  who  was  born 
at  New  London,  where  members  of 
the  family  yet  reside.  He  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  an  engineer, 
though  in  no  way  related,  in  spite  of 
the  similarity  of  name,  Stephen 
Rogers,  also  of  New  London,  and 
together  they  figure  in  very  much  of 
the  early  history  of  steam  navigation. 
This  first  steamboat  used  dry  pine 
wood  for  fuel,  and  the  flames  rose 
high  above  the  smokestack.  When 
the  fires  were  stirred  up,  flames 
would  rise  above  the  blackened  pipe 
and  ashes  would  fall  all  over  the  deck 
of  the  boat.  If  what  the  newspapers 
in  those  days  said  was  true,  the 
advent  of  Fulton's  boat  was  looked 
upon  by  the  shore  people  and  the 
crews  of  other  vessels,  as  the  coming 
of  some  awful  monster,  especially  at 
night  when  the  whole  horizon  was 
lighted  up  by  the  blaze  from  the  tall 
chimney.  "Notwithstanding  the 
wind  and  the  tide  were  adverse  to  its 
approach,"  says  one  account,  "the 
people  saw  with  astonishment  that 
it  was  rapidly  coming  toward  them ; 
and  when  it  came  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  themachineryand  paddleswas 
heard,  the  crews,  in  some  instances 
shrank  beneath  their  decks  from  the 
terrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to 
go  on  shore ;  while  others  prostrated 
themselves,  and  besought  Providence 
to  protect   them  from  the  approach 


of  the  horrible  monster  which  was 
marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting 
its  path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 
Captain  Rogers  did  not  stay  long 
with  the  Fulton-Livingston  Company 
and  the  next  year  we  find  him  asso- 
ciated with  Colonel  Stevens  whose 
indefatigable  energy  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  a  screw  propeller.  The 
Stevens  boat  was  equipped  with  a 
water-tube  boiler,  a  direct-acting 
high-pressure  condensing  engine, 
having  a  ten-inch  cylinder  and  a  two- 
foot  stroke  of  piston,  that  drove  a 
screw  having  four  blades  of  a  form 
which,    even   to-day,    appears    quite 
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CATTAIN    OF   THE   PIONEER    'VIKKMONT 
Moses  Rogers  of  \o\v  London.  Connecticut, 
who  was  master  of  the  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson   River— From  crayon  portrait  when 
Captain   Rogers   was  about     i  years  of    age 
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CAPTAIN  MOSES  ROGERS  AT  40 
YEARS  OF  AGE 

As  courageous  Captain  Rogers  steamed  up  the 
Hudson  River,  the  people  along  the  shore  be- 
lieved his  craft  some  weird  monster  and  its 
inventors  as  fanatics 


good.  Later  on,  the  Stevens  pro- 
duced a  successful  twin-screw  boat, 
the  machinery  of  which  was  installed, 
with  the  original  boiler,  in  a  new 
hull  and  sent  as  an  exhibit  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Washington.  This  ex- 
act reproduction  of  the  first  twin- 
screw  steamboat,  developed  a  speed 
of  four  miles  against  the  tide 
and  made  six  miles  an  hour  sailing 
with  the  current. 

All  this  time  Colonel  Stevens  had 
in  mind  the  building  of  a  larger  boat 
and  when  Fulton  sailed  out  onto  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
"Clermont,"  his  boat,  to  which  he 
had  given  the  name  "Phoenix,"  was 
about  ready  for  launching.  The 
"Phoenix"  was  a  side-wheel  boat 
with  a  cross-head  engine.  Across 
the  paddle-box  was  the  name  and 
beneath  it,  painted  in  large  letters, 
the  words:  "Moses  Rogers,  Captain." 

The  monopoly  held  by  Fulton  and 
Livingston  shut  out  Stevens,  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  to  Living- 
ston,    from     the     waters     of      New 


York  state  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  the  "Phoenix"  to  the 
Delaware.  The  responsibility  of  this 
first  navigation  of  ocean  waters  by  a 
steam-propelled  craft,  was  entrusted 
to  Captain  Rogers,  who  was  yet 
accompanied*by  Stephen  Rogers,  the 
engineer.  The  start  for  Philadelphia 
was  made  on  June  8,  1809,  and  the 
boat  tied  up  at  that  city  on  the  17th. 
The  Maiine  News  of  New  York  says 
in  its  issue  of  June  8,  1809:  "We 
understand  the  steamboat  'Phoenix' 
starts  to-day  for  Philadelphia."  It  is 
well,  as  we  are  straightening  out 
kinks  in  steamboat  lore,  to  make  a 
mark  at  this  point,  for  the  books  gen- 
erally give  this  date  as  1808  instead 
of  1809. 

The  first  year  of  the  "Phoenix,"" 
as  the  first  year  of  the  "Clermont"" 
had  shown  that  many  changes  would 
be  necessary  before  there  could  be 
issued  a  certificate  of  absolute  suc- 
cess. Both  boats  needed  greater 
power  and  both  were  lengthened. 
Another  boat  had  been  added  to  the 
Hudson  river  line  which  bore  the 
name  "Rariton."  A  Philadelphia  pa- 
per in  comparing  the  two  says:  "The 
power  which  moves  her  is  too  weak 
to  produce  adequate  speed,  as  it  is 
questionable  whether  she  will  at  any 
time  exceed  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  against  wind  and  tide  not  per- 
haps more  than  two  miles  an  hour." 


ORIGINAL   TWIN    SCREW    ENGINE    AND    BOILER 

Built  in  1804  and  considered  a  marvel  in  mechanical 
construction 
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FIRST    STEAMBOAT   TO    SAIL   THE    OCEAN 

The  "Phoenix,"  1808-g,  Captain  Moses  Rogers  of 
Connecticut,  master— The  engineer  also  was  from 
Connecticut-From  old  oil  painting  in  Stevens  Castle, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

But  things  were  so  improved  in  this 
first  out-and-out  Yankee  steamboat 
that  she  soon  took  and  held  the  very 
first  place  for  speed  and  comfort. 
The  engine  of  Fulton's  boat  was 
built  by  Boulton  &  Watt,  in  England, 
but  on  this  boat  not  a  thing  could  be 
found  that  had  not  sprung  from  an 
American  brain  and  hammered  out 
on  an  American  anvil.  How  much 
the  Rogers'  had  to  do  with  it  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  but,  as  they 
were  still  with  Stevens  when  he  pro- 
posed sending  the  "Savannah"  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  may  conclude  that 
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STEAMBOAT    "PHILADELPHIA; 
ROGERS,    CAPTAIN 

Popularly  known  as  '"The  Old  Sal"— From  old  oil 
painting  in  Stevens  Castle,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


their    suggestions     were    found     of 
value. 

The  "Savannah"  measured  350  tons, 
and  was  constructed  by  Crocker  and 
Fickett,  at  Corlears  Hook,  New  York. 
She  was  purchased  by  Scarborough 
and  Isaacs,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  fitted  with  steam  machinery  and 
paddle  wheels  of  a  new  pattern. 
The  wheels  were  hinged  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  be  closed  like  a 
fan  and  taken  in  on  deck  when  not 
in  use.  When  in  use  they  were 
covered  with  a  collapsible  canvas 
wheelhouse  that  protected  the  deck 
from  the  splashing  water.  Captain 
Moses  Rogers  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  and  Stephen  Rogers 
had  charge  of  the  engine.  She  left 
New  York  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1819,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the 
6th  of  April.  The  Savannah  Repub- 
lican of  April  9th,  gives  an  account 
of  the  voyage  and,  in  the  issue  of 
May  19th,  publishes  an  advertise- 
ment as  follows:  "The  steamship 
Savannah,  Captain  Rogers,  will, 
without  fail,  proceed  for  Liverpool 
direct  tomorrow,  20th,  inst."  She  did 
not,  however,  get  away  until  the 
22nd,  and  was  "  spoken  "  on  the  29th 
in  latitude  270  30'  N.,  which  settles 
the  point  as  to  the  time  and  the  port 
of  departure.  Her  log  shows  that 
she  was  off  Cork  on  the  17  th  of  June, 
when  there  was  no  "  cole  to  git  up 
steam,"  for  the  bunker  capacity  was 
limited  and  only  eighty  tons  could 
be  carried  for  fuel,  but  "  with  all  sails 
set  for  the  best  advantage"  she  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  in  the  Mersey 
at  six  o'clock  4n  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  "making  the  run  in  :o  days  1  1 
hours,  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool, 
during  which  the  engine  worked  So 
hours." 

These  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Captain  Rogers,  published  in  iS;S. 
when  everybody  was  crowding  hon- 
ors upon  the  captain  of  the  "Great 
Western  "  for  his  feat  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  with  a  steamboat,  lay  an  in- 
disputable claim  of  priority  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  name  of  a  Connecticut 
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PAGE  FROM  LOG  OP  PIRST  STEAMBOAT  TO  CROSS  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

The  "  Savannah  "  sailed  with  a  master  and  engineer  from  Connecticut,  whose  courage  in  undertaking  the 
hazardous  voyage  created  much  public  sentiment 


"Yankee,"  substantiating  my  state- 
ment in  the  introductory  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  gaining  the  first  place  on  the 
roll  of  fame  for  having  produced  the 
first  successful  steamboat;  the  first 
steam  propelled  vessel  to  have  a 
regular  time  schedule;  the  first 
steamboat  to  be  used  on  any  line  for 
"hire;"  the  master  and  the  engineer 
of  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
river;  the  master  and  the  engineer  of 
the  first  steamboat  that  sailed  the 
ocean,  the  "  Phoenix ;"  and  the  master 
and  the  engineer  of  the  first  steam- 
boat that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
"  Savannah." 

Extracts  From  The  "Log"  of  The 
"Savannah." 

The  first  entry  is  as  follows : 
"A  Journal  of  a     voyage     from 
New   York   towards  Savannah 
on    board    steamship     Savan- 
nah :   Moses  Rogers,   Master." 
On  the  fifth  page  this  is  changed 
to  read: 

"A  Harbour  Journal  on  board 
steam-ship  Savannah,  Moses 
Rogers,  Master." 


Later  on  we  read : 

"A     Journal  of     a  voyage  from 
Savannah     towards    Liverpool 
on  board  steam-ship  Savannah, 
Moses  Rogers,   Master." 
The  first  entry  describing  the  voy- 
age may  be  found,  with  the  caption 
of   the   first   page,    in   the    fac-simile 
herewith.     The     second    entry   is    as 
follows : 

"Remarks  on  board  Monday 
March  29th,  18 19.  These  24 
hours  begins  with  fresh  breezes 
and  clear.  At  4  P.  M.  the 
H  Hands  of  Never  sink  bore  N. 
b.  W.  6  Leagues  distant  from 
which  I  take  my  departure. 
At  10  P.  M.  took  in  Topgal- 
lant sails.  At  6  A.  M.  set 
Topgallant  sails.  At  8  A.  M. 
Tacked  ship  to  Westward.  At 
11  A.  M.  took  in  the  Mizon 
and  Fore  Top  Gallant  Sails. 
At  11  A.  M.  got  the  Steam  up 
and  it  came  on  to  blow  fresh 
air  we  took  the  wheels  in  on  the 
deck  in  30  minutes.  At  Meri- 
dian fresh  breezes  and  Cloudy. 
Lat.  by  Obs.  39  19/' 
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During  the  next  two  days  the  ves- 
sel encountered  heavy  gales  and 
strong  breeze  but  on  Saturday  there 
is  the  entry: 

"These   24    hours    begins    balm 
and     pleasant.        Used  zvheels 
middle  of  the  day/' 
On  the   nth  of  May  we  find  this 
•entry : 

"These  24  hours  begins  with 
light  breezes  at  N.  W  and 
pleasant..  .President  of  the 
United  States  James  Monroe 
and  suit  came  on  board  the 
ship  at  7  A.  M.  to  go  to  Tybe 
light... At  8  A.  M.  got  the 
Steam  up." 
After  a  pleasant  excursion,  the 
first  at  sea  on  an  ocean-going  steam- 
ship, the  party  returned  to  the  city 
in  the  evening.  The  next  day  the 
first  casualty  at  sea  is  entered  in  the 
words : 

"Daniel  Clay  pit  cut  his  left  thum 

off,  the  Doctor  done  it  up  and 

then  bled  James  Monroe." 

It  was  expected  that  the  steamship 

would  sail  for  Liverpool  on  the  19th. 

and  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  it 

was    so     advertised.     Doubtless     the 

-cause  for  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the 

following  entry: 

"May    19th  John    Western   com- 
ing on   board  from   the  shore 
fell     off  the     Plank     and  zvas 
D rounded,  he  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  Town  of  Gray, 
At  01  A.  M.  caught  John  Wes- 
tern with  a  boat-hook  and  jury 
zvas  held   over  an   braught  in 
accerdental  Deth  took  himm  on 
Ship  and  put  him  in  a  Coffin" 
On _  the  22nd,  Captain  Rogers  "got 
steam  up  and  at  9  A.  M.  started     on 
the  trans-Atlantic  voyage.     There  is 
not   much   of   interest   in   the   entries 
until  we  come  to  the  record  of  June 
2nd,  when  we  learn  that  he  "stopped 
the  Wheels  to  clean  the  clinkers  out  of 
the  furnice,  a  heavy  sea,  at  6  P.  M. 
started     Wheels     again;  at  2  A.  M. 
took  in  the  Wheels." 

Land  was  sighted  June   1 6th,   and 


the  next  day  the  "Savannah"  being 
then  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  was 
boarded  by  the  King's  Cutter,  Kite, 
Lieutenant  John  Bowie." 

Unfortunately,  the  log-book  here 
as  elsewhere,  because  of  its  brevity, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  However, 
in  this  case  we  have  far  fuller  account 
of  the  amusing  incident  in  connection 
with  this  boarding  of  the  "Savannah" 
by  the  King's  cutter.  In  a  letter  to 
our  New  London  (Connecticut)  "Ga- 
zette," Stephen  Rogers,  the  engineer, 
says  that  the  "Savannah"  was  taken  to 
be  a  ship  on  fire  and  that  the." admiral 
dispatched  one  of  the  King's  cutters 
to  her  relief.  But  great  zvas  their 
wonder  at  their  inability,  with  all  sails 
set  in  a  fast  vessel,  to  come  up  with 
a  ship  under  bare  poles..  .After  sever- 
al shots  were  fired  from  the  cutter, 
the  engine  was  stopped,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  her  crew  at  the  mistake  they 
had  made,  as  well  as  their  curiosity  to 
see  the  singular  Yankee,  craft,  can  be 
easily  imagined.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  go  aboard,  and  were  much 
gratified  by  the  inspection  of  this  na- 
val novelty." 

Two  days  later  (June  20)  "they 
shipped  the  wheels  and  furled  the 
sails  and  run  into  the  River  Mwrcer, 
and  at  6  P.  M.  come  to  anchor  off 
Liverpool  with  the  small  bower  an- 
chor." 

A  stay  of  twenty-five  days  was 
made  at  Liverpool  during  which  time 
the  vessel  was  not  only  a  center  of 
curiosity  but  an  object  of  much  sus- 
picion. The  newspapers  oi  the  day 
suggested  that  "this  steam  operation 
may  in  some  manner  be  connected 
with  the  ambitious  views  oi  the  United 
States."  One  journal,  recalling  the 
fact  that  Jerome  Monaparte  had  of- 
fered a  large  reward  to  any  one  who 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  brother 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  offered 
the  surmise  that  the  "Savannah"  per- 
haps had  this  undertaking  in  view. 
"Naval  officers,  noblemen,  and  mer- 
chants from  London."'  says  Moses 
Rogers  in  his  log.     "came     down  to 
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visit  her,  and  were  curious  to  ascer- 
tain her  speed  destination  and  other 
particulars."  Later  on  we  find  the 
record  of  a  case  of  mutiny  among  the 
crew. 

The  entry  for  June  19th  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"These  24  hours  begins  with 
fresh  breezes  and  rain.  Cap- 
tain Rogers  told  Mr.  Blackmail 
to  go  on  shore  after  James 
Bruce  and  John  Smith  to  get 
themonboard.  They  would  not 
come;  the  watchman  put  them 
in  a  boat,  John  Smith  tried  to 
nock  Mr.  Blackman  overboard 
i  Struck     him      several      times, 

he     Szvore     he     would     take 
Mr.       Blackmans      life       but 
Mr.  Blackman     got     him     on 
board     and     he     denied     his 
duty    and    then    he    was    put 
in    Irons.     Middle    and    latter 
part  fresh  gales  at  S.  W .  and 
rains." 
The  next  day's  entry  shows  "John 
Smith  still  in  Irons"  but  the  follow- 
ing day  we  find :  "At  5  A.  M.  took  the 
Irons  off  John     Smith      he  went  to 
duty." 

On  the  23rd  (July)  the  "Savannah" 
sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  "getting 
under  way  with  steam"  and  "a  large 
fleet  of  Vessels  in  company."  Copen- 
hagen and  Stockholm  were  'touched' 
on  the  way  and  at  the  latter  place  she 
was  visited  by  the  royal  family.  This 
visit  is  recorded  as  follows :  "His 
royal  Highness  Oscar  Prince  of  Swe- 
den and  Norzvay  come  on  board." 
While  here  the  "Savannah"  was  also 
visited  by  "Mr.  Huse  (Christopher 
Hughes)  the  American  Minister  and 
Lady  and  all  the  Furran  Miner sters 
and  their  Laydes"  and  when  she  sailed 
she  had  on  board  as  a  passenger  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lynedock,  of 
England.  She  left  Stockholm  on  the 
5th  of  September  and  on  the  9th 
she  reached  Cronstadt,  having  used 
steam   for  the  entire  trip. 


Upon  the  invitation  of  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,, 
when  the  vessel  arrived  there,  a  few 
days  later,  there  was  a  visit  by  the 
Russian  Lord  High  Admiral,  Marcus 
de  Travys,  and  other  distinguished 
naval  and  military  officers  who  tested 
her  superior  qualities  by  a  trip  back 
to  Cronstadt  and  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  "Savannah"  lingered  at  St. 
Petersburg  until  the  10th  of  October, 
when  she  again  sailed  out  under 
steam  and  this  time  with  her  bow 
toward  home.  Captain  Rogers  car- 
ried away  with  him  as  a  substantial 
reminder  of  the  success  of  his  voyage,, 
a  massive  silver,  gold-lined,  tea-ket- 
tle upon  which  the  donor  had  en- 
graved the  following  inscription: 
"Presented  to  Captain  Moses  Rogers 

of  the  Steam-ship  Savannah 
(being  the  first  Steam  Vessel  that  had 

crossed  the  Atlantic), 
by  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lyne- 
dock, a  passenger  from  Stockholm  to* 
St.    Petersburg. 
September  15,   1819." 
Stephen   Rogers   was   also   the   re- 
cipient   of    many    valuable    gifts    and 
among  them     was  a     beautiful  gold 
snuff-box  from  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  "Savannah"  arrived  at  her  home 
port  on  the  30th  of  November.  The 
log  is  continued  for  about  two  weeks 
afterward  and  then  abruptly  comes 
to  an  end.  The  last  entry  but  one  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  do  what  no  one  else  had 
ever  before  attempted,  even  after  it 
had  been  foretold  by  the  man  who 
first  brought  together  for  propulsion 
a  steam  engine  and  a  wheel,  thai 
we  use  it  for  the  closing  words  of  a 
sketch  necessarily  brief: 

Frank  Smith  damd  and  swore 
at  the  Captain  and  struck 
at  the  Captain  and  struck  him 
tzvo  or  three  times  and  then 
Smith  zvas  put  in  Irons. 
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THAT  this  American  republic 
is  truly  the  most  democratic 
government  in  the  world  is 
well  shown  by  the  ancestry  of 
the  men  whom  the  great  populace 
have  exalted  to  their  political  leader- 
ship. Integrity,  principle  and  capa- 
bility have  been  the  qualities  that  have 
been  honored  by  this  greatest  gift  in 
the  possession  of  a  people.  Remark- 
able as  it  may  seem,  wealth  has  had 
little  influence;  I  may  even  say  that 
wealth  has  never  been  even  an  ele- 
ment in  the  choosing  of  presidents  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  and  possibly  more  of 
sociological  import,  I  outline  here- 
with the  ancestral  stocks  from  which 
our  chief  executives  have  emanated: 

i.  George  Washington  was  son  of 
Augustine  Washington  and  Mary 
(Ball)  Washington  (maiden  name 
in  parenthesis)  ;  grandson  of  Law- 
rence and  Mildred  (Warner)  Wash- 
ington ;  great-grandson  of  John  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Anna  (Pope)  Wash- 
ington of  Gloucestershire,  England, 
who  emigrated  to  Virginia.  John 
Washington  traces  back  to  John 
Washington  of  Whitfield,  Lanca- 
shire. (See  "Washington  Family," 
by  Thornton  A.  Washington.) 

2.  John  Adams  was  son  of  John 
and  Susanna  (Boylston)  Adams; 
grandson  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Chapin)  Adams;  great-grandson  of 
Joseph  and  Abigail  (Baxter)  Adams. 
This  Joseph  was  son  of  Henry 
Adams,  who  emigrated  from  Devon- 
shire to  Massachusetts  about  1636. 
There    is    a    tradition    that    he    was 


descended  from  John  Ap  Adam  of" 
Wales.  (See  "Adams  Family,"  by 
A.  N.  Adams.) 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  son  of 
Peter  and  Jane  (Randolph)  Jeffer- 
son. There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Jeffersons  emigrated  directly  from 
near  Mt.  Snowdon,  Wales,  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  farther  back  the  Jeffer- 
sons are  English.  The  Randolphs 
are  connected  with  those  of  War- 
wickshire or  with  the  earls  of  Moray, 
Scotland,  springing  from  Isabel,  sis- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce. 

4.  James  Madison  was  son  of 
James  and  Eleanor  (Conway,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Conway  and  Rebecca 
(Catlett)  Conway:  Francis  was 'son 
of  Edwin  and  grandson  of  Edwin  u 
Worcester,  1610,  the  family  originally 
from  the  town  of  Conway.  Wales) 
Madison.  James  Madison,  senior. 
was  son  of  Ambrose  and  Frances 
(Taylor,  sister  of  Zacfiary,  grand- 
father of  President  Zachafj  Taylor) 
Madison,  and  grandson  of  John,  son 
of  John  Madison  oi  Welsh  or  En- 
glish descent  who  settled,  in  1653,  in 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia. 

5.  James  Monroe  was  son  of 
Spence  and  Eliza  (Jones'!  Monroe: 
grandson  of  Andrew,  and  great  - 
grandson  oi  Andrew,  senior,  and 
Elizabeth  (Spens)  Monroe.  An- 
drew, father  oi  Andrew,  senior,  set- 
tled first  in  Maryland  and  later  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 
Both  Monroe  and  Spens  appear  to  be 
Scotch. 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of 
President  John  and  Abigail  (Smith) 
Adams. 
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7.  Andrew  Jackson  was  son  of  An- 
drew and  Elizabeth  (Hutchinson) 
Jackson,  who  emigrated  from  Car- 
rickfergus,  County  Down,  1765,  and 
grandson  of  Hugh  Jackson.  Both 
the  Hutchinsons  and  the  Jacksons  are 
North  British  families,  probably 
Scotch. 

8.  Martin  Van  Bur  en  was  son  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  (Hoes  or  Goes) 
Van  Buren,  and  grandson  of  Martin 
Pieterse  and  Dirkje  (VanAlsteyn) 
Van  Buren.  The  family  takes  its 
name  from  Buren  in  Holland  and 
VanAlsteyn  from  Holstein  (it  is 
said). 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Bas- 
sett)  Harrison,  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Anne  (Carter)  Harrison, 
and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Burwell)  Harrison.  The 
last  Benjamin  was  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  and  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Harrison,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Virginia, 
where  Benjamin  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1642. 

10.  John  Tyler  was  son  of  Gover- 
nor John  and  Mary  (Armistead) 
Tyler;  grandson  of  John  and  Anne 
(Contesse,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot, 
Louis  Contesse  and  Mary  (Morris) 
Contesse)  Tyler;  and  great-grand- 
son of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Low?) 
Tyler.  The  last  John  was  son  of 
Henry  Tyler,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Virginia  before  1645. 

11.  James  Knox  Polk  was  son  of 
Samuel  and  Jane  (Knox)  Polk; 
:grandson  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  (Wil- 
son) Polk;  great-grandson  of  Will- 
iam and  Nancy  (Knox)  Pollock, 
"William  was  son  of  Robert  and 
grandson  of  Robert  and  Magdalen 
(Tasker)  Pollock,  who  emigrated 
from  County  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
to  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  about 
1690.     All  originally   from   Scotland. 

12.  Zachary  Taylor  was  son  of 
Richard  and  Sarah  (Strother)  Tay- 
lor; grandson  of  Zachary  and  Eliza- 
beth (Lee)  Taylor;  great-grandson 
of  James  and  Martha  (Thompson) 
Taylor,  who  emigrated  from  Carlisle 


in  the  north  of  England  to  Virginia 
in  1698. 

13.  Millard  Fillmore  was  son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Phoebe  (Millard)  Fill- 
more; grandson  of  Nathaniel  and 
great-grandson  of  John  and  Mary 
(Spiller)  Fillmore  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut. John  was  son  of  John  and 
Abigail  (Tilton)  Fillmore  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

14.  Franklin  Pierce  was  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Anna  (Kendrick)  Pierce; 
grandson  of  Benjamin  and  great- 
grandson  of  Stephen,  who  was  son  of 
Stephen,  and  he  of  Thomas  Pierce, 
whose  father,  Thonias  (?)  settled  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1634. 

15.  James  Buchanan  was  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Speer)  Bu- 
chanan, who  emigrated  from  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
1783.  James,  senior,  was  son  of  John 
and  Jane  (Russel)  Buchanan,  and 
John  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Buchanan,  who  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land to  Ulster. 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  son  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  (Hanks)  Lin- 
coln; grandson  of  Abraham,  and 
great-grandson  of  John,  who  was  son 
of  Mordecai  of  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mordecai  was  son  of 
Mordecai  of  Hingham,  Massachu- 
setts, and  grandson  of  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, who  emigrated  from  Norwich, 
England,    1635-45,   to   Massachusetts. 

17.  Andrew  Johnson  was  son  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (MacDonough) 
Johnson,  and  grandson  of  Andrew, 
who  emigrated  from  Ulster  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  settled  in  North 
Carolina. 

18.  Ulysses  Hiram  Simpson  Grant 
was  son  of  Jesse  Root  and  Hannah 
(Simpson)  Grant  (daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  (Weir)  Simpson). 
John's  father  went  from  north  of  Ire- 
land, 1738,  settling  in  Montgomery, 
Pennsylvania,  1763.  Jesse  R.  Grant 
was  son  of  Noah  and  Rachel  (Miller) 
Grant  (widow  Kelly  when  Noah  mar- 
ried her).  Noah  was  son  of  Noah  and 
Susanna  (Delano,  from  Plymouth  Pil- 
grim ancestry)  Grant  of  Tolland,  Con- 
necticut, and  grandson  of  Noah  and 
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Martha  (Huntington)  Grant;  and 
great-grandson  of  Noah,  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Grace  (Minor)  Grant.  Sam- 
uel was  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Porter)  Grant,  and  grandson  of 
Matthew  Grant,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Dorchester,  1630;  thence 
to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1635.  (See 
"Grant  Family,"  by  A.  H.  Grant.) 

19.  Rutherford  Bir chard  Hayes 
was  son  of  Rutherford  and  Sophia 
(Birchard)  Hayes;  grandson  of 
Rutherford  and  Chloe( Smith) Hayes, 
great-grandson  of  Ezekiel  and  Re- 
becca (Russel)  Hayes.  Ezekiel  was 
son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Lee)  Hayes, 
and  great-grandson  of  George  and 
Abigail  (Dibble)  Hayes.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  some  branches  of  the 
family  that  George  was  from  Scot- 
land but  the  biographer  of  the  family, 
C.  W.  Hayes,  pronounces  it  "not 
proven;"  the  spelling  and  the  cir- 
cumstances indicating  English  origin. 
(See  "George  Hayes  of  Windsor  and 
his  Descendants.") 

20.  James  Abram  Garfield  was  son 
of  Abraham  and  Eliza  (Ballou)  Gar- 
field; grandson  of  Thomas  and  Ase- 
nath  (Hill)  Garfield;  and  great- 
grandson  of  Solomon  and  Sarah 
(Stimson?)  Garfield.  Solomon  was 
son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (John- 
son) Garfield;  grandson  of  Thomas 
and  Mercy  (Bigelow)  Garfield;  and 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Bridge)  Garfield.  Benja- 
min was  son  of  Edward  and  Rebecca 
Garfield,  who  went  from  England  or 
Wales  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
1630-38. 

21.  Chester  Alan  Arthur  was  son 
of  William  and  Malvina  (Stone) 
Arthur;    and  grandson  of  Gavin  and 

(Gaston)  Mac  Arthur  of  Bally- 

mena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland:  of 
Scotch  origin. 

22.  Stephen  Grover  Cleveland  is 
son  of  Richard  Falley  and  Ann  (Neal, 
daughter  of  Abner  Neal  of  Ireland, 
and  Barbara  Reel  of  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania)  Cleveland ;  grandson 
of  William  and  Margaret  (daughter 
of  Richard  Falley  of  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey)    Cleveland ;      great-grand- 


son of  Aaron  and  Abiah  (Hyde) 
Cleveland.  Aaron  was  son  of  Aaron 
and  Susanna  (Porter)  Cleveland;, 
grandson  of  Aaron  and  Abigail 
(Waters)  Cleveland;  great-grand- 
son of  Aaron  and  Dorcas  (Wilson) 
Cleveland,  and  great-great-grandson 
of  Moses  (from  Ipswich,  England,  to 
Massachusetts,  1635)  and  Ann  (Winn, 
of  Welsh  descent)  Cleveland.  (See 
"Genealogy  of  Cleveland.") 

23.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  son  of 
John  Scott  and  Elizabeth  (Irwin) 
Harrison,  and  grandson  of  President 
William  H.  Harrison  and  Anna 
(Symmes)  Harrison.  Elizabeth  Irwin 
was  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Mary 
(Ramsey)  Irwin,  and  granddaughter 
of  Archibald  and  Jean  (McDowell) 
Irwin,  Scots  from  Ulster  about  1718 
to  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

24.  William  McKinley  was  son  of 
William  and  Nancy  Campbell  (Alli- 
son) McKinley;  grandson  of  James 
and  Mary  (Rose)  McKinley,  and 
great-grandson  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Gray)  McKinley.  David  was  son 
of  Stephen  and  Rachel  (Stewart) 
McKinley,  who  emigrated  from  Ul- 
ster to  Chanceford,  York  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  family  is  origi- 
nally a  branch  of  the  Finlays  of  Scot- 
land, the  "f"  becoming  aspirated  or 
mute  after  the  prefix  "Mac."  An 
early  ancestor  of  the  Ulster  branch 
was  among  those  besieged  in  London- 
derry. 

25.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  son  of 
Theodore  and  Martha  (Bulloch) 
Roosevelt;  and  grandson  of  Corne- 
lius Van  Schaik  and  Margaret  (Barn- 
hill)  Roosevelt.  Cornelius  traced 
back  to  Claes  Roosevelt,  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  to  Xew  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York  City)  in  1040 
Martha  Bulloch  was  daughter  of 
Major  James  Stephens  and  Martha 
(Stewart)  Bulloch,  and  great-grand" 
daughter  of  John  Stewart  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  mother's  side.  Major 
Bulloch  traced  back  to  John  Douglass, 
Laird  of  Tilquhillie  and  Inchmarlo, 
Scotland,  and  to  the  Bullochs  or  Bal- 
lochs,  a  branch  of  the  clan  Mac- 
Donald. 


LANDMARK    OF    THE    EARLY    REPUBLIC 
Old  Jerome  House  at  Forestville,  Connecticut 


"Our  fancy,  like  wand  of  magician, 
Restores  to  its  pristine  condition 
The  home  of  the  loved  and  the  vanished. 
Falls  all  the  moss  from  its  clapboards, 
Leaps  to  its  place  crumbling  shingle — 


Mansions  may  fall  into  ruin, 

And  dust  may  envelop  the  hearthstone, 

But  good  deeds  abide  through  the  ages, 

And  character  pure  is  eternal ! 

It  may  be  God's  future  will  give  us 

In  some  realm,  the  home  of  our  childhood, 

Idealized,  touched  with  perfection, 

-And  filled  with  the  loved  ones  whose  presence 
So  sweet  and  so  beautiful  made  it, 

Whose  memory  charms  us  forever!' 


"'  We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back, — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick ; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart, 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush;  then,  hovering  near, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
Of  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam, 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom  ; 
While,  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame, 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became, 
And,  through  the  bare-boughed  locust  tree, 
Oar  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free.' 


FIREPLACE    AT    ELM    TREE    INN,     FARMINGTON,    CONNECTICUT 


HON.     DAVID    NELSON    CAMP,    M.     A. 

"Dean  of  Connecticut's  Active  Educators'1 
Author  of  article  on  following  page 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN    CONNECTICUT 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL HOMES  OF  BOOKS  IN  THIS  STATE— HEREWITH  IS 
A  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF   THE    INSTITUTE    LIBRARY    IN    NEW    BRITAIN 

BY 

HON.    DAVID    NELSON    CAMP,    M.A. 


The  author  of  this  writing  is  the  Dean  of  Connecticut's  active  educators,  and  records  in  this  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
the  work  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected,  as  the  second  of  the  series  following  the  general  subject:  "The 
Development  of  the  Public  Library  in  Connecticut,"  by  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Public 
Library  Committee,  and  Judge  Lynde  Harrison's  story  of  "  The  Blackstone  Memorial  Library  at  Branford.  '  Pro- 
fessor Camp  is  one  of  Connecticut's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  narrative  which 
he  here  relates,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  free  public  reading  room  in  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  October  3,  1820,  son  of  Elah  and  Orit  (Lee)  Camp,  and  a  descendant  on  his  father's  side  from 
Nicholas  Camp,  of  Nasing,  Essex  County,  England;  and  on  his  mother's  side,  from  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first 
governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  From  1840  to  1850  he  taught  in  public  schools  and  academies,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  made  professor  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School.  He  became  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  princi- 
pal and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1857,  holding  the  latter  position  until  1866,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  with  the  intention  of  devoting  some  time  to  visiting  several  of  the  principal  educational  institutions 
of  Europe.  He  visited  the  more  important  universities,  colleges  and  training  schools  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
and,  and  several  on  the  cantinent.  While  in  Paris  he  was  appointed  professor  in  St.  John's  College  in  Maryland. 
After  a  year's  service  in  this  position  he  resigned  to  engage  in  work  with  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  literary  and  educational  work  in  Connecticut.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "American  Year  Book,"  the  "  History  of  New  Britain,"  and  several  school  text-books  and  maps  Prof. 
Camp  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  City  of  New  Britain  in  1872,  serving  until  1876,  and  was  mayor  in  1S77-1S79.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1879,  in  which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  National  Teachers1  Association  in  1864  and  was  president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers' 
Association  several  years.  Prof.  Camp  has  been  an  executive  in  many  of  the  charitable  and  educational  societies 
and  is  at  this  writing  an  officer  in  several  financial  organizations— Editor 


THE  development  of  the  public 
library  is  a  story  of  intellectual 
growth  of  the  people;  to  its 
influences,  its  environment,  the 
community  owes  much.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  rise  of  the  public 
library  and  the  simultaneous  broaden- 
ing of  mental  vision.  As  an  instance 
of  library  development  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  town  of  New  Britain  fur- 
nishes important  record,  beginning 
with  its  inception  as  literary  com- 
munism or  co-operative  book  reading. 
When  New  Britain  was  only  a 
hamlet  with  a  few  scattered  faun 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Farmington, 
it  had  a  library  founded  on  the  plan 
of  the  older  proprietary  libraries  of 
this  country.  As  nearly  every  head 
of  a  family  was  a  shareholder,  the 
entire  community  received  the  bene- 
fits conferred  bv  this  librarv. 


Rev.  John  Smalley,  D.D.,  the  first 
minister  of  New  Britain,  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  this  library,  and 
when  in  1792  some  changes  were 
made  in  its  management,  he  drew  up 
the  constitution  which  i>  still  pre- 
served in  his  handwriting. 

The  following  extracts  from  this 
constitution  and  the  records  exhibit 
the  care  with  which  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  were  guarded  : 

"A  publick  Librarv  having  been 
heretofore  set  up  in  the  Parish  oi 
New  Britain,  by  the  equal  contribu- 
tion of  a  number  of  persons  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for 
the  improvement  o\  the  same,  under 
certain  subscribed  articles,  and  hav- 
ing found  inconveniences  attending 
their  former  mode  of  procedure,  on 
motion  for  alterations,  or  for  forming 
a  new  constitution,  the  following  gen 
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eral  Rules,  after  much  discussion, 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing duly  notified,  holden  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Judd,  February 
2nd,    1792." 

Article  First — "That  all  the  prop- 
erty books,  &c,  which  now  do,  or 
hereafter  may,  belong  to  the  sd.  So- 
ciety shall  be  held  by  the  members  of 
it  in  common  tenancy,  each  one 
possessing  an  equal  share  in  the  same, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  subdivision 
o£  rights  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. That  the  right,  or  share,  of 
each  member  shall  be  assignable  by 
him,  or  her,  to  any  other  person  who 
shall  be  approved  by  the  major  vote 
of  the  proprietors,  or  their  committee, 
or  directors,  provided  the  assignment 
be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  there- 
of be  entered  on  the  Society  records, 
provided  also  that  the  assignee  shall 
subscribe  the  articles  and  constitution 
of  sd.  Society.  That  upon  the  death 
of  any  member  his  right,  or  share, 
shall  go  to  and  be  in  his  heir,  executor, 
or  administrator ;  or  any  other  person, 
to  whom,  by  will,  he  shall  devise  the 
same." 

Article  Second — Annual  meeting 
and  election  of  officers. 

Article  Third — Special  meetings 
and  meetings  of  Directors. 

Article  Fourth — 'That  the  Direc- 
tors or  a  majority  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make 
and  enact  such  By-Laws  as  shall  to 
them  appear  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  or  the  sd.  So- 
ciety, which  laws  and  regulations  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
these  articles,  shall  be  binding  on  all 
and  every  member  of  this  Society, 
and  be  observed  by  them  accordingly 
until  repealed  either  by  the  directors 
or  the  whole  Society." 

Article  Fifth — "That  the  members 
of  this  Society  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing these  articles,  shall  each  of 
them  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Li- 
brarian the  Sum  of  three  shillings, 
and  also  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
November,  annuallv,  a  further  sum  of 


two  shillings  and  anyone  who  shall 
neglect  to  do  so,  shall  be  debarred 
the  privilege  of  taking  out  any  book 
until  he  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of 
the  Librarian  the  full  amount  of  his 
arrearages,  with  the  lawful  interest 
thereon." 

Article  Sixth — Admission  of  mem- 
bers. 

Article  Seventh — Penalties. 
Article  Eighth  — "These  articles 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Library  room 
in  a  conspicuous  place  for  the  in- 
spection and  perusal  of  all  persons 
interested  and  thex  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  Magna  Charta  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  shall  not  be  repealed, 
either  together  or  in  part,  except  by 
the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  those 
who  shall  be  present  at  a  general 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose; 
and  which  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers met,  shall  amount  to  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  proprietors  for  the 
time  being.  And  the  Librarian  shall 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  these  ar- 
ticles, or  this  constitution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  every  annual  meeting  on  pain 
of  such  fine  for  failure  as  the  Direc- 
tors see  fit  to  assess." 

The  first  by-law  was  as  follows : 
"The  Librarian  shall  attend  at  the 
library  room  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  Sep- 
tember and  November,  from  six 
o'clock  to  eight  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  next  Thursday  before  the  first 
sabbath  in  each  of  the  other  monthsr 
two  hours  immediately  after  the  lect- 
ure, to  receive  in,  and  deliver  out 
books." 

Books  could  be  taken  out  or  ex- 
changed only  on  the  days  specified, 
and  as  the  by-laws  provided  that  no 
one  should  have  access  to  the  library 
but  the  librarian,  there  was' no  use  of 
tiie  books  at  the  library.  For  many 
years  the  books  were  kept  at  the 
house  of  Deacon  Anthony  Judd. 

Three  of  the  men  instrumental  in 
founding  this  library,  whose  names 
were  first  appended  to  its  constitution, 
were  Rev.  John  Smalley,  the  first 
minister,  and    the    only    pastor    of    a 
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church  in  New  Britain  for  more  than 
fifty  years ;  Colonel  Isaac  Lee,  the 
clerk  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
the  principal  magistrate  of  the  place 
for  forty  years;  and  Colonel  Gad 
Stanley,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Continental  army  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Lee  and  Stanley  were  both 
members  of  the  colonial,  or  state  leg- 
islatures, for  more  than  twenty  years. 


Other  prominent  men  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  this  library.  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  who  in 
after  life  was  able  to  read  fifty  lan- 
guages with  facility,  in  youth  read  all 
the  historical  books  in  this  library, 
and  attributed  to  their  influence,  in 
part,  his  love  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. 


THE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    NEW    BRITAIN 

Where  the  sturdy  pioneers  built  their  first  stockade 
on  Christian  Lane  in  1687,oallingit  Croat  Swamp  On 
Sabbath  mornings  they  followed  the  Indian  Trail 
nine  miles  to  Farmingtbu  to  worship  in  the  meeting 
house,  the  men  guarding  front  and  rear  with  loaded 
guns 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST   SELF- 
INSTRUCTED     LINGUIST 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  who  acquired 
over  fifty  languages. — Born  in  New  Britain  December 
8.  i3io,  and  acquired  his  love  for  books  at  the  little  com- 
munity library 

This  library  was  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  early  history  of  Xew  Brit- 
ain, and  was  maintained  by  the  Li- 
brary Association  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  when,  in  1825,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  organization, 
styled  the  Julian  Society.  It  was 
afterwards  continued  for  a  few  years, 
when  for  lack  of  interest,  or  other 
causes,  it  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  the 
books  were  distributed  among  the 
members. 

When  Xew  Britain  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1850,  and  began  to 
have  a  separate  political  existence, 
there  were  no  public  libraries  in  the 
place,  except  a  few  small  Sunday 
school  libraries,  and  a  library  of  a 
few  hundred  volumes  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church.  These  lib- 
raries had  a  very  limited  circulation 
restricted  to  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, induced  in  part,  by  the  increase 
of  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
establishment,  the  same  vear.  of  the 


State  Xormal  School  and  Model 
Schools  in  New  Britain.  A  library 
of  a  few  hundred  volumes  was  pro- 
vided for  the  Xormal  School,  but  it 
consisted  principally  of  text-books, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  edu- 
cational works,  and  its  use  was  almost 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  the 
school  and  a  few  professional  men. 

The  rapid  increase  of  business  and 
the  establishment  of  new  manufac- 
tories had  brought  a  large  number  of 
young  men  to  Xew  Britain,  who  were 
located  in  boarding  houses,  without 
the  privileges  of  good  homes.  This 
fact,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  were  at- 
tending the  normal  and  other  schools, 
made  the  need  of  a  public  library 
strongly  felt  by  the  close  observers 
of  the  social  changes  taking  place. 
After  mature  consideration  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  a  few  gentlemen  met 
and  organized  the  Xew  Britain  In- 
stitute and  Library  Association. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution 
adopted,  reads  as  follows : 

''Being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  some  efficient  organiza- 
tion for  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  young  men  of  this 
village,  we  the  undersigned  agree  to 
form  ourselves  into  a  societv."  etc. 

The  primary  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  library,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  popular  lectures. 
The  membership  fees  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  raised  by  subscription, 
provided  the  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  for  fit- 
ting up  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

A  chamber  over  a  store  was  hired, 
a  few  hundred  books  were  purchased, 
a  few  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  collected,  and  the  room  warmed 
and  lighted,  was  open  to  the  public 
in  the  winter  of  1852-53.  one  of  the 
first  free  reading  rooms  in  the  state. 

The  officers  in  1853  were  as  fol- 
lows :  John  D.  Philbrick.  President ; 
George  M.  Landers,  Vice-President : 
B.    X.    Comings,    Secretary;     Henry 
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Ailing,  Treasurer ;  F.  H.  North, 
James  Stanley,  William  B.  Smvthe, 
Directors;  D.  N,  Camp,  J.'B.  Tal- 
cott,  Roger  H.  Mills,  Henry  E.  Rus- 
sell, T.  \Y  .  Stanley, Library  Committee. 
At  first  the  room  was  opened  only 


rated  by  the  Legislature.  At  that 
time  there  were  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  about  700  volumes  belonging 
to  the  association,  and  565  volumes 
which  were  a  loan  from  the  South 
Church,  and  which  were  given  to  the 


F 


SECOND  BUILDING  OF  CONNECTICUT  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Established  in  1850,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  New  Britain  as  a  town  with  a  population  of  3000.  and  containing 
a  library  consisting  largely  of  educational  works 


evenings,  but  in  a  few  months  the 
time  included  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  later  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, except  Sunday. 

There  was  soon  a  demand  for  more 
room,  and  several  chambers  in  a  new 
business  block  were  secured,  and  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  library  and  to  the 
contents  of  the  reading  room. 

In    1858,   the   library    was    incorpo- 


library  later. 

"Act    of    Incorporation    of    the    New 

Britain  Institute. 

"General   Assembly. 

"May  Session.'  1S5S. 
"Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

"That  IX  N.  Camp.  C.  B.  Erwin,  F. 
T.  Stanley,  G.  M.  Landers.  Oliver 
Stanley.  Lucius  Woodruff,  T,  W. 
Stanlev.    lolin   B.  Talcoit.  William   A. 
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POOR    BOY    WHO  BECAME    A   BENEFACTOR 

Cornelius  B.  Erwin,  one  of  the  incorporators  :  the  New 
Britain  Institute  in  1858,  who  left  legacies  of  about 
$163,000  for  its  support.  He  was  born  in  Boonviiie  New 
York,  in  zlzz  —  He  workea'  in.  h.s  father's  si-  :  p  and  tan- 
nery for  some  years,  but  at  age  of  twenty,  came  to  Hart- 
ford as  assistant  to  a  drorerwith  a  number  of  horses — 
He  soon  after  came  to  New  Britain,  where,  after  work- 
ing a  few  years  at  small  wages,  in  1835,  he,  with  others 
-i:;  :he  :':ur.fat::r.  ;:'  the  Russe'.i  a:  Erwin  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  was  president  of  this  company  from, 
1S51  until  his  death  — He  was  a. so  p:esident  of  the  New 
Britain  National  Bank  from  its  organization,  and  direc- 
tor in  a  large  number  of  other  corporations — He  died  in 
::  \-  leaving  ar.  estate  invent  :::e:  at  :u::e  than  a  m  i'.iitn 
dollars,  most  of  which,  was  bequeathed  to  charitable 
:  fc   ects 

Churchill  and  William  B.  Smythe. 
their  associates  and  successors,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
the  New  Britain  Institute,  and  by  that 
name  shall  have  perpetual  succession, 
and  be  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  re- 
ceive, hold  and  convey,  all  kinds  of 
property,  the  annual  income  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  dol- 
lars." to  establish,  keep  and  maintain 
a  Library.  Reading  Room  and  system 
of  Public  Lectures,  and  promote  such 
other  literary  and  scientific  objects  as 
it  may  think  proper :  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatever :  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  may  change 
and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure :  may 
elect  a  president  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  agents  as  they  may  find  nec- 
essary and  convenient :  and  make 
and  carry  into  effect  such  by-laws  and 

*  Increased  in  : ::_  to  $15,000. 


regulations  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  and  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  holden  on  the  first  [Monday  in 
August  next,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  majority-  of  the  per- 
sons above  named  by  notice  in  the 
newspapers  published  in  Xew  Britain. 

'"Provided.  That  this  act  may  be 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly. 

V\ "hen  the  Library  Association  was 
organized,  the  initiation  fee  was  five 
dollars,  with  an  annual  fee  of  two  dol- 
lars for  members.  The  use  of  the 
reading  room,  and  of  books,  both  of 
the  circulating  and  of  the  reference 
departments,  at  the  rooms,  was  free. 
The  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year,  or 
twenty-nve  cents  for  three  months, 
invested  the  person  paying  with  the 
right  to  take  books  from  the  library 
for  reading  at  home. 

For  several  years  the  rooms  were 
equipped  and  maintained  with  dim- 
cultv  for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the 
necessarv  expenses.  The  members 
voluntarily  increased  their  payments, 
and  an  additional  amount  was  raised 
by   subscription,   but  notwithstanding 


AN   INCORPORATOR  OF   NEW   BRITAIN 
INSTITUTE 

Frederick  T.  Stanley,  a  pioneer  manufacturer  in  New 
Britain  who  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New 
Britain  Institute 
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all  efforts  to  conduct  the  library  with- 
out debt,  the  bills  for  rent,  heat,  lights 
and  attendance,  with  the  cost  of  the 
few  books  and  periodicals  purchased, 
were  exceeding  the  income  and  the 
rooms  were  closed  for  a  short  time, 
about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  soon  re-opened  with  some  re- 
duction in  expenses. 

In  1869  the  town  appropriated  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the 
library,  and  this  amount  was  con- 
tinued annually,  until  the  income  from 
legacies  with  the  regular  income,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses.  In  1872 
the  income  from  a  legacy  of  $10,000 
from  the  estate  of  Lucius  Woodruff, 
M.D.,  became  available.  In  1886,  on 
the  erection  of  the  Russwin  building, 
a  large  business  block,  rooms  were 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  institute,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  reading  room,  reference  library 
and  circulating  library,  were  placed 
in  different  rooms,  where  the  proper 
functions  of  each  could  be  conducted 


more  satisfactorily.  The  additional 
facilities  afforded  for  the  use  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  led  to  a  largely 
increased  number  of  readers  at  the 
rooms,  and  a  more  extended  use  of 
the  circulating  library. 

The  first  legacy  of  $30,000,  from 
the  estate  of  Cornelius  B.  Erwin,  was 
received  in  1887  and  was  wisely  in- 
vested. In  1 89 1  and  1892  an  addi- 
tional legacy  of  $133,333.33  was  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.  The 
income  from  these  bequests  permitted 
a  large  increase  of  the  library  and  an 
extension  of  the  hours  in  which  the 
rooms  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
call  for  books,  and  the  use  of  the 
reading  room,  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  additions  to  the  rooms  and 
equipment,  and  for  several  years  the 
work  of  the  library  was  hindered  for 
lack  of  sufficient  room. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  made  it  evident  that 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  community 
required   more   room    for   the   library 


Hon.  George  M.  Landers,  first  vice  president  of  the  New  Britain 
Institute,  was  born  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  181.?— He  came 
to  New  Britain  in  1820,  served  apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter  and 
worked  at  his  trade  a  few  years ;  he  then  engaged  iu  manufac- 
turing, and,  in  1841,  built  a  shop  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Landers,  Frary  and  Clark  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  many  years-He  was  for  six  years  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  serving  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature- He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  and  he 
held  other  public  offices-He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
New  Britain  Institute,  contributing  to  its  funds,  and  adding 
largely  to  its  library,  by  securing  valuable  public  dociments- 
After  his  decease  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  library  was 
given  to  the  Institute  by  his  son,  Charles  S.  Landers,  who  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Institute 
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and  more  adequate  facilities  for  con- 
ducting its  work. 

A  portion  of  the  income  from  lega- 
cies had  for  several  years  been  set 
apart  as  a  building  fund.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  use  of  this  fund,  and 
other  funds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
which  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  conditions  then  existing,  and  be 
sufficient  for  future  demands.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  best  library 
buildings  was  made,  plans  and  de- 
signs considered,  and  a  plan  adopted 
by  which  a  building  was  erected, 
equipped  and  made  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  1900.  The  books,  periodi- 
cals and  records  were  transferred  to 
the  new  building,  and  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  January,  1901. 

In  the  basement,  or  first  story, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  besides  the 
fuel  room  and  boiler  room,  are  the 
janitor's  room,  lavatories  and  closets. 


receiving  and  packing  room,  store- 
room and  a  well-lighted  reading  room 
for  newspapers  and  mechanical 
and  other  technical  periodicals.  This 
room  has  a  separate  entrance,  by 
which  persons  may  come  directly  from 
the  factories  and  shops,  and  pass  a 
leisure  hour  with  the  newspapers  and 
technical  periodicals  without  going 
through  the  main  hall. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing leads  into  a  spacious  hall,  from 
which  access  is  had  to  all  the  public 
rooms  on  the  main  floor.  A  large  read- 
ing room,  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  is  entered  from  one 
end  of  the  hall.  This  reading  room  is 
furnished  with  tables  and'  convenien- 
ces for  writing,  and  it  has  open 
shelves  for  books  and  magazines  to  be 
used  freely  without  card  or  record. 
Adjoining  the  reading  room  are  refer- 
ence rooms,  supplied  with  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  atlases,  exhaus- 
tive treatises  on  special  subjects,  in- 


John  B.  Talcott  was  born  at  Thompsonville  in  1824  -  He  graduated  at  Vale  Col- 
lege in  1846,  the  salutatorian  of  his  class  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Hartford  bar  in  1848— He  was  tutor  in  Greek  a  year  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  and  for  three  years  in  Yale  College  —  Pardally  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  he  was  induced  to  come  to  New  Britain  and  engage  in  business  with 
Seth  J.  North,  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  — He  was  president  of  the  New 
Britain  Knitting  Company,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  American 
Hosiery  Company,  the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  and  director  in  other 
corporations -He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  for  two  terms 
mayor  of  the  City--He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  incorporators  ol  the  New 
Britain  Institute,  and  for  many  years  its  president,  having  served  for  fifty 
years  on  its  library  committee,  and  in  many  ways  had  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  library— His  gift  of  an  art  fund  was  made  two  yean  before  his  decease, 
which  occurred  February  21,  1905 
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dexes  and  readers'  guides,  all  on  open 
shelves  at  the  hand  of  the  student, 
with  tables  and  facilities  for  taking 
notes.  The  delivery  room  has  a  cata- 
loguing room  on  one  side,  and  the 
librarians'  room  on  the  other,  and  is 
so  located  as  to  overlook  all  the  other 
rooms  on  this  floor.  The  children's 
room,  opposite  the  reference  rooms, 
has  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  books  adapted  to  childhood, 
all  on  open  shelves.  It  is  designed 
for  children  too  young  to  be  specially 
benefited  in  the  other  rooms,  but  who 
may  be  interested  in  books  and  pic- 


tures and  who  may  acquire  a  taste  for 
reading  by  looking  over  the  contents 
of  this  room. 

On  the  upper  floor  is  a  large  stair- 
case hall  from  which  are  entrances  to 
the  lecture  room,  directors'  room,  art 
room,  and  historical  room.  The  lec- 
ture room,  besides  its  use  by  the  in- 
stitute, is  also  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Club,  and  some  other 
societies  which  are  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  for 
gain.  The  art  room  has  already  a 
few  pictures,  and  the  income  of  the 
gift  of  $20,000  by  the  late  president 


Charles  S.  Landers  was  for  many  years  a  director  and  active 
manager  of  the  library— He  was  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  that  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
and  in  many  ways  contributed  to  the  interests  of  the  library— 
Since  his  death,  his  son,  the  second  George  M.  Landers,  has  been 
a  director,  making  three  generations  in  succession  on  the  manag- 
ing board 
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of  the  institute,  John  B.  Talcott,  will 
soon  provide  for  valuable  additions 
to  the  collection.  The  historical  room 
is  designed  to  receive  what  relates  to 
the  early  history  of  New  Britain,  or 
of  the  country,  and  it  has  several  val- 
uable manuscripts,  books  and  articles 
of  historic  interest.  A  small  elevator 
furnishes  the  medium  for  the  transfer 
of  books,  or  other  articles,  from  the 
receiving  room  to  the  rooms  above. 

The  main  library  building  is  of 
stone  and  brick  and  of  slow  burning 
construction.  Connected  with  it,  and 
with  direct  access  to  the  main  build- 
ing, is  the  fire-proof  stack  building, 
with  capacity  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
stacks  is  occupied  at  present.  There 
are  also  four  fire-proof  vaults.  The 
building  is  located  on  a  large  lot  at 
the  intersection  of  West  Main  and 
High  streets,  and  protected  from  the 
annoyance  of  having  buildings  near, 
which  might  affect  the  light  or  dis- 
turb, by  the  noise  of  occupants. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  land  for  the  site,  including 
grading,  was  $104,500.  On  remov- 
ing the  library  to  the  new  building,  it 
was  opened  free  in  all  of  its  depart- 
ments to  citizens  of  New  Britain ; 
and  the  town  voted  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $4,000  toward  its 
maintenance. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  cards  for  taking  books  from 
the  library,  for  reading  at  home,  since 
the  new  building  was  occupied,  is 
more  than  nine  thousand.  No  record 
is  kept  of  those  persons  who  frequent 
the  reading  rooms,  or  use  the  books  at 
the  library,  but  the  aggregate  would 
indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  receive 
some  benefit  from  this  institution. 

The  library  has  twenty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes,  which 
have  been  catalogued,  and  several 
hundred  volumes  of  reports,  public 
documents  and  duplicates  not  cata- 
logued. 

In  the  reading  rooms  are  twelve 
daily  newspapers,  thirty-eight  semi- 
weeklies  and  weeklies,  and  one  hun- 


dred  other   regular   periodicals,    with 
special  numbers  of  several  others. 

New  Britain  is  chiefly  a  manufac- 
turing city  with  a  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation, having  a  variety  of  tastes  in 
reference  to  books  and  periodicals.  In 
such  a  community  there  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  difference  in  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  be  benefited  by  a  li- 
brary. The  rapid  extension  of  me- 
chanical industries,  the  diverse  ma- 
chinery and  methods  employed,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  skilled  work- 
men with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
in  many  establishments,  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  scientific  and 
technical  works. 

In  the  reference  rooms  there  have 
been  placed,  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  were  funds  for  this  purpose, 
special  works,  too  costly  to  be  found 
in  an  ordinary  private  library  but  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  an  occasional 
student.  Each  year  demonstrates 
more  fully  the  value  of  these  rooms 
At  first  they  were  visited  chiefly  by 
professional  men  and  experienced  stu- 
dents, but  as  the  functions  of  the 
rooms  became  better  understood  by 
the  community,  the  use  of  these  rooms 
was  largely  increased.  Special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  consult  the  re- 
ports, specifications  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  patent  office. 

The  large  space  occupied  by  the 
reading  rooms,  may  be  justified  by 
remembering  that  it  has  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  managers  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  workmen  from  the 
factories,  and  others  who  have  no 
conveniences  for  reading  and  study  at 
their  boarding  places,  could  find  in 
attractive  rooms,  well  lighted  and 
warmed  in  winter,  opportunities  for 
study  or  reading. 

In  these  rooms  any  person  may 
come  for  an  hour,  or  longer,  and  have 
the  companionship  of  good  books,  and 
hold  communion  with  the  master 
minds  of  all  ages,  as  freely  as  he  can 
breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  works  of 
nature. 

"The  true  university  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books." 


THE    TYPICAL    OLD-TIME    CLERGYMAN 

"Father  Hotchkiss,  who  preached  in  the  same  church 
sixty-two  years,  passing  along  the  village  street,  blessing 
the  children,  and  always  remembering  the  shad  fishermen 
in  his  prayers  in  the  old  town  of  Saybrook 


IN     THE     DAY     OF     THE     VILLAGE      PARSON 

HIS  BEARING  WAS  THAT  OF  GREAT  DIGNITY  AS  HE  VIS- 
ITED AMONG  HIS  FLOCK,  FROWNING  UPON  VICE  ANO 
LOUD  IN  HIS  PRAISES  OF  VIRTUE— ATTENDANCE  OF  PUB- 
LIC    WORSHIPPING     WAS    REQUIRED     BY    LAW— ARTICLE 


MABEL  CASSINE   HOLMAN 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HIVE  OF  THE  AVERYS,'1  AND  SEVERAL  ART1CI  i 

IN  THE   CONNECTICUT   MAGAZINE 


THE  old  village  parson,  severe 
and  yet  benevolent,  who  moved 
about  his  community  with 
priestly  dignity  and  applied  to 
all  world  problems  the  standard 
biblical  measures — has  passed  with 
the  old  days  and  the  old  ways.  Re- 
lentless as  may  have  seemed  his  hell 
fires  for  every  little  misstep  from  the 
scriptural  paths  of  rectitude,  to  him 


must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  moral  foundation  upon  which  the 
nation  has  builded.  As  one  writer 
says:  "Notwithstanding  some  ac- 
knowledged detects,  our  fathers  ot 
Connecticut  and  New  England,  were 
generally  a  noble,  and  even  a  superior 
race.  They  hated  and  ever  frowned 
on  vice.  Their  laws  against  every 
species  oi  immorality  were  very  strict. 
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and  they  were  enforced,  too.  Dema- 
gogues had  far  less  influence  than  in 
more  modern  days  .  .  .  Our  Puri- 
tanical fathers  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  respect  for  law,  good  order, 
and  regularity  and  peace  in  society, 
for  which  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  New  England  states  have 
been  distinguished.  Their  personal 
character,  as  for  the  virtues  of  forti- 
tude, heroic  constancy  in  duty,  public 
spirit,  and  love  to  their  country,  was 
highly  commendable  and  has  never 
been  surpassed." 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  at  one  time 
warned  the  communities  that  if  they 
did  not  support  public  worship,  a 
gospel  minister,  and  schools,  the 
authority  of  the  state  would  interpose 
and  enforce  upon  them  such  institu- 
tions at  their  expense.  While  no  per- 
son was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  religion,  every  one  was 
required  to  attend  the  public  worship 
of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  a 
reasonable   excuse   could  be  given. 

In  speaking  of  this  apparent  reli- 
gious autocracy,  an  authority  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  really 
religious  democracy,  and  says : 
"These  laws  were  formed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  rulers  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  freeman,  who  were  led 
and  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own 
choice.  The  magistrates  and  religious 
teachers  did  not,  as  unprincipled 
demagogues  ever  do,  attempt  to 
blindfold  the  people  by  artifice ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  endeavored  to 
open  as  wide  as  possible  the  avenues 
to  knowledge,  that  all  might  learn  and 
fully  know  what  was  the  direct  and 
straight  road  to  their  highest  happi- 
ness: These  leaders  regarded  schools 
of  learning,  the  Sabbath  public  wor- 
ship, and  Christian  instruction,  of  in- 
finite value.  It  is  true  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  less  correct  ideas  of  reli- 
gious toleration  than  we  have.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  far  less  intol- 
erant, and  far  less  of  a  persecuting 
spirit  than  their  enemies  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be.     Thev  were  much 


more    tolerant    than    almost    all    the 
civilized    nations    of    that    period    of 

time." 

Church  Goers  of 
a    Century    Ago 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  church 
goers  in  these  days  of  the  reign  of 
the  village  parson  is  given  by  the 
historian,  Theodore  Sedgwick  Gold : 
"The  men  and  women  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  might,  to  those  of  the 
present  age,  well  appear  strange,  for 
their  style  of  dress  was  very  different 
from  ours. 

"Gentlemen  woVe  the  cocked  hat, 
leather  breeches,  long-skirted  coat,  a 
doublet  with  large  metal  buttons, 
broad  round-toed  shoes  with  massive 
buckles,  in  winter  leggins  and  in  sum- 
mer the  leg  bare  from  the  knee  down. 
On  Sundays  the  hair  was  crimped 
and  powdered.  A  scarlet  colored 
coat  was  not  unfrequent,  especially 
among  the  young  men. 

"The  ladies  were  distinguished  by 
long  waisted  dresses,  hoopskirts, 
high-heeled  shoes,  the  hair  crimped 
and  powdered,  when  in  full  dress 
wearing  a  rich  pink  damask  silk  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  lace  and  other 
ornaments. 

"The  manners  of  that  day  were  as 
distinctly  marked  as  the  dress.  The 
usual  way  of  riding  was  on  horse- 
back ;  the  gentlemen  on  the  saddle, 
the  lady  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 
Wagons  and  carry-alls  were  un- 
known. Hospitality  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  them,  and  a  good  degree 
of  the  same  choice  quality  in  char- 
acter still  holds  a  place  among  theii 
descendants,  and  may  it  never  be  less. 
Their  habits  of  living  were  plain  and 
simple,  but  few  luxuries  were  theirs. 
They  were  a  temperate,  'industrious, 
bold  and  hardy  people.  We  may  well 
be  proud  of  such  an  ancestry,  and 
should  be  careful  not  to  disgrace  them 
by  our  degeneracy." 

And  now  for  the  village  parson 
himself;  he  dressed  in  the  manner  of 
his  times  and  his  bearing  was  that  of 
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great  dignity  and  much  learning.  He 
personified  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught  and  his  position  in  the  com- 
munity was  one  of  awe  and  reverence. 
The  calling  of  the  pastor  to  the  flock 
was  much  the  same  in  all  communities 
and  as  an  illustration  I  give  here  the 
cursory  facts  as  related  in  the  records 
of  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  a  com- 
munity which  retains  to-day  mucrr  of 
the  influence  of  the  parsons  who 
worked  within  its  borders. 

First  White  Child 

Born  in  Connecticut 

Between  the  years  1635-1639  there 
was   a   small   settlement,   called   Say- 
brook,  living  within  the  fort,  and  near 
by,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,    over    which    John    Winthrop, 
Esq.,  the  younger  son  of  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  had  been  for  a  time 
appointed  governor.     Among  the  set- 
tlers was  Lion  Gardiner,  an  engineer 
by  profession,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;    to 
him  had  been  given  the  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort,  and  to  lay 
out   the   city   that   was    to   be;     also 
Captain  John  Mason,  whose  name  is 
famous   in   the   early   history   of   the 
state,    Matthew    Griswold,    the    first 
settler    of    Lyme,    Connecticut,    and 
ancestor  of  two  Connecticut  govern- 
ors,   and    later    Annah    Wolcott,    his 
wife,  daughter  of  Henry  Wolcott,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut.    In    July,    1639,    Mr.    Fen- 
wick   and   his   wife,    Lady    Fenwick, 
arrived    from    England,    and    made 
their  home  in1  the  fort.     During  the 
year,  "Mr.  Gardiner  removed  to  the 
island  which  bears  his  name,  where 
he  made  the  first  English  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  New  York.     His  son  David,  was 
born  in  Saybrook  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1636,   the   first   white   child   born    in 
what  is  now  Connecticut." 

First  Teacher  of  First 
Church  in  New  England 

The   little   settlement  was  in   need 
of    some    one    to    conduct    religious 


service  and  about  this  time,  came  the 
first  chaplain,  John   Higginson.     He 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson,       vicar      of       Claybrook 
church,    Leicester    County,    England, 
who  came  to  America  in   1629,  and 
became  the  first  teacher  of  the  first 
church   organized    in    New    England, 
at    Salem,    Massachusetts.      His    son 
John   united  with  his  father's  church 
at  thirteen  years  of  age.     His  father 
died    of    fever    after    only    a    year's 
ministry,     and     the     ministers     and 
magistrates    of   the    colony    rendered 
him  assistance  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, for  which  he  felt  deeply  grate- 
ful.    Pastor    Higginson    was    twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  chaplain 
of    the    fort    at    Saybrook,    probably 
through    the    influence    of    Governor 
Winthrop.     He    had    not    been    or- 
dained, but  did  his  work  so  well  that 
Lion    Gardiner,    Fenwick   and    others 
of  the  settlement  placed  the  highest 
confidence    in    him.      Cotton    Mather 
in  later  years,  in  speaking  of  Higgin- 
son said:     "This  reverend  person  has 
been    always    valued    for    his    useful 
preaching  and  his  holy  living."     And 
we    may    be    sure,    he    laid    a    solid 
foundation  for  the  old  church  in  Say- 
brook to  rest  upon  through  the  com- 
ing  years.     After   leaving   Saybrook, 
Pastor    Higginson    spent    a    year    or 
more  teaching  and  preparing  for  the 
ministry,   under   the   charge   of    Rev. 
Thomas    Hooker    of    Hartford.      In 
1643  ne  went  t0  Guilford,  Connect- 
icut,   as   the   assistant    and    later    the 
colleague  of  Rev.    Henry   Whitfield. 
He     married     Sarah     Whitfield     and 
according    to    tradition    the    marriage 
took  place  in  the  "old   stone   house" 
in  Guilford,  with  rye  bread,  pork  and 
peas   for   the   wedding    feast,     F 
this     union     descended     the     writer. 
Thomas     Wentworth     Higginson     of 
Boston.     In   1650  Reverend   Higgin- 
son resigned  his  pastorate,  and  with 
his    family,    sailed    for    England,    hut 
the  ship  was  driven  by   a   storm   into 
the  harbor  of  Salem,   where  he   was 
prevailed   upon    to   remain    as   pastor, 
for  nearly  fiftv  wars,  of  the  church 
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his  father  founded.  Reverend  Hig- 
ginson  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  "universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected." Among  his  publications, 
was  a  volume  of  sermons  dedicated 
to  the  people  of  Saybrook,  Guilford 
and  Salem. 

Oldtime  Minister   Who 

was   the    Village   Doctor 

Following  Rev.  John  Higginson, 
came  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peters  to  min- 
ister to  the  little  settlement.  He  was 
a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  charge  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  "by  royalist  forces 
for  his  non-conformity."  Pastor 
Peters  was  a  good  minister  (also 
physician  and  surgeon)  faithful  and 
successful  in  his  work.  His  stay  was 
short  in  Saybrook,  for  in  1646,  when 
John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  began 
a  settlement  at  Pequot,  near  New 
London,  he  prevailed  upon  Pastor 
Peters  to  go  there  with  him  as  his 
assistant.  Shortly  after  this,  Rever- 
end Peters  received  word  from  his 
old  home  in  Cornwall  to  return  and 
again  take  charge  of  his  former 
parish.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  sailed  for  England. 

In  the  year  1646  the  population  of 
the  settlement  at  Saybrook  was  in- 
creased by  the  moving  in  of  many 
new  families,  and  it  was  then  decided 
to  organize  a  church  with  a  settled 
pastor.  Early  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was 
set  aside  in  preparation  of  the  event, 
and  a  little  later  a  company  gathered  in 
the  "Great  Hall"  of  the  fort  and  there 
organized  a  Congregational  church. 
It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later  before  there  was  another  church 
in  Saybrook.  On  the  .  same  day  the 
church  was  organized,  the  first  pastor 
was  ordained — the  Rev.  James  Fitch. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1638,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  "after  he  had  been 
most  excellently  taught  the  learned 
languages  in  England,"  and  for  sev- 
eral  years  had  been   studying  under 


the  tuition  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford;  this  "famous  young  gen- 
tleman," as  he  is  spoken  of,  was  born 
in  Boking,  Sussex  County,  England, 
on  December  24,  1622.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  church  was  organized, 
the  fort  and  buildings  adjacent  were 
burned,  depriving  many  families  of 
their  homes.  Among  the  new  build- 
ings erected,  was  a  plain  meeting 
house,  with  bare  walls,  but  what  a 
grateful  company  gathered  there  to 
worship.  The  congregation  was 
called  together  by  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  eight  armed  men  stood, 
four  on  a  side,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church  to  protect  the  worshipers 
from  the  Indian  assaults ;  on  a  plat- 
form built  upon  the  roof  stood  an 
armed  sentinel. 

Pastor    Fitch    married    Abigail,    a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  of  ] 
Guilford,  Connecticut.     The  ministry  1 
of    Pastor    Fitch    in    Saybrook    was  I 
a  very  successful  one,  and  the  people 
were  happy  in  their  choice.     His  tal-  J 
ents     drew     several     families     from 
Windsor    and    Hartford,  and    during 
the  fourteen  years  Mr.  Fitch  labored 
in  Saybrook  he  trained  several  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  published 
a  number  of  religious  books.    In  1660 
one   half   of   the   flock   with   Captain 
John    Mason    removed    to    Norwich,   \ 
Connecticut,  established  a  new  settle-  | 
ment,   and   the   first   church   in   Nor- 
wich.    After  much  prayer  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  Pastor  Fitch,  taking 
his  six  motherless  children,  went  with 
them.     Forty  years  he  ministered  to 
the  people  of  Norwich.     The  follow- 
ing  inscription,   translated    from   the 
Latin,   is   taken   from   his   tombstone  j 
in    Lebanon,    Connecticut,    where   he 
died  among  his  children: 

"He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Nov.  18,  j 
1702,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  man  for  penetration  of  mind, 
solidity  of  judgment,  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  purity  of  life, 
as  well  as  for  skill  and  energy  in 
preaching,  inferior  to  none." 
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Clergymen  the  Learned 
Men  of  the  Period 

Between  1660  and  1665  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Peck  was  pastor  of  the  Say- 
brook  church,  but  little  is  known  of 
him.  His  father  came  to  America  in 
the  ship  "Hector,"  with  Governor 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Rev.  John 
Davenport  of  the  New  Haven  colony 
in  1638.  Peck  studied  at  Harvard 
College  and  taught  school  at  Guil- 
ford, where  he  married  Johannah, 
daughter  of  Robert  Kitchell,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  Guilford. 

The  town  records  of  Saybrook 
show  that  Pastor  Peck  bought  "eight 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  house  there- 
on," and  certain  privileges  were 
granted  on  the  condition  that  he  re- 
main five  years,  but  a  difficulty  arose 
between  him  and  the  church  and  he 
resigned  before  the  time  expired. 
Later,  Reverend  Peck  preached  in 
Greenwich  and  Waterbury,  where  he 
died  in  1699,  aged  seventy-six. 

Following  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck 
came  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham — in 
many  ways  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  was  born  the  year  the  church  was 
organized,  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Hannah  Buckingham, 
who  also  came  in  the  ship  "Hector." 
Pastor  Buckingham  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  John  Whiting  of  Hartford, 
and  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Saybrook 
church,  preaching  five  years  before 
his  ordination.  The  parish  included 
the  present  towns  of  Old  Saybrook, 
Chester,  Essex,  Westbrook  and  a 
part  of  Lyme,  across  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  a  year  later — in  1666 — 
was  allowed  to  form  a  separate  par- 
ish. For  many  years  the  "Sabba- 
day"  houses  stood  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  Those  who  came  first 
Sunday  morning,  started  the  fire,  that 
there  might  be  plenty  of  coals  to  fill 
the  foot  stoves  before  renewing  the 
journey,  after  a  short  rest,  to  the 
church.  Those  who  had  friends  and 
relatives  living  near  were  entertained 
by  them  during  the  noon  hour,  others 


ate  their  lunch  in  the  "Sabba-day" 
house  close  by  the  church. 

In  later  years  the  different  towns 
spoken  of  were  allowed  from  time  to 
time  to  form  separate  parishes.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  Pastor  Buck- 
ingham's ministry,  he  married  Hester, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hosmer,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  and  to 
them  were  born  nine  children — Ste- 
phen was  pastor  of  the  Norwich 
church  for  thirty  years;  Daniel,  an- 
other son,  was  ancestor  of  the  late 
war  governor  of  Connecticut,  Wil- 
liam A.  Buckingham.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1681,  the  second  house  of 
worship  was  built  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  former  one.  Near  the  close 
of  the  century  there  was  a  movement 
in  Connecticut  to  establish  a  college, 
and  in  September,  1701,  there  met  at 
Branford  seven  clergymen,  of  whom 
Thomas  Buckingham  was  one,  each 
saying,  as  he  laid  a  gift  of  books  upon 
the  table,  "I  give  these  books  to  found 
a  college  in  this  colony." 

Yale  College  Founded 

by  Ministers 

At  the  next  session  of  the  General 

Assembly,  these  pastors  asked  for  a 
college  charter,  which  was  granted 
them.  Nathaniel  Lynde,  a  member  of 
the  Saybrook  church,  gave  a  house 
and  land  for  the  use  of  the  college, 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Saybrook. 
The  trustees,  of  whom  Pastor  Buck- 
ingham was  one,  made  Saybrook 
their  choice,  and  there  laid  the  found- 
ation of  Yale  College.  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  in  Saybrook, 
and  we  read  in  the  "History  oi  Say- 
brook" that  the  dinner  prepared  by 
Mistress  Buckingham  consisted  ol 
shell  fish,  venison,  succotash  and 
boiled  Indian  pudding.  Fifteen  com- 
mencements were  held  in  Saybrook, 
and  fifty-five  young  men  received 
their  degrees. 

Reverend  Buckingham  occupied  an 
honorable  position  among  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  lie  was 
chosen  one  o\   two  moderators  of  the 
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Synod,  held  September  9,  1708,  at 
Saybrook,  that  formed  the  "Saybrook 
Platform/'  which  afterwards  became 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  Parson 
Buckingham,  as  he  was  called,  was 
very  kind  to  the  Indians  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  ever  remained  their  firm 
friend.  The  daughter  of  Obed  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs,  always  sat  on  a 
stool  in  the  minister's  pew  Sunday. 
Attawanhood,  another  chief,  named 
Pastor  Buckingham  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  will  and  guardian  of 
his  children.  He  also  asked  that  his 
children  be  taught  in  an  English 
school,  and  for  himself  that  he  be 
''buried  at  Saybrook  after  the  manner 
of  the  English." 

After  forty-four  years  of  service 
among  his  people,  Reverend  Buck- 
ingham died — April  1,  1709 — in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  cemetery,  near 
the  site  of  the  college  he  helped  to 
found  and  so  dearly  loved. 

The  Rev.  Azariah  Mather  was  the 
third  ordained  pastor  of  the  Saybrook 
church.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Mather  of  Windsor;  his 
mother  was  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Governor  Robert  Treat  of  Milford. 
He  was  born  August  29,  1685,  and 
graduated  at  the  Collegiate  School  at 
Saybrook  in  the  class  of  1705.  He  was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  college  and  was 
just  entering  upon  his  duties  at  the 
time  of  Pastor  Buckingham's  death. 
Pastor  Mather  supplied  the  pulpit  for 
a  time  so  acceptably  that  the  church 
gave  him  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and 
he  was  ordained  November  21,  1701. 
The  following  month  he  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Daniel  Taylor 
of  Saybrook,  and  to  them  were  born 
five  children.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  published  a  sermon 
in  Latin  on  being  "Baptized  for  the 
dead,"  from  I  Corinthians,  15-29. 
The  twenty-two  years  Pastor  Mather 
ministered  to  the  church,  were  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  church    (the  third) 


was  built  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one, 
in  1726.  Reverend  Mather  was  dis- 
missed from  the  church  in  1732,  but 
continued  to  live  in  Saybrook  until  his 
death — February  11,  1737.  The  in- 
scription upon  his  tombstone  tells  us 
he  was :  "A  faithful  minister,  a  gen- 
eral scholar,  an  eminent  Christian,  a 
very  great  sufferer,  but  now  in  glory 
a  triumpher." 

Longest  Pastorates 

in  Church  Records 

The  pastorates  of  the  two  following 
ministers  (and  with  them  ends  the 
list  of  the  old  preachers  of  the 
church)  were  very  remarkable  ones, 
extending  for  an  unbroken  period  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  which 
is  without  equal  in  New  England,  and 
as  far  as  known,  in  this  country.  The 
first  of  these  two  pastors  was  the  Rev. 
William  Hart,  born  in  Guilford  May 
9,  1 71 3,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Hart 
(who  was  the  first  student  to  receive 
the  bachelor's  degree  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1703,  of  which  he 
was  the  only  member).  Reverend5 
Hart's  mother  was  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  John  Hubbard,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  granddaughter  of  the  his- 
torian, Rev.  William  Hubbard.  Pas- 
tor Hart  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1732  and  four  years  later  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Saybrook  church.  He  married  five 
years  later,  Mary  Blague  of  Say- 
brook, and  to  them  were  born  nine 
children — four  daughters  and  five 
sons — three  of  whom  did  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  Connecticut,  and 
vice-dean  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  at  Middletown,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  William  Hart,  Rev- 
erend Hart  was  an  able  writer  and 
entered  with  deep  interest  into  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  day.  He 
worked  among  his  people  forty-eight 
years,  holding  their  united  love  and 
esteem  to  the  last.  The  inscription 
upon  his  tomb  tells  us  he  died  Lord's 
day  morning — July   it,   1784 — in  the 
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forty-eighth  year  of  his  pastorate : 
"Wise  in  council,  mighty  in  the  scrip- 
tures, instructive  in  his  life  and  min- 
istry." 

Before  the  death  of  Pastor  Hart, 
Frederick  W.  Hotchkiss  was  or- 
dained collegiate  pastor  with  him.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Susannah 
Jones  Hotchkiss  of  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  born  October  30,  1762. 
Reverend  Hotchkiss'  father  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  Haven,  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1748,  and  was 
such  an  excellent  scholar,  "as  to  re- 
ceive the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  not  only  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  but  from  Harvard,  Princeton 
and  Dartmouth  Colleges."  His  moth- 
er was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton.  Pastor  Hotchkiss  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of 
1778,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
While  there,  he  won  the  Berkeley 
prize.  After  leaving  college  he 
taught  four  years  before  he  received 
the  call  to  the  Saybrook  church  as 
collegiate  pastor  with  Reverend  Hart, 
whose  death  occurred  within  a  short 
time,  and  the  sole  charge  of  the 
church  came  upon  the  young  man — 
a  charge  which  he  faithfully  per- 
formed for  sixty-two  years. 

Pastor  Hotchkiss  stated  in  his  six- 
tieth anniversary  sermon:  "In  all 
this  period  (sixty  years)  I  have  never 
been  confined  one  day  by  sickness  and 
but  five  Sabbaths  by  wounds  and  dis- 
located limbs."  He  married  Amelia 
Hart,  daughter  of  his  predecessor; 
two  daughters  were  born  to  them. 
A  Type  of  the  01d= 

School  Village  Pastor 

Pastor  Hotchkiss  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  revivals  of  religion,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  pastorate  was  "immeas- 
urably respected  and  loved  alike  by 
old  and  young."  On  the  high  pulpit 
steps  sat  each  Sunday  the  little  boys 
of  his  congregation,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  be  the  one  to  open 
the  pulpit  door  for  "Father  Hotch- 
kiss," as  he  was  called,  and  so  receive 


his  kindly  smile.  "He  seldom  wrote 
out  his  sermons  but  preached  from 
brief  notes,"  and  was  very  gifted  in 
prayer,  and  we  read  "that  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  New  Haven,  in  1838,  he  of- 
fered the  prayer  introductory  to  the 
solemnities  under  the  'Davenport 
Elm;'  he  was  heard  with  distinctness 
by  those  who  stood  at  the  outermost 
edges  of  the  vast  throng,  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  the  most 
gifted,  heart-thrilling  and  patriotic 
prayer  to  which  we  ever  listened." 

In  those  days  there  was  one  church 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1830 
that  the  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Methodist  in  1837. 
In  1840  the  fourth  and  present  house 
of  worship  was  built.  Pastor  Hotch- 
kiss excelled  in  pastoral  work,  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  take  tea  five  after- 
noons in  a  week  with  his  flock ;  it  was 
considered  a  great  privilege  to  enter- 
tain him. 

During  shad  season,  Pastor  Hotch- 
kiss called  upon  the  fishermen,  whom 
he  always  remembered  in  his  prayers 
at  this  time,  and  the  story  is  told  that 
upon  one  occasion  a  good- wife  said : 
"Father  Hotchkiss,  had  I  known  you 
were  coming,  I  would  have  prepared 
a  shad  for  you."  "Madam,  I  can 
wait,"  he  replied.  He  usually  said, 
when  entering  the  first  house  upon 
the  afternoons  he  made  his  calls :  "I 
have  a  few  calls  to  make  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  will  return  to  take  a 
dish  of  tea  with  you  later." 

Reverend  Hotchkiss  was  a  familiar 
figure,  attired  in  a  long  black  silk 
coat,  as  he  walked  the  streets  and 
stopped  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  children  as  they  gathered 
about  him.  Upon  entering  a  home 
to  attend  a  funeral,  he  often  repeated 
a  verse  from  the  Bible,  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  — "A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches" 
or  "Peace  be  to  this  house."  For  a 
number  of  years  Reverend  Hotchkiss 
taught  a  private  school  at  his  own 
home,  and  fitted  thirty  young  men  for 
college.     Among  his  scholars  are  the 
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names  of  George  Griffing,  a  distin-  been  of  shorter  duration — from  eight- 
guished  lawyer  of  New  York;  een  months  to  eighteen  years. 
Charles  Griswold,  son  of  Governor  It  is  pleasant  at  the  close  of  a  Sab- 
Griswold  of  Lyme,  Connecticut;  bath  day,  to  think  over  the  history  of 
Joshua  Huntington,  pastor  of  the  old  the  old  church.  What  memories 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  Judge  cluster  about  it — the  brides  who  have 
Wait  of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  Father  passed  in  and  out  of  its  doors,  the 
Hotchkiss  died  Sunday  evening,  children  presented  for  baptism,  and 
March  31,  1844,  m  the  eighty-second  the  beloved  dead  carried  over  the 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-second  threshold;  what  partings  and  meet- 
year  of  his  pastorate  in  Saybrook.  He  ings  in  the  old  porch.  The  twilight 
was  buried  at  Saybrook,  and  his  deepens,  the  shadows  gather  about 
funeral  procession  was  headed  by  the  sacred  edifice;  all  is  quiet,  save 
three  hundred  Sunday  school  the  clock  in  the  belfry  striking  the 
scholars.  passing  hour. 

The  pastorates  of  recent  years  have  * 


THE     NIGHT     WIND'S     LULLABY 

BY 
RUTH    E.    PUTNEY 

Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  saying,  Song  Bird, 

What  are  they  singing  to  thee, 
As  they  softly  sigh  through  the  tree-tops  high, 

Oh,  what  is  their  melody? 
Hushing  you  to  sleep  in  your  little  nests 

With  their  gentle  lullaby, 
While  over  your  sleep  stars  their  bright  watch  keep, 

So  far  above  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  saying,  Baby, 

What  murmurs  come  on  the  breeze, — 
When  in  sweet  repose  little  eyelids  close, 

And  at  length  comes  rest  and  ease? 
May  they  bear  you  off  to  the  Land  of  Nod — 

Bring  you  a  beautiful  dream, 
And  let  you  dwell  in  a  fairy's  dell 

Close  down  by  a  forest  stream. 

Oh,  what  are  the  night  winds  saying,  Dear  heart, 

What  message  is  borne  to  thee, 
When  again  over  all  the  night-shades  fall, 

And  mind  and  spirit  are  free? 
May  they  whisper  love's  message  sweet  and  true 

That  from  life's  sorrows  can  save, 
Breathe  peace  and  rest  and  a  hope  for  the  best 

To  strengthen  a  purpose  brave. 
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DAVID  AUSTIN,  CLERGYMAN,  WHO  TAUGHT  THAT  THE 
WORLD  WOULD  END  IN  1796  AND  CREATED  CONSTER- 
NATION AMONG  HIS  FOLLOWERS— HE  SPENT  SO  MUCH 
MONEY  PREPARING    THAT    HE    WAS    JAILED    FOR    DEBT 


EMILY  S.  GILMAN 


O 


NE  hundred  years  ago  a  bril- 
liant and  talented  but  some- 
what eccentric  clergyman 
was  well-known  in  southern 
New  England.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  claim  any  personal  recollection 
of  the  Rev.  David  Austin;  and  his 
commentary  on  the  Bible  and 
various  printed  sermons  are  not  to 
be  found  to-day  in  most  theological 
libraries.  \ 

He  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  1759  or  1760.  His  father, 
who  for  many  years  was  Collector 
of  Customs,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  community,  and  was  noteworthy 
both  for  his  piety  and  his  wealth. 

David,  the  eldest  son,  was  early 
fitted  for  college,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1779.  He  then 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy, 
and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  received  several  grati- 
fying invitations  to  become  a  set- 
tled pastor.  But  he  preferred  first 
to  spend  some  time  in  foreign 
travel,  and  accordingly  visited 
Europe.  Perhaps,  like  young  men 
of  the  present  day,  he  studied  at 
some  university,  but  in  any  case 
there  was  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Continent.  After 
his  return  to  this  country  he  found 
his  way  to  Norwich  where,  in  June, 
1783,  he  married  Lydia  Lathrop — a 
woman  of  gentle  breeding,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

We  can  believe  that  this  bright 
and  cultivated  young  minister  of 
stately  bearing  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, was  much  sought  after  in 
those  days.      He  was  especiallv  at- 


tractive to  young  people,  while 
some  of  their  seniors  may  have  had 
grave  doubts  lest  his  sound  theo- 
logical training  had  suffered  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  freethinkers 
of  France. 

For  some  months  he  preached  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.,  and  also  in  the 
Second  Church,  Norwich.,  and  in 
1788  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  Here  he 
was  greatly  beloved  and  his  labors 
were  very  useful  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Naturally  somewhat 
eccentric,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
benevolence  and  freely  gave  away 
to  the  needy,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  his  ardent  friends. 

Toward  the  close  of  1795  ne  fta(* 
a  violent  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
from  which  he  recovered  but  slowly, 
and  his  mind  was  seriously  affected 
thereby.  During  his  convalescence 
he  devoted  much  time  to  studying 
the  prophesies,  and  the  effect  was  a 
mental  derangement  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered.  When  he 
resumed  preaching  he  taught  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  would 
take  place  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
May,  1796.  This  led  to  a  great 
excitement  in  all  that  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  people  thronged  from 
the  neighboring  towns  to  hear  him 
preach,  barely  finding  room  in  the 
church.  When  the  appointed  day 
drew  near,'  special  services  for 
prayer  and  preparation  were  held. 
Mr.  Austin  dwelt  on  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  and  his  hearers  were 
deeply  moved;  weeping  and  mourn- 
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ing  were   heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
crowded  house. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  15  the 
sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  a 
multitude  of  people  filled  the  church 
to  overflowing.  Some  distant  peals 
of  thunder  were  heard  during  the 
day,  but  the  hours  rolled  away 
without  any  other  signs  or  portents, 
and  when  night  came  most  of  the 
congregation  were  convinced  that  it 
all  had  been  a  delusion.  Not  so 
the  preacher;  he  readily  found 
reasons  why  the  Lord  had  delayed 
his  coming,  and  continued  to  pro- 
claim the  near  approach  of  Christ's 
personal  reign  upon  earth.  He  be- 
lieved himself  called,  as  was  John 
the  Baptist,  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah  and  bring  in  the 
glorious  millennium.  He  proposed 
to  establish  a  new  church,  inde- 
pendent of  all  ecclesiastical  control, 
and  his  congregation  accordingly 
petitioned  the  Presbytery  to  dis- 
solve the  relation  between  pastor 
and  people,  Mr.  Austin  acceding  to 
the  request.  The  Presbytery  ex- 
pressed the  kindest  feelings  towards 
Mr.  Austin  while  they  regarded  his 
enthusiasm  and  delusion  as  unfitting 
him  for  usefulness  in  the  gospel 
ministry. 

Mr.  Austin  returned  to  New 
Haven  and  believing  in  the  literal 
return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  New  Haven  would 
be  the  place  for  their  embarkation, 
he  erected  houses  and  a  wharf  for 
their  use.  (Long  afterwards  these 
were  pointed  out  as  Austin's  folly, 
but  are  probably  no  longer  stand- 
ing.) 

All  this  took  so  much  money  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts  and 
was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the 
debtor's  jail.  Having  the  * 'liberty 
of  the  yard,"  he  amused  himself  by 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  County 
House  and  having  his  fine  pair  of 
horses  brought  every  day  for  him  to 
see  and  caress.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, while  playing  with  them,  he 
mounted   one   of  them   and  was  off 


in  a  twinkling  for  Hartford!  The 
sheriff  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  ^dol- 
lars for  his  apprehension,  and^two 
men  started  in  pursuit.  Theyjol- 
lowed  him  through  Hartford  to  old 
Lebanon,  where  they  found  him 
Sunday  afternoon,  entering  the 
meeting  house  of  his  classmate, 
Rev.  Zebulon  Ely.  Mr.  Austin 
made  his  way  into  the  pulpit,  and 
his  pursuers  seated  themselves  in 
a  pew. 

''Brother  Ely,"  said  he,  "I  want 
to  preach."  "No,  Mr.  Austin," 
was  the  reply,  "I  must  preach  my- 
self; my  sermon  is  to  have  connec- 
tion with  the  one  I  delivered  in  the 
morning.  I  cannot  let  you  preach. ' ' 
"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Austin, 
"preach  if  you  must,  but  I  shall 
preach  too,"  and  forthwith  he 
named  his  text,  "Whither  I  go,  ye 
cannot  come."  After  preaching  a 
discourse  intended  especially  for 
his  pursuers,  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  with  good  grace  sur- 
rendered himself.  We  are  not  in- 
formed that  he  even  waited  to  hear 
the  sequel  to  the  morning  discourse, 
but  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
the  grave,  reserved  Mr.  Ely,  who 
was  "characterized  more  by  sound- 
ness and  strength  of  intellect  than 
by  imagination,"  recovered  from 
his  surprise. 

The  two  men,  mounting  their 
prisoner  on  one  of  their  jaded 
horses,  brought  him  down  through 
New  London.  He  complained  that 
he  did  not  like  the  animal's  gait 
and  presently,  after  crossing  the 
ferry  at  Saybrook.  he  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  ride  his 
own  horse.  This  was  granted,  and 
soon  getting  ahead  of  his  compan- 
ions he  called  out,  "Good-bye.  gen- 
tlemen!" and  was  quickly  out  of 
sight.  Stopping  at  a  tavern  for 
some  refreshments  he  saw  on  the 
table  an  advertisment,  "Fifty  dol- 
lars reward  for  David  Austin,  a 
debtor  who  escaped  from  the  jail  in 
New  Haven. "  Seizing  the  paper, 
he   made   all   speed   to  reach  New 
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Haven,  presented  himself  to  the 
sheriff  and  demanded  the  reward ! 

He  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  and 
his  active  mind  made  him  desire  to 
resume  preaching.  His  friends 
discouraged  but  could  not  always 
prevent  him,  for  he  was  fertile  in 
expedients  for  finding  opportunities 
to  speak. 

While  staying  with  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Strett,  the  aged  pastor  of 
the  East  Haven  Church,  he  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  that  on  a  par- 
ticular evening  "an  oration  on  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan  would  be  de- 
livered in  the  stone  chapel  across 
the  brook  Kedron,  three  miles  east 
of  the  Holy  City,  by  David  Austin." 
Just  at  that  time  Dr.  Eli  Ives, 
lately  returned  from  the  medical 
college  in  Philadelphia,  was  an- 
nounced for  an  oration  on  chemistry 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Yale  College,  on  the  very  even- 
ing chosen  by  Mr.  Austin.  The 
latter  changed  his  advertisement, 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  for 
the  same  time  and  place  proposed 
for  Dr.  Ives. 

The  evening  came.  The  Center 
Church  was  rilled.  Dr.  Dana,  the 
pastor,  with  the  officers  of  the 
society  and  the  orator,  occupied  the 
pulpit,  when  "the  stately,  comely 
figure  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  a  suit  of 
clergy  gray,  cut  and  trimmed  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  a  military 
undress,  was  seen  moving  with 
dignity  and  grace  up  the  middle 
aisle. ' '  He,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs 
and  benignly  looked  for  a  place 
among  the  dignitaries  there,  but 
the  pulpit  doors,  being  closed 
against  him,  he  bowed  himself 
down  the  stairs  and  with  great 
composure  took  a  chair  at  the  foot. 
The  instant  the  oration  closed  he 
began  to  re-ascend,  but  Dr.  Dana, 
having  the  hats  ready,  the  proces- 
sion of  officials  met  him  midway 
and  he  civilly  gave  place  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  steps  were  cleared 
he  appeared  at  the  desk,  and  with 
winning  face  and  voice,  proposed  to 


preach  on  spiritual  chemistry.  To 
those  of  the  audience  who  waited 
to  hear  him,  he  discoursed  at  some 
length  about  the  brazen  laver  of  the 
temple,  finally  concluding  with  the 
practical  remark  that  the  society, 
having  gone  over  to  the  court  house 
to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese,  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  them. 

Gradually  he  recovered  his  mental 
balance,  but  his  clerical  brethren 
were  afraid  to  trust  him  in  their 
pulpits.  He  went  back  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  1804  and,  being  refused 
a  hearing  in  his  old  church,  an 
effort  was  made  to  raise  money  to 
repair  an  old  Methodist  church  for 
his  use.  His  stay,  however,  was 
brief,  and  he  went  back  to  New 
England,  where  he  presently  joined 
the  Baptists  and  was  immersed. 
But  his  preferences  led  him  to  seek 
some  pulpit  among  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  conservative 
ministers  of  that  day  hesitated 
about  inviting  a  man  to  preach 
whose  character  was,  indeed,  above 
reproach,  but  who  might  at  any 
time  say  or  do  some  strange  thing. 
Moreover,  they  could  not  disregard 
the  vote  which  had  been  passed  by 
their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  alread3r  returned 
to  her  father's  house  in  Norwich 
and  there  her  husband  followed 
her,  making  it  his  home  as  long  as 
she  lived.  Under  her  wise  and 
gentle  influence  there  was  a  marked 
mental  improvement,  and  after  her 
death,  conscious  of  his  weakness 
and  distrustful  of  himself,  he  used 
to  say,"I  miss  my  faithful  mentor." 

He  fitted  up  as  a  study  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  old  drug  store  near 
Dr.  Lathrop's  house,  and  here  a 
brother  minister  called  upon  him 
one  Monday  morning.  To  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  a  good  room  and 
pleasant  accommodations,  he  made 
the  characteristic  reply:  "The  will 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  an  injunc- 
tion upon  his  sons  to  give  Mrs. 
Austin    and    myself   a   respectable 
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livelihood.  Well  worded.  A  re- 
spectable livelihood.  What  is  it? 
Why,  good  table  fare  every  day, 
money  in  pocket,  good  horse  and 
chaise,  fine  horse  whips;  namely, 
one  for  each  of  us,  lady  and  gentle- 
man, when  we  take  saddles;  one 
for  the  chaise ;  a  long  one  to  touch 
the  leader  if  we  should  have  one, 
and  old  Jack's  with  a  wooden 
handle,  hanging  up  in  the  stable, 
worth  more  than  all  the  rest!  Yes, 
this  study  is  very  well.  Here  I  sit 
and  try  to  think;  been  at  it  this 
morning.  One  text  came  into  my 
mind —  'The  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil. '  Could  not  get  rid  of 
it,"  and  so  on.  Occasionally  an 
opportunity  to  preach  was  afforded 
him.  Rev.  Mr.  Cone  of  Colchester, 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  was  glad 
to  help,  and  willing  to  do  a  kind- 
ness, would  sometimes  invite  him 
to  his  church.  But  one  week-day 
afternoon  Mr.  Cone,  sitting  in  his 
house  in  melancholy  mood,  was 
much  surprised  by  an  unusual  stir 
on  the  street  which  he  could  not 
understand.  Just  then  Mr.  Austin 
came  dashing  up  on  horseback  and 
entered  the  parsonage.  "What  is 
this  movement  of  the  people?" 
asked  Mr.  Cone.  "A  lecture,"  was 
the  reply.  "Lecture,  I  have  not 
appointed  one,"  said  Mr.  Cone. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  "I  ap- 
pointed it."  "How  is  this?"  asked 
the  pastor,  roused  to  indignation. 
"Appointed  lectures  in  my  parish 
without  consulting  me?"  With  all 
meekness  and  benignity  the  inter- 
loper gently  replied, "Brother  Cone, 
don't  be  angry.  I  confess  it  is  a 
little  irregular;  but  the  pigeons  are 
down;  let  us  spring  the  net  upon 
them." 

By  degrees  his  ministerial 
brethren  were  led  to  believe  that  he 
might  be  useful  as  a  settled  pastor 
and  finally,  in  1815,  he  was  installed 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Bozrah,  an  office  which  he  held 
some  sixteen  years,  until  his  death. 

He  retained  his  home  in  Norwich 


for  a  time,  but  interested  himself 
in  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
town  of  Bozrah.  His  ministry, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  resulted 
in  much  good,  and  he  was  remem- 
bered with  much  affection.  Over 
two  hundred  persons  were  received 
into  the  church  during  his  pas- 
torate. He  must  have  been  a  most 
interesting  and  attractive  man, 
especially  during  his  later  years. 
A  good  classical  scholar,  fluent  in 
speech,  bright,  witty,  a  kind  friend 
to  the  young  people  who  loved  and 
admired  him.  He  interested  him- 
self in  their  studies,  and  advised 
their  juvenile  reading.  Some  of 
his  letters  to  them  are  still  cher- 
ished by  their  descendants. 

Many  of  his  playful  repartees 
have  been  recorded — hardly  worth 
recalling  now.  His  eccentricities 
doubtless  attracted  far  more  atten- 
tion a  hundred  years  ago  than  they 
would  now.  When  his  ministerial 
brethren  advised  or  reproved  him, 
he  showed  wonderful  humility  and 
meekness.  They  never  dared  ask 
him  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  a 
public  occasion,  though  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  part  and  to 
add  some  spice  to  the  entertain- 
ment. His  want  of  concentration 
unfitted  him  to  take  part  in  discus- 
sion, but  he  would  always  pray  with 
fervor  and  with  language  and  senti- 
ment adapted  to  the  occasion.  To 
prevent  a  speech  he  was  often  asked 
to  pray. 

Governor  Livingston,  in  a  poem 
on  "Philosophic  Solitude,"  pays 
this  tribute  to  his  friend: 

Dear  Austin,  too,  should  grace  my  rural  seat, 

Forever  welcome  to  the  green  retreat; 

Heaven  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  de- 
signed 

His  florid  genius  and  capacious  mind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  'mid.  the  adoring  throng 

Celestial   truths  devolving  from  his  tongue; 

Oft  o'er  the  listening  audience  seen  him 
stand, 

Divinely  speak  and  graceful  wave  his 
hand. 

Those  "graceful  gestures"  must 
have     made    an     impression,     and 
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within  a  few  years  have  been  men- 
tioned by  one  who  remembered 
him  well. 

In  his  later  years  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  prophecy  —  that 
the  wheels  of  providence  had  moved 
more  slowly  than  he  had  expected. 

His  last  days  were  marked  by 
great     simplicity    and     gentleness, 


his  extravagance,  eccentricity  and 
drollery  all  being  laid  aside.  And 
having  commanded  much  attention 
during  his  long  life,  its  quiet,  peace- 
ful close  awakened  much  interest 
among  his  friends.  After  fifty-one 
years  in  the  ministry,  he  died  in 
1 83 1,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife 
in  the  old  ground  at  Norwich  Town. 


LIFE'S     SYMPHONIES 


BY 


HENRY    SHERMAN    SMART 


Thou  blest  symphonies  of  God !     We  lay 

Our  burden  at  thy  shrine  in  holy  thought. 

For  these  thy  lyric  strains  hath  ever  wrought 
r       : — '^s 

r^^'  Some  consciousness  divine — in  thine  own  way 

Instinctively  recall  God's  hallowed  day. 
These  rarest  harmonies  which  thou  hast  taught 
Are  little  paths  through  which  some  good  is  sought, 
And  waft  our  souls  to  heaven.     Is  it  not  they 
When  oft  in  strifes  of  life,  but  when,  alarmed, 
Our  visions  fade,  that  lead  us  on  thereby 
To  higher  things,  all  pure,  yea,  holy  palms, 
Which  gave  to  us  the  victory?     Then  fly 
To  larger  spheres  whilst  yet  are  breathed  pure  psalms 
With  music  chanting  to  eternity. 
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PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JUDGE  JAMES  LANMAN  OF 
NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT,  THE  LAST  SENATOR  TO  WEAR 
KNEE  BREECHES,  POWDERED  HAIR  AND  RUFFLED  SHIRTS 
—SIDE   LIGHTS   ON  THE   DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  DAY     EDITED 


BY 

MARY    L.     D.    FERRIS 

EDITOR    OF    THE   AMERICAN   AUTHOR   DURING    ITS   PUBLICATION    BY    THE    SOCIETY    OF   AMERICAN 
AUTHORS    AND    WRITER   OF    MANY    LITERARY    CRITICISMS 


THE  following  letters  were 
among  the  papers  of  Judge 
James  Lanman  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  who  was  rather 
a  unique  figure  in  the  Congress  of 
1825  (he  was  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  1819  to  1825)  as  the  last 
Senator  to  wear  powdered  hair  and 
ruffled  shirt  and  knee  breeches. 

He  was  also  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme and  Superior  courts  of  Con- 
necticut, and  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  who  ever  sat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, according  to  the  late  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran. He  was  the  father-in-law  of 
United  States  Senator  Lafayette  S. 
Foster,  and  stepfather  of  Mrs.  John 
Lothrop  Motley.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
first  constitution  of  Connecticut  in 
1818,  and  acquired  great  distinction 
for  his  abilities. 

The  life  of  Judge  Lanman  is  closely 
interwoven  with  public  works  in  Nor- 
which.  In  speaking  of  the  distin- 
guished Connecticut  statesman,  his 
grandson,  Charles  Lanman,  private 
secretary  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  at 
one  time  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
legation,  said:  "My  grandfather, 
James  Lanman,  voted  with  the  South 
on  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  his  native  town, 
Norwich,  but  his  broad  patriotism 
won  for  him  the  warmest  friendship 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton." 


The  first  letter  I  find  is  from  Joseph 
Trumbull,  who  was  a  member  oi 
Congress  1834-5,  having  been  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  W.  Ellsworth,  and  sat 
again  in  the  Senate  in  1839-43,  being 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1849. 

"Washington  City, 

"March  9,  1840. 
((My  dear  Sir: 

"Your  very  acceptable  letter  reachec 
me  by  due  mail  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestions 
which  it  contains.  You  have  been  in 
this  city  long  enough  to  leave  many 
of  the  interests  &  considerations  that 
operate  in  its  vicinity,  but  which  d< 
not  make  their  appearance  in  public. 

"I  am  convinced  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  not  improving  in  politics  or 
morals,  nor  do  I  perceive  how  we 
can  unless  a  better  example  shall  b( 
set  by  others — our  house  is  a  perfect 
Bedlam  and  the  Senate  seems  to  me 
to  have  degenerated  since  you  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  in  it.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  within  a  few  days  been 
quite  exasperated  with  Gov.  Davis  at 
what  he  calls  misrepresentations  of 
his  remarks  in  Mr.  Davis'  published 
speech.  Mr.  Davis  avers  that  he 
wrote  it  out  with  an  intention  to  state 
what  he  said  in  answer  to  M.  B.  in 
the  Senate  and  those  who  were  pres- 
ent did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it 
was    according    to    their    recollection. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  at  any  time 
complain  &  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  had  no 
cause  for  complaint  then  or  since. 
The  truth  is  Mr.  B.'s  remarks  as  to 
the  resolution  of  price  for  labor  have 
been  handled  rather  indignantly  by 
the  people  &  he  would  like  to  modify 
a  little.  Mr.  Walker  took  part  in  the 
same  debate  &  both  of  them  were  un- 
derstood to  take  the  ground  that  the 
Banks  must  not  be  permitted  to  have 
control  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Walker 
was  rather  the  most  violent  but  there 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  but  little  dif- 
ference of  sentiment.  Mr.  Walker's 
speech  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
though  it  is  said  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  suppress  it — certain  it 
is  that  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  single  copy,  which  I 
was  requested  by  a  friend  to  send  to 
Hartford.  He  uses  language  that 
fully  justifies  Mr.  Davis  in  all  he  has 
said  by  way  of  answer. 

"The  New  Jersey  matter  is  not  yet 
fully  disposed  of,  but  the  administra- 
tion party  have  the  power,  with  the 
aid  of  nullificos  to  place  the  five  Low 
members  in  their  seats — &  probably 
will  do  so  within  a  few  days.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  pay  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  Bills  as  was  done 
by  the  Senate.  They  are  now  asking 
for  $5,000,000  Treasury  Notes  &  it 
is  said  that  they  will  want  as  much 
more  before  Congress  adjourns.  So 
you  see  the  paper  currency  is  needed 
to  help  on  the  hard  money  project — 
and  then  the  cunning  and  the  juggling 
of  the  whole  plan  is  developed.  The 
truth  is,  they  intend  to  get  control  of 
the  money  power  &  then  they  will 
attempt,  &  perhaps  successfully,  to 
bring  into  subjection  all  the  banks 
that  will  not  submit  to  orders.  If 
Mr.  VanBuren  succeeds  in  his  designs 
we  shall  have  a  strong  government. 
We  shall  be  permitted  to  go  through 
with  the  forms  of  voting  and  in  some 
instances  without  distinction ;  but 
when  a  President  is  to  be  elected  or 
any  measure  important  to  the  admin- 
istration is  needed  —  the  result  of  a 


struggle  at  the  ballot  boxes,  will  be 
known  as  well  before  &  after  the  con- 
test is  ended. 

"Our  only  hope  is  in  the  fight 
which  is  now  in  progress  &  which  will 
terminate  in  Nov.  Both  parties  duly 
estimate  its  importance,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton says  it  will  be  a  tight  fight. 

"Mr.  Harrison's  party  feel  in  good 
spirits,  &  nothing  hitherto  has  oc- 
curred to  lessen  their  hope  of  success. 
It  is  now  evident  that  Harrison  was 
the  strongest  candidate  the  Conven- 
tion had  before  them  at  Harrisburg — 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man 
who  would  have  sustained  either  of 
the  three  candidates  that  will  not  vote 
for  Harrison.  We  are  all  united  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  V.  Buren  &  thus  far 
the  temper  of  the  opposition  indicates 
all  we  can  wish.  With  hard  fighting 
we  may  probably  succeed,  but  without 
it  we  shall  certainly  fail ;  for  we 
have  to  contend  with  fearful  odds — 
our  whig  &  conservative  friends  are 
exceedingly  anxious  for  Connecticut, 
on  account  of  its  influence  without 
the  state  as  well  as  within.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Niles  has  written  here,  that 
the  whigs  will  be  defeated  next  month 
&  that  Conn,  is  safe  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  fall — our  accounts  are 
very  different,  &  we  trust  this  event 
will  be  different  from  prediction  —  & 
that  he  will  not  be  Gov.  this  year. 
However,  we  must  urge  our  friends 
to  the  utmost  exertion  or  very  power- 
ful influences  will  be  used  by  the  Gen. 
Govt,  to  bring  little  Connecticut  under 
the  yoke. 

"I    do   not   doubt   you    will   put    to 
your  shoulder  &  we   feel   great   con- 
fidence in  all  Norwich  friends. 
"I  remain  with  much  respect 
"Your  obd.  Servant 

"Jos.  Trumbull. 
"Hon.  James  Lantnan" 

Nathaniel  F.  Williams  writes  from 
Baltimore.  January  15.  1841  : 

"I  rejoiced  my  native  State  |  Con- 
necticut] came  out  so  strong  for  the 
whig  cause.  &  I  pray  during  my  lite 
at  least.  She  will  not  return  to  Loco 
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Focoism.  I  want  to  see  all  her  Mad 
caps  such  as  Niles,  called  home,  & 
never  sent  to  the  South  again,  the 
State  suffers  in  character  by  sending 
such  representatives  in  the  council  of 
the  Nation.  In  less  than  three  months 
we  shall  have  a  new  order  of  things 
at  head  quarters,  &  I  hope  in  good 
time,  its  blessed  influences  will  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  we  have 
suffered  dreadfully  for  twelve  years,  & 
it  is  high  time  that  the  marks  of  deso- 
lation should  be  wiped  off.  I  have 
not  been  in  Washington  during  the 
sitting  of  congress  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Madison  —  Twenty  four  years 
next  month.  Life  &  health  permit- 
ting, I  hope  to  be  there  on  the  4 
March. 

"Thus  far  we  have  had  a  severe 
winter,  a  great  deal  of  snow  and  rain 
and  severely  cold  weather.  Hoping 
you  are  in  good  health  and  will  con- 
tinue so.  With  sincere  regard 
"I  am  dear  sir 

"Your  obt.  servant 
"Nath'l  F.  Williams. 
"Hon.  James  Lanman." 

"New  Haven,  Conn., 

"9  Nov.  1840. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"The  Presidential  election  has  been 
much  the  most  absorbing  topic  with 
me,  still  I  am  exceedingly  gratified 
by  the  generous  and  complimentary 
majority  I  have  received  in  the  face 
of  a  most  virulent  opposition.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  upon  our  suc- 
cess in  the  great  conflict  which  is  now 
settled.  It  is  the  triumph  of  principle 
over  corruption — of  the  people  over 
the  office  holders.  Our  Republic 
cleansed  and  renovated  from  this  mo- 
ment commences  renewed  existence, 
and  friends  of  her  government 
throughout  the  world  will  regard  it  as 
a  certain  indication  of  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions. 

"Yours  with  high  esteem 

"  Wm.  W.  Boardman. 
"Hon.  Jas.  Lanman/' 

William  W.  Boardman  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Connecti- 


cut Bar  and  State  Legislature,  and 
Representative  in  Congress  from 
1841  to  1843. 

"Washington  15  Dec.  1840. 
"Dear  Sir. 

"I  have  sent  you  the  Intelligencer 
occasionally,  which  will  give  you  the 
Proceedings  of  Congress.  Nothing 
new  here,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Webster 
will  be  offered  the  Department  of 
State  and  it  is  thought  Mr.  Ewing, 
Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Bell  will  have 
places  in  the  Cabinet. 

"I  am  dear  sir 
"Veryvrespectfullv  vrs. 
Th.  W.  Williams." 

Mr.  Williams  was  Representative 
from  Connecticut  from  1839  to  1843, 
and  in  1848  a  presidential  elector. 

"Washington,  Dec.  17,  1840. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"The  Senate  will  be  retained  after 
4th  of  March  a  few  days — to  give  as- 
sent to  Cabinet  Nominations,  from 
the  President,  organizing  the  depart- 
ments of  his  Cabinet.  But  it  will  be 
long  before  the  minor  offices  will  re- 
ceive the  full  attention  of  the  appoint- 
ing person.  However  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 
Nothing  new  or  interesting  before 
Congress.  The  Doomed  party  seem 
crestfallen  and  the  whigs  are  modest 
and  forbearing  in  their  exultation. 
There  is  a  deep  feeling  of  compla- 
cency among  the  whigs  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  discomfiture  among  the 
loco-focos  of  the  other.  Mr.  Clay  has 
introduced  a  resolution  for  repeal  of 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  instructing  the 
Committee  of  Finance  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  Our  strength 
is  increasing  in  the  Senate  but  not  suf- 
ficiently to  carry  this  measure,  at  this 
session.  Mr.  Webster  yesterday  paid 
his  respects  to  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  which  relates  to  a  Na- 
tional debt.  That  is  an  ill  favored  fea- 
ture in  the  President's  Message — a 
National     Debt— when     he     is     the 
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founder  of  the  only  one  ever  created 
for  a  Nation  in  time  of  peace. 

The  weather  since  we  have  been 
here  has  generally  been  pleasant.  But 
on  our  way  we  had  a  snow  storm  that 
would  have  held  high  rank  even  in 
Lapland.  Those  of  our  travelling 
companions,  who  value  so  highly  the 
prompt  and  early  displays  of  duty 
that  they  would  Peril  Life  &  Limb  to 
be  among  the  morning  stars,  went  on 
and  were  two  nights  on  the  cars. 
While  those  of  us  who  had  less  ambi- 
tion to  go  ahead,  and  more  of  that 
tranquilizing  spirit  called  conformity, 
stayed  where  we  were  preferring 
comfortable  quarters  to  snow  banks. 
We  however  on  Monday  got  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  while  they  were 
waiting  for  us  to  make  out  a  quorum. 
Your  Senator  Huntington,  that  you 
may  not  consider  him  in  the  rear 
ranks  of  duty,  I  take  occasion  to  say, 
went  ahead.  I  do  not  think  our  Coun- 
try has  much  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  this  winter,  an  im- 


pression to  considerable  extent  pre- 
vails that  there  will  be  a  special  Con- 
gress, yet  I  hardly  think  one  will  be 
called.  That  is  however  most  likely 
to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  more  reports  we  get  the 
more  unsatisfied  are  the  facts  of  its 
true  condition.  I  am  associated  with 
an  agreeable  mess,  but  stop  you  hate 
that  word,  then  I  say  family  or  better 
get  a  Club  of  the  Tippecanoe  order, 
for  we  are  Whigs — six  in  number. 
White,  Senator  from  Indiana,  Gen. 
Mason  of  Ohio,  Evans  and  Randall 
of  Maine  &  Hastings  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  four  latter  are  of  the 
House.  We  have  the  best  of  fare — 
and  cheered  with  the  social  delights 
of  good  company  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  public 
service. 

"Very  truly  yours  &  & 

"Nathan  F.  Dixox. 
"Hon.  James  Lawman" 

Mr.     Dixon     was     Senator     from 
Rhode  Island. 


BESIDE     THE     SEA 


BY 


ELLEN    BRAINERD    PECK 

Beside  the  sea  I  mend  my  net; 

I  wake  before  the  stars  are  set, 
While  all  the  land  is  dim — 
The  eastern  earth  with  silver  rim. 

I  love  the  hush  before  the  morn, 

The  silence  when  the  day  is  born ; 

I  love  the  waters'  waking  gleam, — 
Ah,  then,  the  thoughts  I  think — 

— the  dreams  I  dream 


Beside  the  sea  I  mend  my  net, 

And  love  the  still  mist  white  and  wet; 

The  songs  of  winds  that  may  not  stay, — 

The  fair  ships  sailing  far  away. 
But  best  I  love  the  early  night, 
With  harbored  boats  like  birds  from  flight ; 

The  first  star  with  its  golden  beam, — 

Ah,  then,  the  thoughts  I  think,— 

— the  dreams  I  dream! 


DEATH     OF     AUTUMN 


BY 


AUGUSTA    H.    HUNTER 


Queen  Autumn  slept.     'Mid  glories  bright 
She  knew  nor  felt  the  chill  of  night, 
When  on  the  earth,  o'er  moor  and  dell, 
The  shadow  of  stern  Winter  fell. 
Angry  his  glance  and  fierce  his  frown         \ 
As  from  the  heights  came  floating  down 
Sweet  music  from  the  wooded  hills, 
From  sleeping  falls  and  tiny  rills, 
While  leaf  and  flower  in  bright  array, 
Folded  in  gentle  slumber  lay. 

Yet  quickly  frown  to  crafty  smile 
Changed  e'er  he  sped  the  earth  awhile, 
And  sleeping  saw  the  Autumn  Queen 
Enrobed  in  folds  of  crimson  sheen. 
Her  couch  was  wrought  of  priceless  gold, 
And  round  her  clustered  wealth  untold ; 
Abundant  wheat  and  ripened  corn. 
And  brown-nut  treasures  plenteous  borne, 
While  richly  hung  the  clinging  vine, 
Whose  fruit  distills  the  goodly  wine. 

Silent  he  measured  it  with  care ; 
Exhaustless  seemed  the  treasure  there. 
He  softly  murmured:  "  This  was  thine; 
I  came,  I  saw,  and  count  it  mine !  " 
And,  striking  quick  at  Autumn's  heart, 
He  pierced  it  with  a  fatal  dart ; 
Then  vanished  as  a  piteous  wail 
Echoed  from  forest,  wood,  and  dale.    . 
When  sunlight  hastened  to  her  side 
She  told  the  tale,  then  drooped  and  died. 


PICTURESQUE    CONNECTICUT    RIVER    IS    TO-DAY    NAVIGABLE    TO    HARTFORD 

About  1840,  two  lines  of  stern-wheel  steamboats  ran  to  Springfield  daily;  but  opening  of  railroad  to  Spring- 
field in  1844,  broke  up  the  steamboat  business — To-day  onelineof  modern  river  steamboats  runs  from  Hartford 
to  New  York 

MODERN       FACTORS       IN       MUNICIPAL       PROGRESS 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MODEL  MUNICIPALITY  AS  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  THE  GROWTH  OF  HARTFORD,  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  CONNECTICUT— SECOND  ARTICLE  IN  SERIES  INCLUD- 
ING IMPORTANT  SUGGESTIONS  OF  IMMEDIATE  NECESSI- 
TIES WITH    NARRATION    OF   PAST    ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.   WILLIAM  FRANKLIN   HENNEY 

MAYOR  OF  HARTFORD 


Mayor  Henney's  able  story  of  the  building  of  Hartford 
from  the  days  when  it  became  the  birthplace  of  American 
Democracy  and  the  scene  of  the  writing  of  the  first  con- 
stitution creating  a  government  by  the  people,  has  gained 
commendation  throughout  the  country  for  its  clear  and 
entertaining  narration.  Whileit  wasreceiving  much  friend, 
ly  reviewing  in  the  public  press,  Mayor  Henney  sailed  foi 
the  old  continent  where  he  spent  sometime  in  studying 
conditions  abroad,  and  especially  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  greater  part  of  the  article  presented  herewith,  was 
written  in  Glasgow  and  mailed  to  this  country  in  instal- 
ments, prepared  at  intervals  between  conferences  with 
executives  of  that  municipality  and  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  municipal  administration.  As  in  the  COM  of 
the  preceding  article,  many  rare  illustrations  have  been 
gathered  to  illustrate  the  development  of  Hartford,  which 
while  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  present  important 
of  life  in  the  community.  Files  of  leading  magazine 
fail  to  find  any  town  record  ever  presented  in  magazine 
form  as  thoroughly  and  more  entertainingly  than 
these  writings  by  Mayor  Henney— Editor 


OBSERVATIONS  abroad 
give  me  reinforced  confi- 
dence that  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford is  to-day  in  the  fore- 
ranks  of  municipal  progress;  not 
that  it  has  plunged  into  social  ideal- 
ism or  inaugurated  radical  measures 
but  that  it  moves  steadily  and 
surely  toward  the  model  muni- 
cipality with  conservative  and  intelli- 
gent judgment. 


Much  of  this  article  was  written 
during  a  sojourn  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, a  sojourn  which  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  my  home  city 
unaffected  by  surroundings,  appeal- 
ing to  local  Loyalty  and  pride  Three 
thousand  miles  distant,  the  love  oi 
home  and  country  deepens  and  in- 
tensities: hut  interest  is  stimulated 
and  the  vision  broadened  by  the  con- 
templation of  unfamiliar  methods  ac- 
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HARTFORD  S    EAST  SIDE    BEFORE    THE    DAYS    OF    THE    TENEMENT    HOUSE 

Birdseye  view  of  river  front  about   1868— Photograph  taken   from   roof  of  Old  State   House,   now  City   Hall,  looking 
northeast — Pillared  structure  in  center  is  Old  City  Hall  which  stood  where  police  station  now  stands   , 


complishing  familiar  purposes  com- 
petently and  successfully. 
With  my  attention  turned  studiously 
to  the  government  of  this  fine  old 
classic  city  of  Glasgow,  I  state  my 
convictions : 

Hartford  has  a  great  future.  As 
the  capital  of  Connecticut  it  should 
inevitably  be  a  great  city — great  in 
its  population,  in  its  industries,  in  its 
wealth,  in  its  public  undertakings  for 
the  general  good.  Three  things  de- 
mand its  immediate  attention.  First : 
It  should  absolutely  control  Park 
river.  By  a  system  of  properly  man- 
aged dams  this  stream  could  be  made 
attractive  and  wholesome  throughout 
its  entire  length  within  the  city  limits. 
The  plans  to  this  end  recently     sub- 


mitted by  City  Engineer  Ford  are 
worthy  of  commendation  and  should 
be  at  once  adopted  and  acted  upon. 
Second :  The  protection  of  the  East 
Side  from  the  annual  floods  and  fresh- 
ets. This  difficulty  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  court  of  Common 
Council  with  the  promise  of  early 
action  upon  the  report  of  the  city  en- 
gineer. Third:  A  commodious  mu- 
nicipal building  which  shall  gather 
together  all  the  city  offices  under  one 
roof,  and  make  their  offices  convenient 
and  easy  of  access  to  all  having  law- 
ful business  with  the  departments. 

Hartford  has  much  to  commend 
it  in  comparison  with  other  American 
cities.  But  what  it  lacks  in  common 
with  them   all   is  a  plain  and   simple 
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ANNUAL    INUNDATION    OF    LOWER 
STATE    STREET 


Hartford's  east-side  becomes  an  American  "Venice," 
during  spring  freshets  of  Connecticut  River— Plans  are 
being  perfected  to  overcome  the  floods 


municipal  charter — a  charter  which 
shall  be  simply  and  only  a  competent 
business  organization  for  the  trans- 
action of  corporate  business,  and  in  no 
sense  a  political  machine  for  the  ex- 
ploiting of  private  interests. 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  poli- 
tical color  given  to  purely  municipal 
affairs.  No  parties  should  be  known 
or  recognized  in  municipal  elections. 
The  citizens,  as  stockholders  of  the 
City  Corporation,  should  elect  their 
directors  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  no 
political  consideration  should  have 
aught  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
citizens'  representatives.  With  a 
proper  charter  the  city  would  adopt 
a  non-political  system  naturally. 
With  such  a  charter  who  can  say  but. 
that  in  the  future  it  may  yet  admini- 
ster public  utilities  for  the  public  bene- 
fit as  completely  and  satisfactorily  as 
they  are  now  administered  by  cities 
of  the  old  world.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  Hartford  when  these  things 
are  brought  to  pass. 

In  my  first  article  on  "The  Building 
of  a  Model  Municipality,"  in  the  pre- 
ceding issue  of  this  magazine,  I  recall- 


ed some  of  the  historical  incidents  that 
have  shaped  the  present  Hartford. 
There  are  many  more  narratives  that 
might  be  related,  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  character  and 
individuality  of  the  city,  but  my  space, 
and  your  time,  permit  me  only  to 
mention  a  few  others  that  are  to-day 
marking  the  course  of  the  future 
Hartford. 

From  any  point  of  view,  the  pic- 
ture presented  by  modern  Hartford 
is  interesting  and  inspiring.  From  a 
business  standpoint  old  things 
have  passed,  or  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  great  stores 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
city  are  assuming  aspects  alto- 
gether metropolitan.  For  these  new 
phases  of  enterprise  so  far  as  the 
stores  are  concerned,  the  electrifying 
and  extension  of  the  street  railway 
system  are  largely  responsible.  The 
population  of  the  city  proper  could 
hardly  warrant  or  support  the  large 
department  stores — which  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  their  wares  by  any  establishments 
in  New  England.  Such  concerns  are 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  improved  trolley  service  has  en- 
abled them  to  supply  the  wants  of  an 
urban  and  rural  population  of  per- 
haps 250,000.  Hence  we  have  such 
establishments  as  Brown,  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  G.  Fox  &  Co. ;  Wise,  Smith 
&  Co.;  C.  S.  Hills  &  Co.;  Sage 
Allen  &  Co.,  R.  Ballerstein  &  Co., 
Neal,  Goff  &  Inglis,  and  others ;  pur- 
chases can  be  made  which  for  price 
and  quality  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  offerings  of  any  of  the  great 
concerns  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  proposed 
trolley  extensions  are  full  of  promise 
for  Hartford's  merchants.  With  two 
lines  already  running  to  Springfield, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  third  by 
way  of  the  Tarifrville  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Railroad,  which 
will  make  the  trip  between  the  two 
cities  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  the 
south  it  is  inevitable  that  Middletown 
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QUAINT    STRUCTURES    OF    EARLY    RIVER    SHIPPING    DAYS 

Typical  business  establishments  that  have  succumbed  to  progress— Valley  division  of  New  York,  New   Haven  and 
Hartford  railroad  now  intercepts  this  section  at  foot  of  State  street 


BUSIEST    PLACE    IN    HARTFORD    DURING    SHAD    SEASON    FIFTY    YEARS    A 

joot  of  Ferry  street  where  fish  were  sold  from  boats  drawn  up  on  shore,  dressed  and  taken  home  by 
ferry  at  one  time  ran  from  here  to  East  Hartford,  the  boats  being  propelled  by  horses,  one  00  each  side 
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HISTORIC    OLD    TOLL    BRIDGE    ACROSS    CONNECTICUT    RIVER 

First  ferry  from  Hartford  to  East  Hartford  was  established  in  1681,  leaving  from  Kilbourn  street,  afterwards  from  Ferry 
street — Corporation  built  first  toll  bridge  in  1809,  at  cost  of  $96,000 — Ferry  and  bridge  corporations  for  about  thirty- 
three  years  fought  each  other  in  legislature  and  courts— In  1818,  ferry  was  suppressed,  again  restored  by  legislature  in 
1836;  suppressed  in  1841,  again  opened  in  1842,  pending  decision  by  courts  which  resulted  in  favor  of  bridge  company- 
Bridge  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  night  of  May  17,  1895,  and  replaced  by  temporary  bridge 


will  soon  be  connected  with  Hartford 
by  some  kind  of  electric  service,  while 
it  is  now  possible  to  ride  by  trolley 
from  Hartford  to  New  Haven.  Rock- 
ville  is  promised  a  trolley  service  over 
the  steam  road  lines,  which  will  cover 
the  distance  to  Hartford  in  forty  min- 
utes. The  great  advantage  of  the 
trolley  to  the  suburban  population  lies 
in  the  frequency  of  its  service — a  ser- 
vice  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
visitor  to  come  to  the  city  at  such 
hours  as  are  most  convenient.  With 
these  improvements  in  transportation 
and  added  facilities  for  access  to  the 
city,  Hartford  is  to-day  realizing 
the  dream  of  its  founders — of  be- 
ing the  trading  and  shopping  cen- 
ter of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The 
street  railway  company  whose  enter- 
prise has  done  so  much  to  develop  the 
city  has  always  mirrored,  as  it  were, 
Hartford's  business  and  industrial 
condition.  In  the  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  the  company  has  re- 
flected, in  its  own  fortunes,  the  city's 
business    activity    or    depression. 

Its  lot  was  not  cast  in  a  bed  of  roses. 
Time    and    again,    particularly    in    its 


earlier  history,  it  has  confronted  con- 
ditions which  only  the  courage  and 
judgment  of  its  management  pre- 
vented from  being  fatal.  Its  former 
president,  Mr.  Elizur  S.  Goodrich,  can 
tell  of  many  occasions  when  his  com- 
pany had  to  turn  the  sharpest  kind 
of  a  corner  to  avert  financial  disaster. 
But  all  this  is  of  the  past.  The  street 
railway  company  was  among  the  first 
of  our  institutions  to  respond  to  the 
inspiration  and  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  Greater  Hartford.  Conserva- 
tive and  cautious,  it  waited  patiently 
wThile  others  experimented  with  the 
novelties  and  wonders  of  electric 
traction.  When  assured  that  a  prac-i 
tically  available  system  had  been  se- 
cured it  lost  no  time  in  adopting  it. 
The  line  extending  from  the  city  line 
south  into  Wethersfield.  was  first 
equipped  electrically,  and  for  a  time 
power  was  purchased  to  run  it.  Then 
came  the  installation  of  its  own  plant, 
and  the  equipment  of  other  lines  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  till  to-day,  it  is 
believed,  no  city  can  offer  more  com- 
fortable cars  or  more  reliable  service. 
The   great   steam   railroad   system  of 
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Connecticut  —  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany —  has  now  acquired  this  prop- 
erty and,  under  the  capable  and  ag- 
gressive management  of  President 
Mellen,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  all  trolley  roads,  at  least, 
will  lead  to  Hartford.  Connecticut's 
great  steam  railroad  had  very  humble 
beginnings.  Its  expansion  began 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield 
Railroad  Company  with  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  from  that  time  on  it  has 
been  busy  acquiring  the  other  steam 
railroad  lines  in  the  state. 

In  the  early  fifties  an  attempt  was 
made  to  run  a  steam  train  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford.  Cuts  showing 
the  character  and  equipment  of  this 
train  are  still  extant,  and  are  full  of 
interest.     The  train,  with  flags  flying 


and  horns  tooting,  pursued  its  dubi- 
ous way  to  a  point  a  mile  or  two  south 
of  Meriden.  Here  the  engine  gave 
out  and  refused  to  budge.  Conductor 
and  trainmen  at  once  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  nearby  farms,  and 
finally  succeded  in  procuring  a  num- 
ber of  yokes  of  oxen,  which  they 
hitched  to  the  engine,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  couple  of  hours,  in  drag- 
ging the  train  triumphantly  into  Mer- 
iden. This  incident  gave  much  satis- 
faction to  doubting  Thomases.  Sci- 
entific experts  were  heard  to  remark 
that  the  enterprise  was  doomed  to 
failure,  as  no  machinery  could  be 
constructed  which  would  stand  the 
racket  and  strain  of  high  speed  for 
considerable  distances.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  these  sages 
would  observe  at  the  spectacle  of  an 
eighteen-hour  train  between  New 
York    and  Chicago.        Connecticut's 


ALONG    MAIN    STREET    IN    HARTFORD    ' 
For  many  years  the  Post  Office  was  located  on  this  south  corner  of  Main  and  Grove  streets,  and  there  WftSOM  daily 
mail  each  way  to  New  York  and  to  Boston,  and  to  other  points  once  a  week 
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OLD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  EXCHANGE  CORNER,  HARTFORD,  IN  1865 


LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  EXCHANGE  CORNER  FORTY  YEARS  AGO 


Old    North    Baptist  church  in  distance  has  given  place  to  Cheney  Building,  and  this  .ocation  is  now  occupied  by 
large  retail  business  houses 
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great  railroad  system,  crowding  into 
a  contracted  area  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  of  track,  derives  its  strength 
and  greatness  from  the  territory  it 
serves.  The  interests  of  the  railroad 
and  its  tributary  territory  are  mutual. 
The  railroad,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
growth  and  development,  must  un- 
derstand and  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  town,  and  the  town  must  always 
stand  ready  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  improve  its  facilities  for 
service.  As  a  rule,  the  attitude  of 
Hartford  to  the  great  railroad  system 
which  serves  it  has  been  fair  and  ap- 
preciative. As  the  city  develops  and 
its  demands  upon  the  railroad  become 
greater,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  will  pro- 
mote trie  mutual  interests  of  the  par- 
ties. Certainly  the  growth  of  the  city 
must  always  mean  increased  revenue 
to  the  railroad  company. 


In   addition   to   the   trolley    service 

furnished  by  the  Hartford  Street 
Railway  Company,  the  city  is  very 
materially  aided  by  other  street  car 
lines.  Within  the  city  limits  these 
suburban  lines  are  operated  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Hartford  Street  Rail- 
way Company.  The  two  lines  to 
Springfield  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  Hartford,  Manchester 
and  Rockville  Tramway  Company  is 
a  notable  local  enterprise  operating 
an  electric  railway  from  Hartford 
through  Manchester  to  South  Man- 
chester, and  to  Rockville,  with  still 
further  extensions.  The  line  serves 
a » large  population  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  Its  origin  and  devel- 
opment are  due,  to  a  largo  extent,  to 
Hon.  Maro  S.  Chapman,  its  president. 
who  has  brought  to  its  construction 
and  operation  a  judgment  and  en- 
thusiasm that  could  not  fail  of  suc- 
cess.    By  its  frequent  service,  this  line 


ONE    OF    OLDEST    LANDMARKS    IN    HARTFORD    RKCENTU     K\     IP 


Historic  old  mansion  of  Hon.  Joseph  Talcott,  governor  of   Connecticut    ,   .4-17,1.  «***  "«   Jj"   « 
and  political  discussions  of  the  day,  stood  on  south  corner  of  Talcott  and    Main   streets,  and   was  designed    a     tew 
years  ago— Site  is  now  occupied  by  large  retail  establishment. 
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WHERE    HARTFORD    SECURES    ITS    WATER    SUPPLY ONE    OF    SIX    RESERVOIRS 


brings  Rockville  and  Manchester  and 
Hartford  into  intimate  association 
with  each  other. 

The  completion  of  the  new  bridge 
will  make  the  thriving  town  of  East 
Hartford  practically  a  part  of  Hart- 
ford, with  a  trolley  service  as  com- 
plete and  convenient  as  that  of  any 
part  of  the  city.  The  Connecticut 
Railway  and  Lighting  Company  con- 
nects us  with  New  Britain  and  Plain- 
ville,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bristol  and  Plainville  Tramway  Com- 
pany, with  Bristol,  Forestville, 
Terryville,  Southington  and  other 
communities  in  the  territory,  while 
the  Farmington  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, on  the  west  gives  Farmington 
and  Unionville  convenient  access  to 
the  city.  With  these  railroad  and 
trolley  facilities,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  is  assured,  and  its  enter- 
prising merchants  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties suggested  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  their  wares. 

The  parks  of  Hartford  are  another 


valuable  asset  in  the  inventory  of  its 
development  and  prosperity.  Of  the 
entire  park  area  of  1,200  acres,  520 
acres  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  the 
remaining  680  acres  being  still  under 
the  management  of  the  Keney  Park; 
trustees.  A  recent  report  of  the  park 
board  shows  that  the  city  parks  have 
been  cared  for  and  maintained  in  ex- 
cellent condition  at  an  expense  for 
the  past  year  of  forty-six  cents  per 
capita  of  the  city's  population.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  actual 
market  value  of  the  parks  now  owned 
by  the  city  exceeds  $2,500,000  —  a 
sum  much  in  excess  of  their  cost  to 
the  city.  These  beautiful  breathing 
spaces,  so  refreshing  and  delightful 
to  the  people,  have  played  no  small 
part  in  the  municipal  economy.  They 
have  served  to  increase  the  city's 
grand  list  from  time  to  time  by  en- 
hancing the  values  of  abutting  prop- 
erties. As  the  trolleys  bring  people 
to  Hartford  by  reason  of  their  con- 
venience, the  parks  cannot  fail  to  at- 
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tract  residents  to  the  city  by  the 
charm  of  their  wholesomeness  and 
beauty.  A  summer  day  spent  in  the 
parks  of  Hartford  will  be  full  to 
overflowing  with  variety  and  delight. 
The  munificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Colt  of  the  grounds  of  the  estate 
known  as  "Armsmear"  and  the  long 
stretch  of  meadow  to  the  east  of  it, 
for  park  purposes,  is  but  another  tes- 
timonial of  her  love  for  the  city  by 
one  whose  gift  of  mind  and  heart 
endeared  her  to  social  life  and  made 
her  prominent  in  all  its  works  of  char- 
ity and  beneficence. 

The  grounds  on  Wethersfield  Ave- 
nue are  improved  and  adorned,  and 
delightfully  attractive ;  the  meadow 
land,  at  small  expense,  can  be  used 
for  much  needed  play  grounds.  Of 
all  the  parks  of  Hartford,  Colt  Park 


is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  most 

useful   and  popular. 

Hartford  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  at  reasonable  cost.  The  city 
owns  its  own  water  works,  and  the 
administration  of  this  department  may 
serve  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
all  public  utilities  might  possibly  be 
administered  in  American  cities.  It 
is  practically  the  same  method 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  Clyde  as  a  great  waterway.  The 
Clyde  trustees  have  powers  and  du- 
ties quite  similar  to  those  of  Hart- 
ford's water  board.  It  is  possible 
that  public  utilities  might  be  ade- 
quately administered  by  our  Amer- 
ican municipalities  by  separate 
boards  invested  with  certain  char- 
ter powers  and  duties,  each  oper- 
ating as     independent     corporations, 


WITHSTANDING    THE    MARCH    OK     BUSINESS     PROGRESS 

Where  Waverly  Building  now  stands  on  Main  street,  Hartford— Old  home  of  James  B,  Homer—  From  old  rhoto 
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WHEN    CHURCHES    WERE    ALONE    IN    ARCHITECTURAL    MASSIVENESS 


Old  photograph  of  Main  street,  Hartford,  between  South  Baptist  (Elm  street)  and  South  Congregational 

(Buckingham) 


WHEN    CAPITOL    AVENUE    WAS    KNOWN    AS    COLLEGE    STREET 
Old  Perkins  Homestead  stood  on  north  corner  at  Main  street 
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OLD    ISAAC    BLISS    HOME    WHICH    STOOD    ON    BUSHNELL    PARK WEST  SIDE 

OF    TRINITY    STREET 


subject,  at  least  so  far  as  outlay  and 
rates  are  concerned,  to  the  approving 
vote  of  the  council  and  the  freemen 
of  the  city.  With  receipts  for  the 
past  year  of  $457,718.77,  and  dis- 
bursements of  $189,398.49,  the  water 
service  of  the  city  must  be  conceded 
to  be  a  paying"  investment. 

Hartford  has  two  well-developed, 
competent  hospitals,  each  practical  ly 
under  private  management,  and  each 
doing  a  noble  work  for  the  relief  of 
the.  sick  and  injured.  The  older  of 
the  two  —  the  Hartford  Hospital  — 
was  dedicated  May  19,  1859.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  was  one  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  all  contributed, 
with  the  exception  of  $5,000,  by  in- 
dividuals. A  children's  ward  has 
been  erected  and  is  now  in  use — a  gift 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Eliza  Trum- 
bull Robinson. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  is 
a     tuberculosis     hospital     on     Cedar 


mountain,  for  the  treatment  oi  incipi- 
ent cases  of  consumption.  It  will  be 
re-opened  in  October  of  this  year.  A 
touching  incident  in  connection  with 
this  institution  is  the  contribution  b\ 
the  workingmen  oi  Hartford  towards 
free  beds  for  wage-earners  suffering 
from  this  disease,  which  contribution 
has  reached  the  handsome  sum  oi 
about  $5,000.  A  home  for  nurses  is 
a  part  of  the  equipment  oi  the  Hart 
ford  1  [ospital,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood oi  $0^.000.  The  OKI  People's 
Home  is  also  an  adjunct  oi  this  hos- 
pital, and  was  erected  to  provide  a 
home  for  aged  people  oi  both  sexes 
who  were  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  care  required  b\  the 
increasing  infirmities  oi  old  age.  It 
makes  no  distinction  oi  race  or  con- 
dition in  the  distribution  oi  its  benefi- 
cence, and  simply  requires  that  the  re- 
cipient oi  its  bounty  must  be  a  citi- 
zen  oi   Connecticut,    not    under   sixtv 


REV.     WILLIAM    W.    PATTON,    D.    D. 


RT.    REV.     T.    C.     BROWNELL,    D.    D. 


Installed  pastor  Fourth  Congre 
gational  Church  in  1846 


SOME     OLD-TIME 

HARTFORD 
CLERGYMEN 


First  president  Trinity  College. 
Elected  in  1824 


REV.  ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE,    D.  D. 

First  rector  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 
Installed  1842 


REV. 


FATHER        JOHN    BRADY 


Pastor  first  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Connecticut— 1837 
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RABBI     ISAAC    MAYER 
One  of  first  Rabbis  in  Hartford 

years  of  age  and  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. The  handsome  grounds  and 
building  cost  about  $121,000. 

The  patients  in  the  Hartford  Hos- 
pital proper  have  averaged,  the  past 
year,  234.  In  aid  of  this  hospital, 
the  state  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,  and  the  city  provides 
for  the  treatment  of  indigent  patients 
an  annual  fund  of  $17,000.  In  connec- 
tion with  hospital  work  in  the  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  pavilion  for 
contagious  cases,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  which  amount  was  contrib- 
uted by  citizens. 

In  .1897  another  hospital  was  in- 
corporated in  Hartford,  viz.,  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital.  Bishop  Tierney  and  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford 
were  instrumental  in  its  organization. 
It  is  doing  a  great  work  in  curing- 
sickness  and  alleviating  distress,  and 
one  of  its  attractive  features  is  the 
fact  that  it  permits  the  patient  to  be 
treated  wholly  by  his  own  physician. 
The  growing  demands  at  this  institu- 
tion are  being  met  by  its  capable 
management  by  a  commodious  en- 
largement of  its  original  somewhat- 
restricted  quarters. 

The  Union  for  Home  Work  is  one 
of  our  most  earnest  and  enterprising 


charities.  Many  a  child  from  the 
slums  of  the  city  has  had  occasion  to 
rise  up  and  call  it  blessed.  It  collects 
and  distributes  the  offerings  of  an 
intelligent  and  humane  generosity,  and 
is  daily  bringing  to  many  a  despairing 
heart  and  home  its  blessed  guidance 
and  deliverance. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount 
disbursed  by  the  city  annually  in 
charities,  the  churches  and  benevolent 
societies  are  spending  in  the  aggre- 
gate, great  sums  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty,  and  these  amounts 
— the  result  of  individual  contribu- 
tions— are  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  careful  and  competent  man- 
agement. No  unfortunate,  deserving 
or  undeserving,  need  suffer  in  Hart- 
ford for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  generous  city,  and  its  people 
a  kindly  people. 

The  old  bridge  across  the  Connecti- 
cut river  has  passed  away.  Its  own- 
ers were  organized  as  a  close  corpo- 
ration under  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  in  1809,  and  erected 
and  maintained  a  structure  affording 
passage  across  the  river  for  an  estab- 
lished toll,  till  by  act  approved  May 
19,  1887,  and  subsequent  legislation 
it  was  made  free  by  the  Legis- 
lature. In  the  year  1895  it  was  "de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  present  temporary   structure   was 


m% 


REV.    J.     W.     PENNINGTON 

Fugitive  Slave  Pastor  Colored  Congregation— iS;v 
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SITE    OF    RAILROAD    STATION    IN    HARTFORD     ABOUT     1870 


Hartford  and  New  Haven  railroad  was  chartered  in  1835; 
ford  late  in  1839 — Road  from  Hartford  to  Springfield  was 


erected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  The  magnificent  new  bridge 
is  a  project  conceived  by  United 
States  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
who  was  named  in  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  creating  a  bridge 
commision  as  first  on  the  list,  and  who 
as  its  chairman  has  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  the  development  of 
the  enterprise.  The  proposed  bridge 
is  a  structure  about  1,200  feet  long, 
affording  a  highway  over  the  river 
eighty  feet  in  width.  The  Jamaica 
bridge,  erected  across  the  Clyde  at  the 
head  of  navigation  in  Glasgow,  is  of 
exactly  this  width,  but  much  snorter, 
as  it  is  composed  of  seven  narrow 
spans,  while  the  Connecticut  river 
bridge  has  eight  exceptionally  broad 
ones.  The  Glasgow  bridge  was  dedi- 
cated in  1899,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  eightieth  birthday,  and  was 
the  third  bridge  successively  thrown 
across  the  Clyde  at  this  point.  The 
first  was  thirty  feet  in  width,  the  sec- 
ond sixty  feet,  and  the  present,  eighty 
feet.  It  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  bridge  now  being  erected 
.across    the    Connecticut.      The    com- 


opened  from  New  Haven  to  Meriden  in  1838,  and  to  Hart- 
opened  in  1844  with  through  rail  connection  with  New  York 

pletion  of  the  latter,  now  in  sight,  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hart- 
ford. Its  cost,  some  two  and  one-half 
millions,  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
city's  most  profitable  investments. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  modern  life 
of  Hartford  is  its  newspapers.  The 
city  is  particularly  distinguished  in 
having  within  its  borders  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  country — the  Hart- 
ford C  our  ant.  Founded  in  1764,  this 
newspaper  has  absorbed  in  its  prog- 
ress, from  to  time,  more  than  one 
hundred  other  journals,  and  still 
stands  as  an  embodiment  of  historical 
antiquity  and  modern  excellence. 
Among  its  editors  were  numbered 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  —  names  to 
conjure  with  in  the  political  and  lit- 
erary world.  The  present  newspaper 
is  equipped  with  every  modern  me- 
chanical appliance  and  its  editorial  de- 
partment is  fortunate  in  being  guided 
by  the  accomplishments  and  skill  of 
a  trained  journalist  —  Charles  Hop- 
kins Clark.  No  city  in  all  this  broad 
land  can  boast  a  more  ably  edited 
journal.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
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ASYLUM    AVENUE    BAPTIST    CHURCH     AT    HARTFORD 
Organized  1872 


TRINITY    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 
Organized  in  1859— Present  edifice  consecrated  iSqq 
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SOUTH    PARK    METHODIST    CHURCH 
t     Organized  1869— Dedicated  1875 


SOUTH    BAPTIST    CHURCH    AT    HARTFORD 
Organized  1834— Dedicated  1854 
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FARMINGTON    AVENUE    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH 
Present  edifice  dedicated  1899 


the  late  Robert  Bonner  of  New  York, 
in  his  youthful  days,  was  a  composi- 
tor on  the  Courant. 

The  Hartford  Times  is  "probably 
the  largest  six-days-a-week  journal 
in  the  country."  In  1899  it  installed 
a  sextuple  press,  capable  of  produc- 
ing from  24,000  to  72,000  papers  per 
hour,  and  two  years  later  this  capacity 
was  doubled.  No  other  city  of  the 
size  of  Hartford  can  boast  such  a 
plant.  The  first  issue  of  the  Daily 
Times  was  published  March  2,  1841, 
at  which  time  Alfred  E.  Burr 
had  become  the  sole  owner  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Burr,  who  was  born  in 
Hartford  March  27,  181 5,  was  de- 
scended, on  his  father's  side,  from 
Benjamin  Burr,  one  of  the  party  who 
came  to  Connecticut  and  founded  the 
city  in  1636.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  he  set  out  to  learn  the  printer's 
trade  and  to  support  himself.  Em- 
ployed upon  the  Hartford  Courant, 
first  as  an  apprentice,  then  as  com- 
positor and  foreman,  he  conducted 
himself  so  well  and  capably  as  to  re- 
ceive the  offer  of  an  interest  in  the 
paper,  but  declined  the  advantage 
thus  tendered  because  its  acceptance 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  political 
opinions.  The  Hartford  Weekly  Times 
was  first  issued  in  1817,  and  was  still 
merely    a    weekly    paper    when    Mr. 


OLD    PEARL    STREET    CHURCH 

Organized    1S51 — Erected    1852  — Now   merged    with 
Farnungton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 


Burr  purchased  a  half  interest  in  it 
in  1839.  Having  acquired  the  other 
half  interest  by  purchase.  Mr.  Burr 
began  a  daily  edition,  as  before  stated, 
in  1841.  and  thus  the  Hartford  Daily 
Times  was  born. 

So  interesting  was  this  man's  vig- 
orous character  that  1  here  note  some 
Jot   the  personal  qualities  that  domin- 
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ASYLUM    HILL    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH 
Organized  1864— Dedicated  1866 


^         f 


WINDSOR   AVENUE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH ORGANIZED    1870 


NORTH    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 
Present  edifice  dedicated  1874 
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ST.     JOHN  S    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 
Organized  1841—  Consecrated  1842 


ated  his  life.  The  stories  which  I 
have  enjoyed  hearing  related  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  am  given  per- 
mission to  tell  here;  many  of  them 
have  never  before  been  publicly  told. 

Interesting,  indeed,  are  the  recol- 
lections of  Mrs.  Ella  Burr  McManus, 
the  beloved  daughter  of  Alfred  E. 
Burr,  and  one  of  the  few  who  were 
taken  into  his  intimacy. 

"When  my  father  wanted  to  buy 
an  interest  in  the  Times,"  she  says,  "it 
was  then  a  small  weekly.  He  went 
to  the  office  and  taking  up  one  of  the 


papers,  pointed  out  to  Henry  A. 
Mitchell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor. 
where  improvements  could  be  made, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  buy  an  in- 
terest in  the  paper.  Mr  Mitchell  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposition  and  made  no  decisive 
reply.  Gideon  Welles,  afterwards 
Secretary  o\  the  Navy,  was  sitting 
in  the  office  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  paper, 
and  the  element  of  strength 
there  was  in  it  was  owing  to  him  and 
to   the    Hon.    Tohn    M.    Niles.   also   a 
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ST.     THOMAS      EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 
Organized  1870 — Dedicated  1872 


FIRST    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH 

Organized  1851  —  Present  edifice  dedicated  1870 


contributor.  After  my  father  left  the 
office,  Mr.  Welles,  as  he  afterwards 
told  him,  said  to  Mr.  Mitchell:  'You 
accept  that  young  man's  offer;  I  like 
his  looks.  He's  a  strong  character.' 
"I  often  met  Mr.  Welles  in  the 
Times  office,  but  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  on  Main  street.  We  had  a 
little  talk  and  naturally  reference  was 
made  to  my  father,  of  whom  Mr. 
Welles  said :    'I  have  met  many  men, 


both  in  national  and  international 
affairs,  but  I  never  met  a  man  of  so 
fine  and  rare  a  nature  as 'that  of  Al- 
fred Burr.  I  love  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother.' 

"This  friendship  lasted  till  death. 
Mr  Welles'  change  of  politics  did  not 
weaken  it  in  the  least.  While  my 
father's  more  intimate  friends  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  finer 
traits  of  his  character,  no  one  outside. 
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INTERIOR    ST.     JOSEPH  S    ROMAN    CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL    AT     HARTFORD 
Corner  stone  laid  1877 — Consecrated  189a 


his  own  family  knew  the  delicate  side 
of  his  nature,  nor  the  unusual  extent 
of  his  tenderness,  sympathy  and  love. 
These  attributes  were  continually 
manifested  in  his  home  life,  and  to- 
gether with  his  innate  sense  of 
humor,  they  made  him  a  most  lov- 
able companion,  as  well  as  father  and 
brother.     Since  his  death    nearly  six 


years  ago3  it  has  touched  me  deeply 
that  many  people,  including  strangers, 

have  stopped  me  on  the  street  and 
related  deeds  of  kindness  which  he 
had  extended  to  them." 

Intimate  insights  into  the  forceful 
character  of  this  distinguished  Hart- 
ford editor,  whose  life  story  would 
require  a   volume  and   which    1    hope 
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YOUNG    MENS    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION    AT    HARTFORD 
Organized  i8;8— Present  edifice  opened  1893 


ST.     FRANCIS    HOSPITAL    AT    HARTFORD 

Incorporated  1897 
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HARTFORD    HOSPITAL 

Chartered   1854 — Dedicated   1859 


may  some  time  be  written,  are  given 
by  his  sister,  Miss  Frances  Ellen 
Burr,  one  of  our  most  progressive 
women. 

VMy  brother,  as  a  child,  seemed  to 
see  through  everything  that  partook 
of  sham,  or  was  not  in  his  eyes 
thoroughly  genuine,"  she  says,  "This 
can  be  illustrated  by  relating  a  little 
incident  of  his  childhood  days.  On 
the*  death  of  his  grandfather,  a  group 


of  young  girls  (his  cousins)  were 
bewailing  his  loss  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : 

'Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  grandfather's 
dead !'  Another  would  take  up  the 
refrain ;  'Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  that 
grandfather's  dead !'  And  so  it  went 
the  rounds,  till  this  child,  the  young- 
est of  them  all,  began  to  think  there 
was  rather  too  much  show  of  grief, 
and   made   up   his    mind,    as   he   said 


TUBERCULOSIS    HOSPITAL    AT    HARTFORD    ON    CEDAR    MOUNTAIN 
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BROWN    SCHOOL    AT    HARTFORD 

Occupied  1868— Contains  34  rooms  including  annex  built  in  1897 
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HARTFORD    POST    OFFICE    AS    REMODELED    IN     1905 
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ASYLUM    AVENUE    (WEST    MIDDLE)    SCHOOL    AT    HARTFORD 
Occupied  1873 


years  afterwards,  that  he  would  break 
up  that  sort  of  thing,  so  he  spoke  up 
boldly :  Tm  glad  grandfather's 
dead !'  This  put  a  new  phase  on 
matters,  and  one  of  the  young  miss- 
es, forgetting  her  grief,  gave  the  child 
a  good  shaking,  saying:  'You  little 
rascal !  glad  your  grandfather,  is 
dead !  What  do  you  mean  ?'  I  mean 
that  I'm  glad  that  grandfather's 
dead,'  stoutly  maintained  the  child. 
Shaking  could  not  turn  him,  thoneh 


undoubtedly  he  thought  as  much  of 
his  grandfather  as  any  one  there. 

"This  trait  grew  with  his  growth, 
an  utter  repugnance  to  all  outside 
show  of  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart. 
As  to  religion,  though  he  had  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  true  kind,  he  had 
no  use  for  creeds  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  he  felt,  live  on  the  exter- 
nal only.  Oral  prayers  always 
seemed  to  him  as  though  addressed 
to  earthlv  ears. 


WADSWORTH    STREET    (SOUTH)    SCHOOL    AT    HARTFORD 
Occupied  1SS7 — Contains  45  school  rooms 
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HARTFORD    GOLF    CLUB 
Organized  1896 


"Perhaps  the  following  incident 
emphasizes  the  character  of  the  man 
as  strongly  as  any.  My  brother 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the 
Hartford  C  our  ant  office,  where  his 
ability  and  faithfulness  endeared  him 


to  the  then  owners  of  the  paper.  Af- 
ter thoroughly  testing  him  and  seeing 
of  what  timber  he  was  made,  the 
senior  owner  of  the  paper,  George 
Goodwin,  was  anxious  to  have  him 
become  the   owner,   editor   and   nian- 


COUNTRY  CLUR  AT  FARMING  TON 
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HISTORIC    ALLYN    HOUSE    AT    HARTFORD 

Remodeled  1899  at  cost  of  $150,000 


ager  of  the  paper,  and  he  made  him 
such  nattering  offers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  young  man  had  no  security 
except  his  own  sterling  character, 
that  few  young  men  could  have  re- 
fused him,  especially  in  those  days 
when  the  openings  to  a  successful 
career  were  rare.  After  telling  my 
brother  what  he  would  do  in  the  mat- 
ter, Mr  Goodwin  added  these  con- 
ditions :  That  he  was  to  join  the  Whig- 
party  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Centre  church.  My  brother  saw 
just  what  he  could  do  with  the  paper, 
and  that  suddenly  was  laid  open  be- 
fore him  a  plain  and  easy  road  to 
success,  or,  as  he  put  it,  'a  fortune 
lay  at  my  feet.'  But  the  conditions 
were  not  to  his  liking.  He  told  Mr. 
Goodwin  that  he  would  think  of  it 
over  night  and  give  him  his  answer  in 
the  morning.  He  took  the  matter 
home,  went  to  bed  and  did  not  sleep 


much  that  night.  The  next  morning 
he  was  still  undecided,  and  as  he  has 
often  told  me  of  this  crisis  in  his  life, 
he  said :  'This  thing  has  got  to  be  set- 
tled right  here  and  now.'  He  sat  hold- 
ing one  of  his  boots  in  his  hand,  and  so 
intense  was  his  thought  that  he  held 
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MAYORS    OF    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 1862-1880 

Note — These  portraits  of  old-time  mayors  are  from  the  Municipal  Register 
by  courtesy  of  Henry  F.  Smith 
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it  out  in  front  of  him  some  time. 
Suddenly  he  thrust  his  foot  into  the 
boot  and  bringing  it  down  on  the 
floor  with  a  vigorous  stamp  he  said: 
'No,  never  can  I  accept  these  con- 
ditions !'  That  settled  it.  Gibral- 
tar could  have  been  moved  as  easily 
as  he  after  that  decision.  He  could 
not  become  a  member  of  any  church 
as  a  matter  of  business,  thus  putting 
on  religion  as  a  cloak  to  help  him  on 
the  road  to  worldly  success.  He  had 
a  thorough  contempt  for  hyprocrisy. 
And  with  his  ideas  of  Democracy 
he  could  not  support  the  Whig  party. 
"When  Mr.  Goodwin  heard  his 
decision  he  was  much  affected.  He 
knew  the  calibre  of  the  man  and  what 
the  paper  would  become  in  his  hands. 
He  also  had  a  genuine  affection  for 
him,  and  wanted  him  to  take  the 
path  he  had  marked  out,  a  path  he 


felt  sure  would  lead  to  success.  But 
my  brother,  with  no  money,  with 
nothing  but  his  own  sterling  charac- 
ter, better  than  all  else,  had  the 
the 


strength    to    refuse 


glittering' 


prize. 

"When  my  brother  took  the  Hart- 
ford Times  in  hand  he  had  to  borrow 
money.  He  borrowed  it  of  the  old 
Hartford  Bank,  whose  c.ishier  was 
Henry  A.  Perkins,  sometimes  called 
"Old  Spike,"  from  his  tall,  straight 
figure,  and  his  dealings  with  others, 
as  straight  and  upright  as  his 
person.  My  brother's  note  was 
endorsed  by  a  man  named  S.  B, 
Grant,  who  at  that  time  cut  a  pretty 
wide  swath,  financially  speaking. 
He  made  quite  a  display  of  wealth 
whether  he  possessed  much  or  not. 
He  afterwards  did  some  crooked 
financial   work  and  ran  awav.     This, 
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Henry  C.  Dwight  1890-1892  Leverett  Brainard  1894-1896 

MAYORS    OF    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 1880-I9OO 

*Miles  B.  Preston's  term  extended  on  from  1896-98  to  1900 
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1  of  course,  disturbed  my  brother,  and 
fearing  his  note  might  be  protested 
he  went  to  the  bank  and  told  Mr. 
Perkins  that  had  he  known  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Grant  he  would  never 
have  had  him  endorse  his  note. 
Mr.  Perkins  looked  at  him  a  minute 
in  silence  and  then  broke  out:  'Did 
you  think  we  loaned  you  money 
on  the  strength  of  that  man's  en- 
dorsement? Not  at  all.  We  watch 
young  men  carefully  and  we  size 
them  up  pretty  well.  We  saw  what 
you  were,  and  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  your  own  character  that  we  loaned 
you  money.  We  knew  it  was  safe 
in  your  hands.  We  cared  nothing 
about  your  endorser.'" 

This  story  is  well  worth  the  tell- 
ing, illustrating  as  it  does  the  possi- 
bility of  young  men  who  build  up  a 


character  that  furnishes  the  strongest 
kind  of  endorsement. 

Connected  with  Alfred  Burr  in  his 
building  of  a  great  newspaper  was 
his  able  brother,  Frank  Burr,  who 
while  in  the  government  service  at 
Washington,  began  writing  letters 
of  a  pronounced  literary  quality  to 
the  Times,  and  later  returned  to 
Hartford  to  become  an  editorial  writ- 
er. For  more  than  fifty-two  years 
the  two  Burr  brothers  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  Times,  Alfred  Burr  indit- 
ing the  vigorous  political  editorials, 
and  Frank  Burr  giving  attention  to 
contemporary  matters  of  a  more  liter- 
ary nature.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record  in  American  journalism. 
Both  of  the  brothers  died  within  about 
a  year  of  each  other. 

The  career  of  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Burr, 
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ALEXANDER    HARBISON 
Mayor  1900-2 

beginning  as  an  humble  compositor  in 
a  newspaper  office  and  rising  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  to  the  editing  and 
ownership  of  one  of  Connecticut's 
greatest  newspapers,  may  well  excite 
the  admiration  and  emulation  of 
every  right-minded  American  boy. 
Born  in  Hartford,  he  wrought  out  his 
destiny  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  while 
many  another,  contemporary  with 
him,  went  far  afield  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune.  In 
any  analysis,  the  foundations  of  his 
success  will  be  found  in  a  clear  head, 
conservative  judgment,  unfailing 
courage,  and  an  honest  and  kindly 
heart.  The  great  paper  he  founded 
has  grown  in  importance  and  influence 
in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  and 
the  Hartford  Times,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship  of  Willie 
O.  Burr  has  justified  the  best  hopes 
and  expectations  of  its  warmest  ad- 
mirers, while  the  business  capacity  of 
its  manager,  Rufus  H.  Jackson, 
has  provided  the  journal  with  a  plant 
of  unsurpassed  mechanical  excellence, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  most  enter- 
prising business  establishments 
throughout  the  state. 

The  newspapers  of  Hartford  have 
much  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  public  opinion.  I  have  outlined 
the  careers  of  the  two  oldest  journals 


IGNATIUS    SULLIVAN 
Mayor  1902-4 

in  the  city.  To-day  there  are  other 
younger  but  nevertheless  forceful 
leaders  of  public  thought. 

The  Hartford  Post  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
It  was  established  in  1858  by  J.  M. 
Scofield  as  a  morning  newspaper  and 
a  Douglas  organ.  Immediately  after 
the   Civil   War   it   became   influential 
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Hartford,  QElober  29 tk,  1764. 

F  all  the  Arts  which  have  been  introduc'd  amongfr.  Mankind,  for  the  civilizing  Human-Nature,  and  rendering  Life 
agreeable  and  happy,  none  appear  of  greater  Advantage  than  that  of  Printing :  for  hereby  the  greateft  Genius'? 
of  all  Ages,  and  Nations,  live  and  fpeak  for  the  Benefit  of  future  Generations. — 


Was  it  not  for  the  Prefs,  we  fhould  be  left  almoll  intirely  ignorant  of  a41  thofe  noble  Sentiments  which  the  AntienU 
were  endow'd-with. 

By  this  Art,  Men  are  brought  acquainted  with  each  other,  though  never  fo  remote,  as  to  Age  or  Situation ;  "it  lays  open 
to  View,  the  Manners,  Genius  and  Policy  of  all  Nations  and  Countries  and  faithfully  tranfmits  them  to  Pofterity. — But  not 
to  infift  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  this  Art  in  general,  which  muft  be  obvious  to  every  One,  whofe  Thoughts  are  the  leaft  extefive. 

The  Benefit  of  a  Weekly  Paper,  mult  in  particular  have  its  Advantages,  as  it  is  the  Channel  which  conveys  the  History 
of  the  prefent  Times  to  every  Part  of  the  World* 

The  Articles  of  News  from  the  different  Papers  (which  we  (hall  receive  every  Saturday,  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces) 
that  mail  appear  to  us,  to  be  moil  authentic  and  interefting  mail  always  be  carefully  mferted  ;  and  great  Care  will  be 
tsken  to  collect  from  Time  to  Time  all  domeftic  Occurrences,  that  are  worthy  the  Notice  of  the  Publick;  for  which,  we 
fhall  always  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Correfpondents,  within  whofe  Knowledge  they  may  happen. 

The  CONNECTICUT  COURANT,  (a  Specimen  of  which,  the  Publick  are  now  prefented  with)  will,  on  due  En^ 
couragement  be  continued  every  Monday,  beginning  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  November,  next:  Which  Encouragement 
we  hope  to  deferve,  by  a  coftant  Endeavour  to1'  render  this  Paper  ufeful,  and  entertaining,  not  only  as  a  Channel  for  News, 
but  alhlting  to  all  Thofe  who  may  have  Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  \t  as  an.  Advertifer. 

gi5*Subfcriptions  for  this  Paper;  will  be  taken  in  at  the  Frinting-Office,  near  the  North-Mecting-Houfe,  in  Hartford. 
FACS  IMILE    OF    FIRST    COPY    OF    THE    HISTORIC    OLD    CONNECTICUT    COURANT 

in  Republican  politics.  The  late  ability.  The  president  admired  and 
Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  cabinet  mem-  loved  his  secretary,  and  recognized 
ber  and  minister  to  Russia,  was  its  that  the  latter 's  judgment  and  fair- 
editor  for  sometime.  In  1868  it  be-  ness  did  much  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
came  an  evening  newspaper  and  the  ment  arising  from  conflicting  claims 
late  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  one  of  the  of  precedence  and  consideration.  John 
best  known  of  the  last  century  edi-  Addison  Porter  (reduced  the  social 
tors  in  Connecticut,  was  the  control-  life  of  the  White  House  to  a  system — 
ling  editorial  power.  Since  then  the  a  system  that  saved  the  chief  executive 
Post  has  been  directed  by  many  capa-  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  Had 
ble  and  prominent  men.  One  of  its  he  lived  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
best  known  editors  has  been  the  late  his  portrait  would  have  been  added  to 
John  Addison  Porter  who  was  long  a  that  of  the  governors  of  our  common- 
considerable  figure  in  the  affairs  of  wealth  in  the  state  library. 
Hartford  and  of  Connecticut.  De-  The  Hartford  Telegram,  a  morn- 
feated  in  his  ambition  to  occupy  the  ing  Democratic  newspaper,  was  es- 
gubernatorial  chair,  he  commended  tablished  in  1883  by  D-  C.  Birdsall 
himself  to  the  lamented  President  and  William  Parsons.  In  1885  the 
McKinley,  by  his  tact  and  executive  late  Col.  E.  M.     Graves     became  its 
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editor.  To-day  it  is  in  control  of 
competent  business  men  and  enjoys 
the  patronage  and  confidence  of  our 
great  and  important  so-called  working 
classes,  which  are  in  fact  the  sinew 
and  mainstay  of  every  community, 
the  stalwart  and  healthy  physical 
body  of  the  municipality.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  is  Edward 
R.  Doyle,  A.  M.  Grogan,  treasurer. 

In  1867  the  Journal  was  established 
and  from  1869  its  editor  and  publisher 
was  the  late  Captain  Joseph  H.  Bar- 
num,  who  transformed  it  into  a  Sun- 
day newspaper  in  1874,  the  property 
now  being  conducted  by  his  son, 
Charles  H.  Barnum. 

In  1876  the  Sunday  Globe  was 
established  by  C.  W.  Griswold,  and 
to-day  it  fills  a  wide  and  important 
field.  It  is  an  attractive  and  widely 
read  newspaper,  owned  by  Emil  F. 
and  William  L.  Linke,  progressive 
business  men,  and  to-day  under  the 
editorship  of  Frank  G.  Macomber, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Will  Loomis. 

The  journalistic  fraternity  of 
Hartford  comprises  men  of  integrity 


who  are  co-operating  in  holding  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  to  a 
high  standard.  In  my  own  public 
life  I  meet  the  newspaper  represent- 
atives daily  and  take  great  pleasure 
in  recording  at  this  time  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  their  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, their  discriminating  judgment 
and  their  conscientious  labors.  The 
editorial  staffs  of  our  newspapers  are 
the  great  silent  workers  upon  whom 
we  may  faithfully  rely  for  an  accurate 
record  of  the  multitudinous  events 
that  make  a  day's  doings.  A  tre- 
mendous responsibility  rests  upon 
them  and  they  are  fulfilling  their 
duties  commendably. 

Hartford  is  very  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  names  that  have 
adorned  her  annals.  Three  writers 
of  world-wide  reputation  were  co- 
temporaries  in  the  literary  and  social 
life  of  the  city,  viz.,  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens, Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Of  these  the 
authors  of  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden" 
and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  have  passed 
away.  Mr  Clemens,  alone  of  the  trio, 
remains.  Though  in  these  later 
years  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
another  state,  yet  the  home  that  he 
built  here,  and  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful books,  "A  Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur's  Court,"  will  always 
identify  him  with  Hartford. 

Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  one  en*  the 
sweetest  of  the  New  England  sing- 
ers, dying  in  1865,  made  Hartford 
her  home  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Her  friend  Emma  W'illard,  authoress 
of  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,"  was  indebted  to  Hartford  for 
her  early  education.  John  G.  C. 
Brainard,  though  a  .waive  of  New 
London,  did  some  of  his  best  work  as 
editor  of  "The  Connecticut  Mirror/' 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  better  known 
by  his  nom  de  plume  of  "Peter  Parley" 
was  one  oi  the  writers  of  modern 
Hartford.  James  Dixon,  though  a 
Hartford  lawyer,  did  some  creditable 
work  in  verse.  Two  of  his  sonnets 
are  to  be   found   in   the  collection  of 
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ALFRED    E.     BURR 
Distinguished  Editor 

Leigh  Hunt's  "Book  of  the  Sonnet." 
James  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  his- 
torian and  antiquary,  is  another  name 
distinguished  in  letters  that  must  be 
credited  to  Hartford.  His  daughter, 
Miss  Annie  Elliot  Trumbull,  has  done 
some  notable  work  in  fiction,  while 
her  magazine  articles  and  book  re- 
views evidence  her  talent  for  literary 
criticism.  Her  novel,  "Life's  Com- 
mon Way,"  is  rich  in  character  de- 
lineation, brighfened  with  the  play  of 
a  humor  that  is  always  good-natured, 
and  pointed  with  sarcasm  that  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  correct  and  im- 
prove rather  than  condemn  and  de- 
stroy. 

Henry  C.  Robinson,  eminent  as 
a  lawyer,  was  no  less  so  in  his  na- 
tive state  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 
Careless  of  the  fate  of  his  many  in- 
spiring and  eloquent  efforts,  he  never 
collected  them  in     permanent     form. 


His  "Constitutional  History  of  Con- 
necticut" is  a  masterpiece  of  elegant 
diction  and  historic  accuracy,  and 
will  retain  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  state.  Horace  Bush- 
nell  to  whose  efforts  the  city  is  indebt- 
ed for  "Bushnell  Park,"  was,  during 
his  life  in  Hartford,  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  letters  and  theology,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  abroad. 
His  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural" 
marks  an  era  in  the  thought  of  his 
age,  while  few  books  have  excited  so 
heated  a  controversy  among  clergy 
and  laity  alike  as  his  "Vicarious  Sac- 
rifice." The  Yale  Lectures  of  Na- 
thaniel J.  Burton,  so  long  connected 
with  the  Park  Church,  are  of  perma- 
nent literary  value.  George  Denison 
Prentice,  who  died  in  1870,  was  the 
author  of  a  life  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
wrote  verse  that  was  much  admired. 
He  was  succeeded,  as  editor  of 
The  Weekly  Review,  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Henry  Howard 
Brownell  (1820 — 1872),  was  a  poet 
of  a  high  order.     Rose  Terry  Cooke 


CHARLES    DUDLEY     WARNER 
Eminent  Litterateur 
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YDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY,  POETESS  SOS      am 


(1827 — 1872),  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  and  Annie  Trumbull  Slossoxi 
have  each  added  much  to  the  literary 
renown  of  the  citv. 

George  H.  Clark  (1809— 1881) 
was  the  author  of  "Knickerbocker," 
"Undertow"  and  other  works.  One 
of  the  most  ambitious  poetical  works 
of  the  new  world  was  the  "Colum- 
biad,"  whose  author,  Joel  Barlow 
came  to  Hartford  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight. It  was  admired  and  talked 
of  long  after  Barlow's  death  in   1812. 

Hartford's  pulpit  has  not  failed  to 
add  zest  to  her  literary  life.  The  city 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Fond  Par- 
ker, not  only  for  his  Sabbath  sermons 
but  for  a  history  of  the  "Second 
Church"  and  for  occasional  discour- 
addresses    of    consummate 
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WHERE    SAMUEL    CLEMENS    (MARK    TWAIN)    RESIDED    IN    HARTFORD 


HOME    OF    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE    IN    HARTFORD 
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SAMUEL    CLEMENS    (MARK    TWAIN) 
America's  Greatest  Humorist 

ability,  and  for  hymns  of  great  sweet- 
ness and  power. 

Dr.  George  Leon  Walker  has  given 
us  a  "Life  of  Thomas  Hooker"  and 
"Religious  Life  of  New  England"  to- 
gether with  other  works.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam De  Loss  Love  has  long  been  an 
interesting  writer  on  New  England 
customs  and  character.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Andrews  has  published  a  "Life 
of  Christ."  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell 
is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  John  Win- 
throp."  In  short  no  profession  in 
the  city  is  without  a  representative 
in  the  domain  of  letters,  and  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  is  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  taste  of  th?  author. 

The  faculty  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  that  of  Trinity 
College  are  doing  no  small  work  in 
the  way  of  forming  the  literary  taste 
and  uplifting  the  literary  standards 
of   the   community. 

Modern  literary  Hartford  has  in 
this,  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  a 
notable  publication  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, which  I  find  holds  an  enviable 
position  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading 


literary  critics  in  this  countrv  to- 
day. Throughout  the  larger  publish- 
ing centers  inis  magazine  of  culture 
is  well  known  and  highly  legarded. 
It  is  Mark  Twain  who  says:  "It  is  a 
fine  and  great  magazine  and  I  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  it,  and  a  strong 
pride  as  well."  Much  is  expected  of 
the  young  literary  workers  who  are 
now  giving  their  attention  to  serious 
literary  scholarship  in  this  city  and 
give  evidences  of  a  maturing  gener- 
ation of  literary  craftsmen  who  will 
sustain  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
Hartford   in   literature. 

From  the  time  of  Oliver  WolcoU, 
(1817 — 1827)  dow~  to  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  many  of  the  gover- 
nors of  Connecticut  have  honored 
Hartford  ty  their  residence  within 
its  borders.  The  name  of  a  street, 
Governor's  street,  is  eloquent  of  this 
fact. 

The  present  governor,  Henry  Rob- 
erts, is  a  resident  of  Hartford.  Of  re- 
volutionarv  ancestry,  he  has  in  a  mark- 
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Author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
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PARSONS     THEATER    AT    HARTFORD 
Erected  1896,  capacity  1700 — H.  C.  Parsons,  proprietor 


SHIPPING    SCENE    ON    CONNECTICUT    RIVER    AT    HARTFORD 
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ENTRANCE  TO  KENEY  PARK  AT  HARTFORD 


ENTRANCE  TO  HISTORIC  CENTER  CHURCH  BURYING  GROUND 


ed  degree  the  traits  that  distinguished 
that  ancestry  at  a  time  when  it  meant 
something  to  be  patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent. Open  to  reason,  he  yet  re- 
alizes that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
chief  executive  policy  and  appoint- 
ments, and  that  this  administration  of 
the  trust  committed  to  him  must  be 
justified  by  its  results.  He  evident- 
ly intends  to  administer  the  .af- 
fairs of  Connecticut  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  and  to  look  for  his  reward 
to  the  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  is  a 
notable  figure  in  our  city's  streets. 
By  family  history  and  tradition  in- 
timately associated  with  the  commer- 
cial, insurance  and  social  life  of  Hart- 
ford, he  is  in  the  best  sense  a  repre- 


sentative citizen.  The  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
skillful  management. 

To  call  the  roll  of  Hartford's 
political  influences  would  require 
much  length.  The  city  has  long- 
been  the  home  of  counselors  and 
leaders  of  all  political  faiths.  In 
manufacturing,  finance,  mercantile 
pursuits,  professional  life,  mechanical 
genius,  in  all  the  services  that  man 
can  choose  to  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  his  fellowmen,  Hartford  not  only 
sustains  its  past  record  but  progres- 
ses with  the  years.  In  closing  mis 
writing  I  repeat  the  words  in  the  in- 
troductory :  Hartford  has  a  great 
Future. 
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RESIDENCE    OF    PHILO    W.     NEWTON 
PROSPECT    AVENUE,     HARTFORD 


Photograph  by  Johann  01s 


RESIDENCE    OF    HENRY    D.     BRADBURN 

PROSPECT    AVENUE,     HARTFORD 
861-876 


Photograph  by  Joh&nn  Olson 
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SECOND  IN  SERIES  OF  TWO  ARTICLES  BY  EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  BUILDING HARTFORD  S  GREATEST  OFFICE  STRUCTURE 

Corner  Main  and  Pearl  streets— Opposite  City  Hall 
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GUY    R.    PHELPS 

President  1866-69 


JACOB    L.     GREENE 
President  of  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 


-1905 


HON.  William  F.  Henney  who 
is  applying  business  prin- 
ciples to  municipal  admin- 
istration, has  found  in  the 
investigations  pursued  in  gathering 
material  for  his  notable  articles  on 
"The  Building  of  a  Model  Munici- 
pality" and  "Modern  Factors  in 
Municipal  Progress,"  the  great  foun- 
dation of  Hartford's  prosperity  is 
the  soundness  of  its  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  integrity  of  those  who 
are  directing  the  business  policies. 
As  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  bar,  Mayor  Henney,  with  keen 
legal  penetration,  analyzes  the  con- 
ditions that  give  Hartford  distinction. 


It  is  very  appropriate  that  in  this 
birthplace  of  American  Democracy, 
the  shrine  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  that  insurance,  a  benefi- 
cial factor  to  humanity-at-large, 
other  than  inventions  and  manufac- 
tures, secured  its  permanent  founda- 
tion and  developed  its  truest  and  best 
business  qualities  in  this  municipality. 

It  is  here  that  its  principles  of 
equity  have  been  permanently  estab- 
lished, and  to-day  it  is  not  only  being 
conducted  in  Hartford  as  a  business 
proposition  of  moral  and  financial 
soundness,  but  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  its  trusts  becomes  a  blessing 
in  times,  of  misfortune  that  gives   it 
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JOHN    M.     TAYLOR 
Elected  President  of  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  1905 


HERBERT    H.     WHITE 

Secretary 


position  with  philanthropy.  The 
real  greatness  of  the  insurance  or- 
ganizations that  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them 
may  be  well  comprehended  by  the 
notable  achievements  of  several  of 
the  Hartford  companies,  some  of 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  here  a 
summary  of  the  operations  of  fifty- 
nine  years  of  permanent  business  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions— The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  has  re- 
ceived during  this  period  from  policy 
holders   $232,759,264.33;   returned   to 


policy  holders,  and  other  beneficiaries 
$234,~353,488.98  or  $1,594,224.65 
more  than  the  amount  received  from 
them;  has  assets  in  hand  of  $05,224.- 
841.53,  and  a  surplus  of  $4,828,696.64 
with  which  to  meet  a  liability,  actual 
and  contingent  of  $60,300,144.80  on 
$167,167,515.00  at  risk  on  70.454 
policies.  The    corporate    securities 

are  of  the  highest  classes,  and  their 
par  value  is  $25,361,0705  they  cost 
$25,685,110  ami  arc  worth  in  the 
market  $26,694,418,  or  $1,009,302, 
more  than  their  cost  and  $1,333,348. 
more  than   their  par    value. 

P.    Henry    Woodward,    author    of 
the     notable     historical     compilation 
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JACOB    H.    GREENE  JOHN    D.    PARKER  WILLIAM    H.    DEMING 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


"Insurance  in  Connecticut,"  states 
that  early  in  1846  a  charter  incorpor- 
ating the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  drawn  up 
and  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  May  session  in  1846,  and  that 
the  document  carefully  guards  the 
rights  of  all  parties.  In  case  of  loans 
on  real  estate,  it  requires  double  secur- 
ity on  unencumbered  property,  and  in 
loans  on  state  stocks  and  bank  stocks, 
a  margin  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the 
company  was  required  to  make  an 
estimate  of  profits  and  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  for  the  previous  year, 
to  charge  each  member  with  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  losses  and  expenses, 
and  to  credit  him  with  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  profits." 

The  corporators  met  first  July 
16,  1846,  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  on 
July  29th,  the  company  was  organ- 
ized by  choice  of  the  following  direc- 
tors: Thomas  K.  Brace,  Robert 
Buell,  David  S.  Dodge,  Guy  R. 
Phelps,  Elisha  B.  Pratt,  Edson  Fes- 
senden,  James  A.  Ayrault,  Eliphalet 
A.  Bulkeley,  Lorenzo  B.  Goodman, 
Nathaniel  H.  Morgan,  Nathan 
M.  Waterman,  and  Henry  L. 
Miller.  August  nth  Eliphalet  A. 
Bulkeley  was  chosen  president;  Guy 
R.  Phelps,  secretary;  and  David  S. 
Dodge,  physician.  Elisha  B.  Pratt 
was    subsequently    elected    vice-presi- 


dent. At  the  annual  meeting,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  James  Goodwin  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Hooker  took  the  places  of 
Messrs.  Phelps  _  and  Goodman  in  the 
directorate.  The  work  of  appointing 
agents,  and  procuring  risks  was 
pushed  with  vigor,  not  over  $5,000  at 
first  being  taken  on  a  single  life.  Jan- 
uary 6.  1848,  James  Goodwin  was  elec- 
ted president,  and  James  A.  Ayrault 
was  appointed  actuary,  other  officers 
remaining  as  before.  The  following 
March,  Isaac  Toucey,  afterwards 
governor,  United  States  senator  and 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  appointed 
first  legal   counselor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
says  Historian  Woodward,  the  growth 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  was 
more  solid  and  the  company  had 
about  three  and  one  third  millions  of 
dollars  in  assets  and  about  twenty- 
five  millions  at  risk.  It  had  already 
won  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
When  business  rebounded,  after  the 
first  shock  of  war,  the  fruitfulness 
of  wise  seed-sowing  became  clear, 
and  the  company  made  great  gains. 

In  1848  President  Bulkeley  retired 
from  the  company,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Major  James  Goodwin,  who 
retained  the  position  until  1865,  and 
Secretary  Phelps  assumed  the  head- 
ship. In  1869  the  latter  died,  and 
Major  Goodwin  was  again  called  to 
the  presidency,  which  he  retained  un- 
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til  death  in  1878.  For  thirty  years, 
Major  Goodwin  largely  directed  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  in  the  matter  of  loans  and 
investments.  To  his  sagacity  it  is 
greatly  indebted  for  the  strong  posi- 
tion which  it  won  early,  and  has 
easily  maintained. 

President  Goodwin  was  succeeded 
by  Jacob  L.  Greene  in  1878.  After 
a  remarkable  financial  career  of  many 
years,  the  death  of  President  Greene 
occurred  on  March  29,  1905,  and 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  character 
by  many  distinguished  men.  The 
church,  state  and  press  recognized 
that  his  death  was  not  only  a  loss  to 
the  insurance  interests  of  the  country, 
but  to  the  citizenship  whicfc  he  re- 
presented. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  Presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  stated: 
"What  can  we  say  more  than  that 
the  community  is  bereaved  of  a  true 
and  honorable  citizen  and  servant, 
one  who  could  be  trusted,  and  who, 
as  a  steward,  was  found  faithful? 
What  greater  thing  can  ever  be  said 
of  any  man?" 

Right  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Connecticut,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Colonel  Greene  said:  "He  was 
the  warm-hearted  and  open-handed 
friend  of  his  brother  men,  the  high- 
minded    Christian    gentleman." 


The  great  life  work  of  Colonel 
Greene  began  immediately  after  the 
war  and  no  man  in  the  field  of  life 
underwriting,  by  voice  and  pen,  has 
done  more  to  make  things  clear  to 
the  insurer,  to  win  his  confidence, 
to  expose  fallacies,  to  condemn  haz- 
ardous experiments  and  wrong  meth- 
ods, and  to  clothe  in  bright  light  its 
sure  and  sacred  beneficence.  His 
theory  and  practice,  his  gospel  of 
life  insurance,  from  that  time  to  this, 
were  anchored  in  the  convictions 
that  its  sole  function  was  the  pay- 
ment of  losses ;  that  its  purpose  was 
the  sure  protection  of  the  family, 
which  was  to  be  guaranteed  beyond 
peradventure  at  the  least  cost;  and 
that  every  member  of  the  company 
had  that  equal  right  of  mutuality, 
which  should  be  sacrificed  to  no  am- 
bitions, no  experiments,  and  no  ex- 
pedients. 

This  is  the  character  that  has  per- 
meated the  business  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  and  a  continuance  of 
this  same  financial  integrity  has  been 
assured  by  the  election  of  John  M. 
Taylor  as  successor  to  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  born  of  Xew  Eng- 
land parentage  at  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
February  18,  1845,  graduated  with 
class  and  scholarship  honors  in  1807 
at  Williams  College,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in   1870. 

The  business  of   this   institution   is 


GEORGE    R.    SHEPHERD,     M.   D. 
Medical  Director  Connecticut  Mutual 


DANIEL    H.     WELLS 
Actuary  Connecticut  Mutu.il 


CONNECTICUT    MUTUAL    LIFE    BUILDING,     HARTFORD  —  PEARL    STREET    SIDE 
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to-day  being  administered  with  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  mor- 
al obligations  of  insurance.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  is  surrounded  by  men, 
who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  principles.  The 
vice  president  is  Henry  S.  Robin- 
son; secretary,  Herbert  H.  White; 
assistant  secretaries,  John  D.  Park- 
er, William  H.  Deming  and  Jacob 
H.  Greene;  actuary,  Daniel  H. 
Wells ;  assistant  actuary,  Charles 
Hildebrand ;  medical  director, 

George  R.  Shepherd,  M.  D. ;  assistant 
medical  director,  Joseph  B.  Hall,  M. 
D. ;     medical     referee,      Charles     D. 


Alton,  M.  D. ;  superintendent  of 
agencies,  John  L.  Bunce ;  inspector 
of  accounts,  Charles  B.  Ingraham ; 
directors,  Thomas  Sisson,  Charles 
M,  Beach,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark, 
Lucius  F.  Robinson,  Frank  W. 
Cheney,  John  M.  Taylor,  Charles  E. 
Chase,  Jacob  H.  Greene,  James  J. 
Goodwin,  William  C.  Skinner,  Her- 
bert H.  White,  Meigs  H.  Whaples. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  occupies 
the  finest  office  structure  in  this  city, 
which  is  not  only  the  home  of  its  in- 
surance interests,  but  the  home  of  a 
large  proportion  of  financial  interests 
of  Hartford. 


LOOKING    DOWN    PEARL    STREET    FROM    MAIN    STREET    CORNER    IN    THE    SIXTIES 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Building  now  occupies  corner  site  of  vacant  lot  and  old  Pearl  Street  Congregation*] 
church— Phoenix  Fire  Building,  now  owned  by  Connecticut  General  Life,  adioins  it  on  Pearl  street— On  SOUtb 
corner  is  old  home  of  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
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THE    LATE    JAMES    G.     BATTERSON 
Founder  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 


A  MOST  interesting  story  of  a 
remarkable  business  devel- 
opment is  that  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  which  begins  with 
a  journey  in  England  in  1859, 
when  James  |  G.  Batterson,  granite 
builder,  philologist,  and  art  critic,  saw 
and  purchased  an  accident  ticket  of 
the  Railway  Passenger  Assurance 
Corporation  of  London,  insuring 
against  death  and  injury,  during  the 
journey  from  Liverpool  to  Leaming- 
ton. He  immediately  recognized 
the  value  of  such  insurance  broadly 
applied  in  the  United  States  and  af- 
ter consulting  several  insurance 
authorities  in  England,  he  returned 
home  with  the  determination  to  put 
his  idea  to  a  practical  test. 

The  plan  was  greeted  with  general 
amazement,  the  company  was  chart- 


ered amid  the  derision  of  most  in- 
surance men,  and  the  founder  had 
to  appeal  in  person  on  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  for  the 
right  to  do  business  in  that  state,  the 
insurance  department  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  project  as  visionary 
and  of  no  value. 

The  company,  which  was  chart- 
ered in  the  previous  year,  began  busi- 
ness in  1864.  The  first  policy  was 
written  on  the  life  of  Col.  James  Bol- 
ter, afterwards  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford National  Bank,  and  a  director  of 
the  Travelers,  and  insured  Col.  Bol- 
ter in  the  sum  of  $5000  while  jour- 
neying from  the  post  office  to  his 
home.  The  second  policy,  issued  on 
the  life  of  E.  S.  Tyler,  was  for  a 
policy  of  $5000,  insuring  against  ac- 
cident while  journeying  from  Hart- 
ford to  Washington  and  return. 
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SYLVESTER    C.     DUNHAM 
President  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 

The   first   rates,   based   on   English  The  growth  of    tne    Travelers  has 

statistics,  were  found  inapplicable  to      been   very   great.     Over   $59,000,000. 
American     risks,    and    the    company      has   been    paid    in    benefits   to   policy 


was  „  compelled  to  experiment  with 
great  caution  and  gather  its  own  ex- 
perience. A  series  of  disastrous 
railroad  and  steamship  accidents, 
however,      during      1865    and      1866, 


holders,  and  so  large  and  popular 
has  the  accident  business  o\  the  com- 
pany grown,  that  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1905  over  $900,000. 
was   paid   in   benefits   by    this    depart  - 


called   public    attention    to    the    value  merit   alone. 

of  accident  insurance,  and  the  Travel-  Its     accident     policies     cover     the 

ers    immediately    leaped    into    promi-  whole  field  of  accident  insurance  and 

nence.       Accident       insurance       was  include : 

soon  taken  up  by     other     companies,  Special      Accumulative       Accident 

over  seventy  being  organized   within  policies    covering    all    accidents    with 

two  years.     Most  of  these  failed,  the  ten  per  cent    accumulative  feature. 


few  survivors  were  absorbed  by  the 
parent  company,  and  the  Travelers, 
gradually  developing  the  business  to 
include  accidents  of  all  kinds,  is  now 
the  largest  accident  company  in  the 
world. 


Accumulative  Accident  policies 
covering  all  accidents  with  live  per 
cent     accident    accumulations. 

Combination  Heath  and  Dismem- 
berment policies. 

Death  Only  policies. 
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JOHN    B.     LUNGER 
Vice  President  Travelers  Insurance   Company 

Incomparable  Disability  policy,  all 
accidents  and  all  diseases,  with 
ten  per  cent  accumulative  accident 
feature. 

General  Disability  policy,  all  acci- 
dents and  special  diseases,  with  five 
per  cent  accumulative  accident  fea- 
tures. 

A  General  Accident  policy. 


General  and  Special  Health  poli- 
cies. 

In  1866  the  Travelers  took  up  the 
business  of  life  insurance,  and  the 
original  object  of  building  up  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  good  business  has 
been  lived  up  to  throughout  its 
career. 

For  many  years  the  company  con- 
fined itself  to  non-participating  life 
policies,  that  is,  policies  guaranteed 
as  to  net  cost  and  all  results,  but 
without  dividends,  suited  to  the  var- 
ious circumstances  of  individuals. 

In  1902  the  company  extended  its 
plans  to  participating  policies,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Annual 
Dividend,  Guaranteed  Dividend,  and 
Accumulative  Life  Policy  with  dis- 
ability provisions. 

In  1890  the  Travelers  enlarged  its 
sphere  of  operations  and  took  up 
the  broad  business  of  employers' 
liability  insurance,  a  development  of 
the  principles  of  insurance  against 
accidents  brought  about  by  modern 
industrial  conditions,  and  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  leader  in  this  as 
in  personal   accident  business. 

Among  the  policies  under  this 
head  are  included  Employers'  and 
Public  liability,  Theatre  liability, 
Contractors,  Residence  liability, 
Automobile  liability. 

The  assets  of  the  company  now 
amount   to  $44,456,000 ;   its   total  re- 


JOHN    L.    WAY 
Second    Vice    President 


JOHN    E.    MORRIS 
Secretary 


EDWARD    V.     PRESTON 
General  Manager  of  Agencies 
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HOME    OF    TRAVELERS    INSUR 
Prospect  street, 

sources  and  other  liabilities  $238,-. 
621,000;  surplus  to  policy  holders  $5,- 
835,000.  Its  total  annual  income 
in  1904  was  over  $12,539,000. 

The  Travelers  has  always  had  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  its  policy  holders,  and  finan- 
cial strength  and  integrity  of  man- 
agement. 

Its  officers  are  as  follows : 
Sylvester     C.      Dunham,     president; 


FIRST   HOME  OF  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE 
Occupied  site  of  present  building 


ANCE    COMPANY    AT    HARTFORD 
corner  Grove  street 

John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president; 
John  L.  Way,  second  vice-president ; 
John  E.  Morris,  secretary;  Edward 
V.  Preston,  general  manager  of  agen- 
cies;  Hiram  J.  Messenger,  Actuary; 
John  B.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  medical  direc- 
tor, William  Bro  Smith,  Counsel  ; 
Levi  L.  Felt,  comptroller ;  Louis  F. 
Butler;  assistant  secretary;  J.  Stan- 
ley Scott,  life  department  secretary ; 
Bertrand  A.  Page,  accident  depart- 
ment secretary ;  Walter  G.  Cowles, 
liability  department  secretary :  James 
J.  Morcom,  chief  adjuster;  Edwin 
P.  Piper,  superintendent  liability  de- 
partment; George  E.  Black,  George 
L.  Crandall,  Howard  A.  Giddings, 
assistant  superintendents  of  agencies. 

The  directors  oi  the  company  in- 
clude : 

James  L.  Howard.  Nathaniel  Ship- 
man,  Henry  I\  Stearns.  M.  D.,  Wil- 
liam B.  Clark.  Austin  C.  Dunham, 
Pliny  Jewell,  George  Roberts. 
Charles  C.  Beach.  M.  D.,  Frederick 
R.  Foster.  Sylvester  C.  Dunham. 
Charles  L.  Spencer.  John  R.  Hills. 
John  E.  Morris,  James  G,  Batterson, 
2nd,  John  B,  Lunger,   lohn  L.  Way. 
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HARTFORD    LIFE    INSURANCE    BUILDING 
Corner  Asylum  and  Ann  streets,  Hartford 

ONE  of  the  older  of  the  in- 
surance institutions  of  Hart- 
ford, which  has  returned  to 
policy  holders  and  benefici- 
aries upwards  of  $28,000,000  to  pres- 
ent date,  was  organized  under  a  spe- 
cial charter,  granted  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  in  1866  as  the  Hart- 
ford Accident  Insurance  Company. 
Its  first  business  was  that  of  accident 
insurance  which  it  began  early  in 
1867.  In  that  year  it  commenced  is- 
suing life  insurance  policies  upon  the 
legal  reserve  plan.  In  1868  it  ceased 
the  accident  part  of  the  business  and 
by  legislative  enactment  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  Hartford  Life 
and  Annuity  Insurance  Company. 
In  1880  it  adopted  a  unique  plan  of 
natural  premium  insurance,  known 
as  the  Safety  Fund  system.  The 
operation  of  this  plan  was  continued 
up  to  1897  when  under  pressure 
of  adverse  legislation  in  the  several 
states  in  which  it  was  admitted,  it 
ceased  taking  new  business  upon  the 


plan  and  has  issued  all  its  policies 
since  that  date  upon  the  legal  reserve 
basis. 

The  organization  has  developed  in- 
to the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Its  capital  is  $500,000,  and 
its  surplus  $426,752.  It  paid  in 
death  claims  last  year  $1,731,029.93. 

The  first  president  of  the  company 
was  Thomas  J.  Vail,  who  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Hartford.  He 
was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Wareham 
Griswold,  E.  C.  Crosby,  Frederick 
R.  Foster,  Henry  A.  Whitman,  R.  B, 
Parker  and  the  present  incumbent, 
General  George  E.  Keeney.  Of  the 
original  incorporators  who  were  all 
prominent  citizens  of  Hartford,  the 
following  are  still  living:  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hammersley,  Colonel  D.  A. 
Rood,  Mr.  Hiram  Bissell,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kimball,  and  Hon.  John  R.  Buck,  ex- 
member   of   Congress. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are  George  E.  Keeney,  president; 
R.  G.  Keeney,  vice-president; 
Louis  E.  Gordon,  second  vice-presi- 
dent;    Charles    H.    Bacall,    secretary; 


GEN.     GEORGE    E.     KEENEY 
President  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company 
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Thomas   F.   Lawrence,   assistant   sec- 
retary. 

The  company  writes  insurance  in 
a  majority  of  states  and  territories 
east  of  the  rocky  mountains,  confin- 
ing its  efforts  in  that  direction  to 
those  localities  most  favorable  from 
the  mortality  experience  standpoint. 


The  company's  first  home  was  in 
the  well-known  Warburton  mansion 
then  located  at  230  Asylum  street 
where  it  remained  until  completion 
of  its  new  building  in  1897,  on  the 
corner  of  Ann  and  Asylum  streets 
where  its  home  office  is  now  located. 


ON  the  theory  that  life  insur- 
ance rates  could  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  impaired 
risks  on  the  same  plan  that 
fire  rates  are  adjusted  upon  various 
classes  of  property,  there  was  organ- 
ized in  Hartford  in  1865  a  company 
which  tried  out  thoroughly  the  risks 
that  were  rejected  by  the  old/system. 
After  two  years  it  was  found  that 
the  infirmities  buried  in  the  human 
system  were  too  deceptive  and  vari- 
able to  respond  to  any  determinate 
law  of  averages,  and  the  company 
returned  to  the  old  system  and  has 
since  developed  conservatively  but 
permanently  until  to-day  The  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  gross  assets  of  $5,415,098.- 
16,  with  liabilities  of  but  $4,792,833.- 
64. 

The  first  president  of  this  organi- 
zation was  John  M.  Niles,  who  was 
later  succeeded  by  Edward  W.  Par- 
sons. In  May  1876,  Thomas  W. 
Russell,  the  first  secretary  was  elec- 
ted to  the  presidency. 

In  its  forty  years  of  business  build- 
ing the  Connecticut  General  Life 
has  paid  to  policy  holders  a  total  of 


$6,645,766.57.  It  is  now  under  the 
presidency  of  Robert  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr.,  who  entered  the  office  of  the 
company  immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Yale  University  in  1889 
and  was  appointed  actuary  in  1893. 
The  vice-president  is  P.  Henry 
Woodward,  a  prominent  banker,  and 
an  authority  on  insurance  history. 
George  E.  Bulkeley  is  secretary  and 
actuary,  and  Edward  B.  Peck  is  as- 
sistant secretary.  The  directors  of 
The  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  include  many  of  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  city ;  Henry 
S.  Robinson,  vice-president,  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  R.  M.  Bissell,  vice-president 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company ; 
Col.  Francis  Parsons,  secretary  of 
the  Security  Company ;  Charles  P. 
Cooley,  former  treasurer  The  Fidel- 
ity Company;  Henry  K.  \Y.  Welch, 
secretary  J.  B.  Williams  Company ; 
William  M.  Storrs,  cashier  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company ;  Theodore  Ly- 
man and  Charles  A.  Goodman,  prom- 
inent members  of  the  bar ;  President 
Huntington         and  vice- President 

Woodward. 


44 


T 


IME  tried   and  fire  tested," 

with  a  record  of  fire  claims 

paid  to  their  policy  holders 

amounting  to  $53,972,773.- 

70,  the  history  of  The  Phcenix  (Fire) 

Insurance   Company,   of   Hartford   is 

notable. 

Chartered  in  1854,  its  first  presi- 
dent was  Nathaniel  H.  Morgan  and 
its  promoter  Henry  Kellogg,  became 


the   active     executive     as    secretary. 

In  1855  Simeon  L.  Loomis  was  elec- 
ted president  and  the  prosperity  con- 
tinued with  leaps  ami  bounds.  In 
1863  Secretary  Kellogg  became  presi- 
dent., and  in  1S07  D.  W,  C.  Skilton. 
was  elected  secretary.  In  1871 
The  Phoenix  had  accumulated 
over  $1,900,000  of  solid  assets,  which 
enabled  it  to  pay  in  full  its  losses  in 
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the  Chicago  fire,  of  $937,219.23.  By 
special  request  Marshall  Jewell,  a 
large  stockholder  and  director,  hur- 
ried to  Chicago.  Mounted  on  a 
dry  goods  box  he  announced  that 
the  Phoenix  would  pay  its  losses  in 
full,  and  offered  to  draw  his  check  on 
the  spot  for  approved  claims.  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  cheered  en- 
thusiastically. In  1872  it  promptly 
met  its  losses  in  the  Boston  fire, 
amounting  to  $385,956.18. 

In  1888  Secretary  Skilton  was  elec- 
ted vice-president  and  acting  presi- 
dent. J.  H.  Mitchell,  who  was  at 
that  time  elected  second  vice-presi- 
dent, was  made  vice-president  in  1891 
when  Mr.  Skilton  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  presidency.  John  B. 
Knox  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary in  1 89 1,  and  in  1896  Edward 
Milligan  was  elected  secretary.  With 
Thomas  C.  Temple  as  an  assistant 
secretary,  this  board  of  executives 
is  now  the  progressive  power  back 
of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company. 
The  capital  since  1881  has  been  $2,- 
000,000.     The    assets      for      fiftv-one 


HISTORIAN  Woodward  in 
his  "History  of  Insurance 
in  Connecticut,  says :  "Two 
attempts  in  Hartford  to  in- 
tiodnce  novel  and  untried  forms  of 
insurance  have  proved  notably  succes- 
ful.  In  both  cases  the  results,  made 
more  striking  by  the  failure  of  imita- 
tors and  short-lived  rivals  is  clearly 
due  to  intelligence  and  skillfulness  of 
management." 

In  1866  a  charter  was  secured  in- 
corporating the  Hartford  Steam 
1 '.oiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company,  "for  inspecting  steam  boil- 
ers, and  for  insuring  against  loss  or 
damage  to  property  arising  from  ex- 
plosions or  other  accident  in  the  use 
of  steam  boilers."  In  1867  Jeremiah 
M.  Allen  was  elected  first  president 
and  continued  in  office  until  his  death 
in  1903,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lyman    B.  Brainerd, 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000, 
the  company  has  nearly  one  hundred 


years  of  business  are  $7,341,884.91, 
and  the  re-insurance  reserve  is  $3,- 
070,611.96.  There  is  a  corporation 
surplus  of  $1,742,346.17,  and  a  sur- 
plus   to    policy    holders    of    $3,742,- 

346.I7-. 

President  Skilton  has  been  active 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  National 
Association  of  fire  underwriters  and 
its  chief  executive  for  several  years. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  preparation 
of  the  standard  policy  for  fire  insur- 
ance and  this  form  has  been 
adopted  and  made  obligatory  by 
many  states.  President  Skilton  was 
born  at  Plymouth  Hollow,  Connec- 
ticut, January  11,  1839  and  came  to 
Hartford  in  1855,  entering  the  fire 
insurance  business  in  1861.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  he 
was  mustered  out  as  first  lieutenant 
and  returned  to  his  former  business, 
the  position  having  been  retained  for 
him.  President  Skilton's  abilities  as 
an  administrator  hold  the  Phoenix 
in  the  front  ranks  of  fire  insurance. 


LATE    JEREMIAH    M,    ALLEN 

President  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Company,  1867-1903 
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thousand  steam  boilers  under  insur- 
ance, and  its  total  assets  are  $3,412,- 
544.93  and  its  surplus  protecting 
policy   holders    is    $1,510,366.39. 

President  Brainerd's  administra- 
tion includes  Francis  B.  Allen,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  B.  Pierce,  secre- 
tary; Louis  F.  Middlebrook,  assist- 
ant  secretary. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ex- 
plosions that  have  been  averted  by 
the  efficient  inspection  of  this  com- 
pany and  this  insurance  against  loss 


or  damage  to  property,  loss  of  life, 
damage  to  persons  caused  by  steam 
boiler  explosions.  It  may  be  partially 
comprehended  by  the  statement  that 
during  the  last  year  its  inspectors 
made  159,553  visits  of  inspection, 
examined  299,436  boilers,  inspected 
117,366  boilers  both  internally  and 
externally,  subjected  12,971  to  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  and  found  883 
unsafe  for  further  use.  The  whole 
number  of  defects  reported  was  154,- 
282,  of  which  13,390  were  considered 
dangerous. 


FIFTY-FIVE  years  of  careful 
business  development  has 
given  The  Connecticut  Fire 
Insurance  Company  cash  as- 
sets of  $5,340,136.94,  with  a  net  sur- 
plus to  policy  holders  of  $1,414,921.16. 
Its  business  is  being  conducted  to- 
day on  a  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000. 


This  institution  was  organized  in 
1850,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and 
Benjamin  W.  Greene  was  elected  its 
first  president.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  the  company  had  made 
enough  on  a  carefully  conducted  busi- 
ness to  virtually  pay  90  per  cent  in  in- 
stallments on  the  stock.    In  186s  John 


THE    CONNECTICUT    FIRE    INSURANCE    BUILDING 
Prospect  street,  corner  Grove,  Hartford 
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B.  Eldredge  was  elected  president. 
In  1873  Martin  Bennett  became  pres- 
ident, and  in  1880  John  D.  Browne 
succeeded  to  the  presidency.  The 
administration  of  President  Browne 
has  been  a  period  of  much  prosperity. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  fire  insur- 
ance history  since  1865.  Charles  R. 
Burt,  secretary,  has  been  with  this 
company  since   1865     and  is     one  of 


the    patriarchs    among    underwriters 
L.  Walter  Clark,     who  has     been  in 
the    insurance    field    since    1865,    and 
W.     T.     Howe     are     the     assistant 
secretaries. 

The  Connecticut  Fire  erected  its 
present  home  office  of  Byzantine 
architecture  at  the  corner  of  Pros- 
pect and  Grove  streets  in  1885,  com- 
bining beauty  and  utility. 


UNDER  the  management  of 
Martin  Bennett,  a  former 
president  of  the  Connecticut 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  The 
Scottish  Union  and  National  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Lion  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  London, 
established  American  headquarters  in 
Hartford  in  1880.  The  experience 
of  ex-President  Bennett  immediately 
brought  it  a  prosperous  business. 


The  companies  secured  special 
charters  from  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature under  which  they  have  the 
right  to  operate  at  any  time  when 
the  management  may  desire.  The 
current  statement  of  the  United 
States  Branch  shows  total  assets  of 
$5,017,777.73,  including  a  statutory 
deposit  of  $200,000,  reserve  for  un- 
paid losses  $202,127.05,  reserve  for 
unexpired    risks    and    other    liabilities 


GENERAL  OFFICE  OF   UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  SCOTTISH   UNION   AND   NATIONAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY   AT   HARTFORD.    CONNECTICUT 
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$1,928,603.19,  and  a  net  surplus  of 
$2,687,04749.  The  trustees  of  funds 
in  the  United  States  are  United 
States  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
Meigs  H.  Whaples,  president  of  The 
Connecticut  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  and  John  R.  Redfield,  presi- 
dent  National   Exchange  Bank. 


The  interests  of  the  Scottish 
Union  in  the  United  States  are  to- 
day in  charge  of  James  H.  Brewster 
and  the  American  home  of  the  cor- 
poration is  located  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  building.  The  business 
has-  made  marked  gains  under  its 
present  management. 


FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    HARTFORD 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS  BANKING  SYSTEM  RECORDED  BY 
EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


THE  story  of  money  is'  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  of 
earlier  history.  F.  George 
Markham,  an  authority  on 
numismatology,  says  that  our  fore- 
fathers found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining means  of  trade  and  barter ; 
that  only  a  little  money  was  brought 
with  them,  and  that  being  sent  back 
for  necessary  supplies  soon  exhaust- 
ed their  resourses. 

Joseph  Gurley  Woodward,  histor- 
ian on  "Currency  and  Banking  in 
Connecticut,"  gives  this  interesting 
narration:  The  founders  of  the  colon- 
ies of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
had  little  silver  or  other  coined 
money.  Coin  seldom  appears  in  the 
early  inventories  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons.  The  Indian  wam- 
pum, made  from  marine  shells  re- 
ceived official  recognition  as  early  as 
1637.  In  New  Haven  colony  it  was 
voted  that  six  white  beads  or  three 
black  beads  should  equal  one  penny. 
Taxes  were  made  payable  in  speci- 
fied articles.  When  Connecticut  en- 
tered upon  the  Pequot  War  in  1637, 
it  was  voted  that  Windsor  should 
provide  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  fifty 
pieces  of  pork,  thirty  pounds  of  rice 
and  four  pounds  of  cheeses ;  Hart- 
ford, eighty-four  bushels  of  corn; 
three  firkins  of  suet,  two  firkins  of 
butter,   four  bushels  of  oatmeal,  two 


bushels  of  peas,  five  hundred  of  fish 
and  two  bushels  of  salt ;  Wethers- 
field,  thirty-six  bushels  of  corn  and 
one  bushel  of  Indian  beans.  In- 
dian corn  was  made  a  legal  tender 
in  1642 

Numismatologist  Markham  tells 
us  the  very  first  money  made  by  the 
early  settlers  was  under  the  follow- 
ing ordinance,  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  March  4,  1634,  O.  S.  "It  is 
ordered  that  muskett  bullets  of  a  full 
boare  shall  pass  currently  for  a  farth- 
ing apiece,  provided  that  no  man  be 
compelled  to  take  above  u  pence  att 
a  tyme  in  them."  W  nile  this  was  good 
solid  money,  doubtless  the  fathers 
considered  it  as  military  precaution, 
as  well  as  a  financial  provision,  there- 
by retaining  ammunition  in  case  of 
war.  and  a  constant  circulating  medi- 
um. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  corn — 
including  maize,  rye.  oats,  and  wheat 
— was  used  as  barter.  Pelts  of  ot- 
ter, beaver,  mink,  fox,  and  bear 
were  taken  to  the  store  and  ex- 
changed for  cloth,  nun.  sugar  and 
molasses.  In  Virginia  tobacco  was 
the  standard  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  first  bills  intended  tor  circulation 
as  money  issued  by  a  corporation 
within  the  limits  oi  Connecticut  were 
hailed  by  the  business  part  oi  the 
community   with   delight   in    1732, 
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A  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
business  began  with  the  arming  of 
the  colonies  for  battle,  and  the  con- 
sequent enormous  emissions  of  paper 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  and  the 
Colonial  governments.  The  first 
great  financial  event  in  the  United 
States  was  the  establishment  of  the 
funding  system  in  1790  for  paying 
the  public  debt  incurred  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  with  it  was  the 
birth  of  speculation  in  this  country. 
Gigantic  land  operations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  a  series  of  lotteries  sanction- 
ed by  the  law  and  managed  by  the  most 
respectable  citizens  was  organized  to 
build  bridges,  .  wharfs,  factories, 
churches  and  public  buildings.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  three  banks 
in  the  United  States :  The  Bank  of 
North  America  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Bank  of  New  York  at  New  York; 
the  Bank  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 
In  December  1790,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton read  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining an  elaborate  argument  show- 
ing the  utility  of  banks  and  a  reply 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  or 
might  be  reached  against  their  es- 
tablishment. The  attention  of  the 
country  was  then  directed  to  bank- 
ing, and  in  1792  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  chartered  three  banks. 

From  this  beginning  has  devel- 
oped the  banking  system  of  Connec- 
ticut which  to-day  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country,  and  includes 
eighty-one  national  banks,  eight  state 


banks,  and  ninety  savings  banks.  In 
Hartford  there  are  to-day  eight 
national  banks,  four  saving  banks, 
four  state  banks  and  four  trust  com- 
panies. 

These  financial  institutions  to-day 
are  here  given  with  the  dates  of  their 
inceptions:  1792 — Hartford  Nation- 
al Bank  ;  1814 — Phoenix  National 
Bank;  1819 — Society  for  Savings; 
1825 — Connecticut  River  Banking 
Company ;  1833 —  Farmers  &  Mechan- 
ics Bank;  1834— National  Exchange 
Bank;  1849 — State  Bank;  1851 — City 
Bank  of  Hartford;  1852 — American 
National  Bank;i853 — Charter  Oak 
National  Bank;  1857 — First  National 
Bank;  1857 — Aetna  National  Bank; 
1858 — State  Savings  Bank;  1861 — 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank ;  1868 — 
Hartford  Trust  Company;  1870 — 
Dime  Savings  Bank;  1871 — Connec- 
ticut Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company; 
1872 — United  States  Bank;  1875 — 
Security  Company;  1885 — Fidelity 
Company. 

The  Hartford  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  fifteen 
banking  houses,  which  settle  at  10.00 
A.  M.  their  daily  balance.  The  business 
of  the  Hartford  Clearing  House  dur- 
ing its  last  fiscal  year  was  $153,018,- 
436.94. 

Important  historical  data  is  given 
in  the  following  pages  regarding 
several  of  these  institutions,  includ- 
ing record  of  their  present  financial 
soundness. 


THE  first  bank  organized  in 
Connecticut  was  the  Hart-' 
ford  Bank  in  1792.  John 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  Mc 
Fingal,  who  represented  Hartford  in 
the  Legislature  that  year,  and  who 
was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors ;  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  afterwards  member  of 
Congress,  United  States  senator  and 
lieutenant  governor,  and  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  eminent  lexicographer,  acted 


as  a  committee  and  secured  a  charter 
at  the  May  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $100,- 
000. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers was  held  in  June  14,  1792.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  at  that  time  United  States 
senator  and  subsequently  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  state,  presided ; 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  John  Caldwell, 
John       Morgan,       George       Philips, 


FIRST       BANK       ORGANIZED      IN      CONNECTICUT HARTFORH      TANK   lJO- 

Located  on  site  of  present  building,  State  street,  opposite  Post  Office,  since  1S11— Became  a  National  Bank 
in  1865 
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HAROLD    W.     STEVENS 
President  Hartford  National  Bank 


FRANK    P.     FURLONG 
Cashier  Hartford  National  Bank 


Barnabas  Dean,  Timothy  Burr,  James 
Watson,  Caleb  Bull,  and  Ephraim 
Root  were  elected  directors.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  held  June 
1 6th,  John  Caldwell  was  elected 
president,  and  Hezekiah  Merrill  was 
appointed  cashier.  Mayor  Caldwell 
was  a  West  India  merchant  and  dis- 
tiller, of  the  highest  commercial  and 
social  standing.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  horse  guards,  first 
selectman,  and  often  represented  the 
town  in  the  Legislature.  Dr.  Merrill 
had  formerly  been  an  "Apothecary 
and  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Uni- 
corn and  Mortar,  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  court-house." 

Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  Hartford 
Hank.  An  intimate  associate  of 
Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  others  celebrated  for  their  bril- 
liant services  in  financing  the  affairs 
of  the  country  both  during  and  after 
the  war,  he  not  only  had  been  closely 
connected  with  four  of  the  first  six 
banks  formed  after  the  separation  of 
the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  in 
addition  to  holding  a  directorship  in 


the  first  United  States  Bank,  estab- 
lished in  1 79 1,  but  he  was  the  largest 
subscriber  in  organizing  the  Bank  of 
North  America  in  Philadelphia,  <in 
1782,  and  was,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  elected  in 
1785  president  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  serving  one  year  in  that  office. 
Colonel  Wadsworth  was  the  local 
Astor.  DeWarville,  in  his  "Nouveau 
voyage  dans  les  Etats-Unis,  fait  en- 
1787,"  estimates  his  fortune  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. A  quarter  of  this  sum  would 
have  entitled  the  owner  to  such  con- 
sideration as  a  millionaire  does  not 
enjoy  at  the  present  day.  John  Mor- 
gan was  also  a  prominent  merchant. 
He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
great  bridge  across  the  Connecticut, 
and  opened  the  street  leading  to  the 
bridge,  bearing  his  name.  Barnabas 
Dean  was  a  brother  of  Silas  Dean,  the 
American  commissioner  to  France. 

The  bank  was  probably  first  located 
on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  street  (then 
known  as  Prison  street),  a  few  steps 
from  Main ;  and  it  remained  their  till 
181 1,   when  it  moved  to  the  present 
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location  at  58  State  street.  Its  money 
was  kept  in  a  chest  of  thin  wrought 
iron,  deposited  every  night  in  a  sub- 
terranean vault,  covered  by  a  massive 
door,  which  was  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  pulley.  The  chest  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society. 

Incorporated  during  the  first  term 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Hartford's  life  as  a  city,  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  a  long  and  costly 
war  which  had  sapped  the  energy, 
shaken  the  faith,  and  sadly  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  people;  created  be- 
cause it  had  a  work  to  do  in  up-build- 
ing the  city  whose  name  it  took,  and 
which  it  has  not  taken  in  vain ; 
organized  by  men  selected  begause  of 
their  character  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  and  men  of  affairs,  many  of 
them  being  prominent  in  the  Nation; 
administered  to  the  honor  of  its 
founders,  the  profit  of  the  stock- 
holders and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity for  more  than  a  generation 
before  any  rival  could  successfully 
raise  its  head — the  Hartford  Bank  is 
the  patriarch  among  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of   New   England. 

Its  presidents  have  been:  John 
Caldwell,  elected  June  16,  1792;  Na- 
thaniel Terry,  June  10,  1819;  Gover- 
nor Joseph  Trumbull,  June  12,  1828; 
David  F.  Robinson,  Nov.  8,  1839; 
Henry  A.  Perkins,  June  9,  1853 ; 
James  Bolter,  July  6,  1874;  Harold 
W.  Stevens,  Sept.   19,   1900. 

The  cashiers  have  been:  Hezekiah 
Merrill,  elected  1792;  Norman  Knox, 
1799;  Horace  Burr,  1814;  Henry  A. 
Perkins,  1828;  Andrew  G.  Ham- 
mond, 1853;  George  Ripley,  1857; 
James  Bolter,  i860;  William  S. 
Bridgman,  1874;  Frank  P.  Furlong, 
Jan.  19,  1900. 

The  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
successive  enlargements,  and  in  1865 
the  Hartford  Bank  entered  the  Na- 
tional system  of  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $1,132,800,  which  was  increased  in 


1882  to  the  present  capital  of 
$1,200,000.  The  capital,  surplus  and 
the  stockholders'  liability  to-day  ex- 
ceed $3,200.00.  Its  officers  are: 
Harold  W.  Stevens,  president ;  Wil- 
liam S.  Bridgman,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Frank  P.  Furlong ,  cashier ; 
William  S.  Andrews,  assistant  cash- 
ier :  directors :  Henry  C.  Judd, 
of  H.  C.  Judd  &  Root ;  Pliny  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Jewell  Belting  Co. ; 
Ralph  H.  Ensign,  of  Ensign,  Bick- 
ford  &  Co.,  Simsbury,  Conn. ;  D.  W. 
C.  Skilton,  president  of  Phcenix  In- 
surance Co. ;  George  A.  Fairfield, 
capitalist;  Charles  E.  Chase,  vice- 
president,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co. ;  Philip  Corbin,  president  of  P. 
&  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
George  A.  Gay,  of  Brown,  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  Harold  W.  Stevens,  president ; 
E.  B.  Hatch,  president  Johns-Pratt 
Co.,  John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president 
Travelers  Insurance  Company;  Ever- 
ett J.  Lake,  president  Hartford  Lum- 
ber Co. 

A  statement  of  its  financial 
strength  on  August  25,  1905,  is 
here    given : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts.  .  .$4,606,871.53 
United  States  Bonds...  150,000.00 
Other  Bonds  and  Stocks  492,180.00 
Banking      House 40,000.00 

Due  from  Banks  and  Reserve 

Agents     504.034.05 

Cash  and  Cash  Items.  .  j57.0S5.70 
United  States  Treasurer  8,500.00 


$6,120,571.14 


LIABIL]  riES, 


Capital     Stock $1,200,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits 829,001.21 

Circulation     150.000.00 

Individual      Deposits...   5.050.5(H). 05 


$6,129,571.14 
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WILLIAM    H.     IMLAY 

President  Connecticut  River  Banking 
Company  1838-51 

THE  third  bank  to  be  established 
in  Hartford  was  the  Con- 
necticut River  Banking  Com- 
pany, now  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Pearl  streets.  In 
1824  the  General  Assembly  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river 
through  the  Connecticut  valley  from 
Hartford  towards  its  source  by  re- 
moving obstructions  and  constructing 
canals  and  locks.  Simultaneously 
provisions  were  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Company  which  provided  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  enterprise.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Coffee  House  of  Selah  Treat  in 
January,  1829,  a  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Banking  Company  was  chosen 
and  the  bank  began  business  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  in  its  building  at  the 
corner  of  Central  Row  and  Prospect 
streets. 

During  the  long  period  of  seventy- 
seven  years  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Company  has  had  but  six 
presidents,  one  of  whom  served  only 
one  month  and  another  only  two 
years,  the  remaining  four  covering  a 
period  of  about  seventy-five  years, 
viz:     Alfred    Smith,   elected   January 


SAMUEL    E.    ELMORE 

President  Connecticut  River  Banking 
Company  1874  to  date 

8,  1829;  William  H.  Imlay,  January 
1,  1838;  Alfred  Smith,  November  3, 
185 1 ;  John  A.  Butler,  January  7, 
1862;  Joseph  Church,  January  2, 
1872;  George  M.  Welch,  February  ij 
1872;  Samuel  E.  Elmore,  January  26, 
1874. 

President  Elmore  is  to-day  in 
active  management  of  the  Bank,  hav- 
ing administered  its  affairs  as  presi- 
dent for  nearly  thirty-two  years. 
Henry  W.  Erving  is  cashier  and  Her- 
man J.  Maercklein,  assistant  cashier.- 
The  directors  are:  Samuel  E.  El- 
more, president ;  Miles  W.  Graves, 
treasurer  State  Savings  Bank;  Stan- 
ley B.  Bosworth,  manufacturer, 
Louis  R.  Cheney,  treasurer  Austin 
Organ  Co. ;  Arthur  F.  Eggleston,  at- 
torney at  law ;  William  H.  Watrous, 
Silver  Plate  Ware ;  Arthur  D.  Coffin, 
of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor 
Locks ;  A.  N.  Williams,  assistant 
secretary  Aetna  Insurance  Co. ;  F.  B. 
Allen,  vice-president  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company. 

During  the  panic  of  1857,  when 
nearly  all  banks  were  compelled  to 
suspend  specie  payment  for  a  time, 
this  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one 
in  Hartford  that  continued  to  redeem 
its  notes  in  specie. 
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GEORGE    F.     HILLS 
President  State  Bank 

IN  1849  the  State  Bank  of  Hart- 
ford was  organized,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  its  charter  on  June  12 
of  that  year  was  unique  inas- 
much as  it  required  that  the  bank 
contribute  $10,000  for  a  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain.  This 
was  the  first  money  received  for  nor- 
mal school  purposes.  Solomon  Por- 
ter, a  successful  importer  of  goods 
from  the  West  Indies,  was  elected 
the  first  president,  July  31,  1849. 
The  first  board  of  directors  consist- 
ed of  Solomon  Porter,  Tertius  Wads- 
worth,  Job.  Allyn,  Charles  H.  North- 
am,  William  T.  Lee,  C.  H.  Brainard, 
E.  D.  Tiffany,  C.  T.  Hillyer  and 
Thomas  Cowles,  the  latter  of  Farm- 
ingtori,  all  influential  citizens  and  re- 
presented a  combination  of  financial 
strength ;  four  subsequently  became 
bank  presidents  :  Charles  H.  North- 
am,  of  the  Mercantile  National,  E.  D. 
Tiffany  of  the  First  National,  C.  T. 
Hillyer  of  the  Charter  Oak  National, 
and  C.  H.  Brainard  of  the  State 
Bank.  On  August  6,  1849,  Thomas 
Belknap  was  chosen  cashier.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,   1849  George  P.  Bissell  was 


GEORGE    H.    BURT 
Cashier  State  Bank 

chosen  teller,  and  was  succeeded 
October  7,  185 1,  by  W.  H.  D.  Ca- 
lender. President  Porter  resigned, 
September  27,  1852,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cashier  Belknap,  and  Tel- 
ler Callender  became  cashier  October 
1,  1852,  continuing  until  September 
1,  1865  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  F.  Hills.  On  October  3, 
1865  Charles  H.  Brainard  was  elec- 
ted president  and  served  until  death, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cashier 
Hills,  September  19,  1889.  George 
H.  Burt  became  cashier  in  1889,  and 
the  institution  is  still  under  the  excu- 
tiveship  of  these  widely  experienced 
bankers.  The  present  directors  in- 
clude President  Hills,  Cashier  Burt. 
A.  Elijah  Hart,  treasurer  Society  for 
Savings ;  Erastus  Gay,  Farming- 
ton;  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  form- 
erly secretary  Phcenix  Mutual  Lite 
Insurance  Company ;  George  E. 
Taintor,  with  J.  J.  &  F.  Goodwin, 
real  estate;  Patrick  Gat-van.  Paper 
manufacturer  and  paper  stock : 
John  R.  Buck,  firm  of  Buck  &  Eggle- 
ston,  attorneys  at  law.  and  Walter  L. 
Goodwin. 
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STATE    BANK    BUILDING 
Main  Street,  opposite  City  Hall 


Since  1869  the  bank  has  returned 
to  its  stockholders  about  230  per 
cent  on  its  capital,  or  $922,000;  has 
made  up  its  capital,  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  over  $302,000. 

In  1893  the  bank  obtained  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  giving  it 
trust  privileges,  thereby  authorizing 
it  to  act  as  executor,  administrator, 
trustee,  and  in  all  fiduciary  capacities. 

The  last  call  of  the  bank  commis- 
sioners on  August  25,  1905,  for  state- 
ment, showed  the  following  excellent 
condition : 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital      Stock $400,000.00 

Undivided      Profits 302,698.68 

Due    Banks 15,352,81 

Dividends  Unpaid 57544 

Deposits      2,123,006.23 

Reserved   for   Taxes 5,000.00 

Total      $2,846,633.16 

ASSETS. 

Loans       . $1,886,093.13 

Securities       515,422.71 

Banking   House    50,000.00 

Due  from  Banks 303,330.14 

Cash     86,465.66 

Overdrafts        (secured).  5,321.52 

Total      $2,846,633.16 


APPRECIATING  the  need  of 
greater  banking  facilities,  as 
Hartford  with  its  then  com- 
paratively small  population 
was  evidencing  a  steady  gain  in  its 
growth,  in  1852  a  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  became  incorporators  of 
the  Bank  of  Hartford  County,  the 
eighth  state  bank  of  the  city,  and 
chose  as  its  first  directors :  Alfred 
Gill,  Ralph  Gillette,  Lemuel  Hum- 
phry, Oliver  Woodford,  James  P. 
Foster,  William  Boardman,  Thomas 
T.  Fisher,  Horace  Freeman,  Charles 


T.  Webster,  Daniel  Phillips  and  John 
Hooker. 

The  bank  located  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  streets,  with  Alfred 
Gill  as  its  first  president,  who  was 
succeeded  by  George  M.  Bartholomew 
in  1858.  Rowland  Swift,  who  was  so 
long  identified  with  the  bank,  was 
elected  cashier  in  1853. 

In  1865  the  bank  took  out  a  charter 
under  the  National  banking  act,  be- 
coming the  American  National  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  its 
original  capital  having  been  $200,000. 
In     1871     Mr.     Swift     was     elected 
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JOSEPH    H.    KING 
President  American  National   Bank 

president,  and  John  G.  Root  became 
cashier.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Root  in  1883,  to  become 
president  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics National  Bank,  Joseph  H.  King- 
was  elected  cashier,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Swift  in  1902,  Mr. 
King  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
William  J.   Dixon  became  cashier. 

Mr.  Swift  was  the  author  of 
"Commerce  and  Banking"  in  "Me- 
morial History  of  Hartford  County," 
and  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
financiers  of  the  state. 

The  American  National  Bank  is  to- 
day under  the  able  administration  of 
President  Joseph  IT.  King,  who  enter- 
ed the  services  of  the  institution  in 
1872,  and  Cashier  William  J.  Dixon, 
whose  relations  began  with  it  in 
1875.        Its    directors    are    Silas    W. 


WILLIAM    J.    DIXON 

Cashier  American  National  Bank 

Robbins,  Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  Samuel 
Taylor,  retired  lumber  merchant ;  Ex- 
Mayor  Henry  C.  Dwight;  President 
George  L.  Chase,  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co. ;  President  John  M. 
Holcombe,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Lyman  B.  Jewell, 
vice-president  Jewell  Belting  Co. ; 
George  Roberts,  retired ;  Charles  H. 
Northam,  of  Smith,  Northam  &  Co.; 
George  H.  Day,  general  manager  of 
the  Association  of  Licensed  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers;  Joseph  11.  King, 
president  ;  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley,  auditor 
Aetna   Life  Insurance   Co 

Since  1865  it  has  paid  continuously 
its  regular  semi-annual  dividends  to 
its  stockholders,  amounting  to  $2,- 
100,000,  and  accumulated  surplus 
profits  of  over  $348,000,  and  to-day 
its  total  resources  are  $2,800,000. 


THE    First    National    Bank    of 
Hartford  was  founded  by  the 
stockholders     of     the     Mer- 
chants    and     Manufacturers 
Bank,  who  voted  to  change  from  the 
State     to     the      National      Banking 
System,  on  January  12th,  1864. 


The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Bank  had  been  in  existence  a  little 
over  six  years.  It  was  organized 
August  14th.  1857,  under  authority 
of  charter  granted  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  with  the  following 
directors:   George   Beach,  Jr..   Eben- 
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FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 
State  Street,  opposite  Post  Office,  Erected  1898 

ezer  Flower,  James  M.  Bunce,  Austin 
Dunham,  Samuel  Austin,  Lawson  C. 
Tvcs,  Henry  Kellogg,  Lucius  F. 
Robinson,  George  Kellogg,  George 
Beach,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  and 
James  S.  Tryon,  cashier. 

At  the  time  of  its  change  into  the 
National  Banking  system,  the  bank 
had  $500,000  of  paid-up  capital,  and 
about  $40,000  of  surplus. 

The  first   National   Bank  of  Hart- 


ford opened  its  books  for  business 
February  I,  1864,  the  comptroller  oi 
the  currency  having  issued  certificate 
of  authority  January  28,  1864,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Bank  Act. 

The  Bank  was  located  at  No.  9 
Central  Row,  succeeding  to  the  office, 
assets,  and  business  of  the  retiring 
state   institution. 

The  directors  were :  Edwin  D. 
Tiffany,  Ebenezer  Flower,  Austin 
Dunham,  Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  Wil- 
liam W.  House,  John  B.  Russell, 
James  M.  Niles,  Lawson  C.  Ives, 
Samuel  Austin,  and  officers :  Edwin 
D.  Tiffany,  president,  James  S. 
Tryon,  -  cashier. 

The  bank  prospered  and  in  1868 
thereby  increasing  its  capital  from 
the  directors  declared  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  $150,000,  from  the  surplus, 
$500,000  to  $650,000,  the  present 
amount.  Outgrowing  its  quarters  in 
Central  Row,  it  moved,  in  1869,  to 
No.  50  State  street,  the  location  now 
occupied  by  its  new  building  and 
then  known  as  the  Trumbull  house 
property. 

The  presidents  of  the  bank  have 
been :  George  Beach,  Jr.,  Edwin  D. 
Tiffany,  Erastus  H.  Crosby,  Charles 
S.  Gillette,  James  H.  Knight. 

During  President  Knight's  admin- 
istration the  First  National  Bank  has 
become  one  of  the  financial  leaders, 
and  he  is  surrounded  to-day  by  strong 
and  capable  business  men :  Ward 
W.  Jacobs,  vice-president;  Charles 
D.  Riley,  cashier;  William  S.  Dwyer, 
and  William  P.  Conklin,  assistant 
cashiers ;  board  of  directors ;  Thomas 
Sisson,  of  T.  Sisson  &  Co.,  wholesale 
druggists ;  Ward  W.  Jacobs,  Treas- 
urer Mechanics  Savings  Bank;  Lester 
L.  Ensworth,  of  L.  L.  Ensworth  & 
Son,  iron  merchants ;  Elisha  C.  Hil- 
liard,  president  The  E.  E.  Hilliard  Co., 
Buckland,  Conn. ;  James  H.  Knight, 
president ;  Ralphael  Ballerstein,  of 
R.  Ballerstein  &  Co.,  importers  mil- 
linery goods ;  Lucius  F.  Robinson,  of 
Robinson    &    Robinson,    attorneys    at 
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law;  Asa  S.  Cook,  president  Asa  S.  contractor    and   builder;    Robert   W. 

Cook  Co. ;  Rienzi  B.  Parker,  former-  Huntington,  Jr.,   President  Connecti- 

lv  president  Hartford  Life  Insurance  cut     General     Life     Insurance     Co.; 

Co.;     William     B.     Clark,     president  Judson   H.   Root,   of   H.   C.   Judd   & 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. ;  John  R.  Hills,  Root,  wool  merchants. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans   and   Discounts $2,947,1 13.57 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured 473-53 

U.  S  Bonds  to  secure  circulation 105,000.00 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  Deposits 25.000.00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc 27.000.00 

Banking  house,   furniture   and  fixtures 2(  0.000.00 

Due  from  National  Banks  (not  Reserve  Agents) 44.415.01 

Due  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers 4.047.55 

Due  from  approved  Reserve  Agents 912,609.21 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 7>378.86 

Exchanges   for  clearing  house.  .  . 21 .250.63 

Notes  of  other  National  Banks 55.S30.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents -\v7- 

Lawful  Money  Reserve  in  Bank,  viz.  : 

Specie     $168,800.00 

Legal-tender  notes 50,000.00  218.S00.00 
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Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of 

circulation    975°-°° 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer,  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption    fund 6,000.00 

Total       $4,734,707.08 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $650,000.00 

Surplus    fund « 250,000.00 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding 190,500.00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid , 81,148.78 

Due  to  other  National  Banks $10,646.65 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers 5^9x-93 

Due  to  Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks.  .  250,567.69 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents 71,703.43 

Dividends  unpaid • 3°3-°° 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check 3,140,610.19 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 5^5I9-33 

Certified   checks : 1,341.45 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 474-°3 

United  States  deposits 25,000.00  3>562>755-3° 

Total : $4,734,707.08 


IN  September  1857  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Aetna  Bank  of 
Hartford,  as  a  state  bank,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  extensive 
and  wealthy  patronage.  This  was  an 
era  of  preparation  for  business  de- 
velopment when  railroad  projects 
required  large  amounts     of     money. 

The  capital  of  this  institution  was 
$525,000,  and  its  first  president  was 
judge  Eliphalet  A.  Bulkeley,  father 
of  the  present  United  States  Senator 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  and  Appleton 
R.  Hillyer  was  its  first  cashier.  Its 
directors  on  organization  were  Judge 
Bulkeley,  Oliver  G.  Terry,  Charles 
P.  Clark,  William  R.  Cone,  Walter 
Keney,  Leverett  Brainard,  Ellery 
Hills,  Joseph  Merriman  and  Thomas 
K.  Brace,  Jr. 

On  March  23,  1858,  Oliver  G. 
Terry  was  elected  president.  The 
institution  became  the  Aetna  Nation- 
al Bank  in  1865  and  at  that  time  had 
a  surplus  of  $26,000.  On  January 
12,  1869,  President  Terry  declined  the 
re-election,    owing   to   ill   health   and 


ALFRED    SPENCER,     JR. 
President  Aetaa  National  Bank 
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William  R.  Cone,  was  appointed  his  serving   in   these   capacities   with   the 

successor.  Aetna  National   Bank. 

In  1885  the  bank  had  a  surplus  of  The  directors  to-day  are  United 
$130,000,  and  on  March  31,  1887  States  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
President  Cone  resigned  because  of  president  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Corn- 
ill  health,  and  Cashier  Appleton  R.  pany  and  ex-Governor  of  Connecti- 
Hillyer  was  elected  president,  serving  cut ;  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  connected 
until  May  '4,  1891.  Archibald  G.  with  the  bank  since  its  organization 
Loomis  became  cashier  and  held  the  in  1857;  James  1).  Cone,  capitalist: 
office  until  May  4,  1891,  when  he  was  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  assistant  treas- 
elected  president,  serving  until  April  urer  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
24,  1899,  and  resigning  to  accept  the  Company,  Archibald  G.  Loomis,  ex- 
vice-presidency  of  the  National  City  president;  President.  Alfred  Spencer, 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  office  of  Jr.;  and  William  R.  C.  Corson,  dec- 
vice-president    was    created    Mav    7,  tncal  engineer. 

1897    and    Appleton    R.    Hilyer    was  It  is  interesting     to     compare   the 

elected    to   the    office,    which    he    still  growth   of     the     business     since   the 

holds.     Alfred  Spencer,  Jr.,  was  ap-  Civil  War: 

pointed  cashier  on  May  I,  1891,  and  surplus  and  profits. 

held  the  position  until  August  8,  1899      Jan-  I2-  lS65 $5»»3 

when  he  was  elected  president.     Wil-      Jan-  I2>  lSS? l6,»os 

liam  Denison  Morgan,  who  had  been      Jan"  I2'  Ig°5 *M.95i.M 

connected  with  the  bank  since   1890  ,           deposits. 

succeeded  as  cashier     in     1899,  and  \H  \\\  rssf  \\\\\\\\\\\\  \\\\\\^lu^ 

both  of  these  able  financiers  are  still      Jan.  12.  1905 4  172,03 
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With  a  surplus  of  $525,000,  equal- 
ling its  capital,  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  Aetna  National  Bank  results  in 
this  financial  statement  which  be- 
speaks the  sound  business  judg- 
ment of  its  executives. 

Condensed  Statement  of  Condi- 
tions, January  12,  1905. 


Resources. 


$3,947,620.45 
.  .  201,900.00 
.  .   205,050.00 


Loans   and  Discounts,. 
United  States  Bonds, 
Stocks,  Securities,  etc., 
Cash  and  Due  from 

Banks,    1,258,313.58 

Redemption   Fund  with  United 

States      Treasurer 7,500.00 


$5,620,384.03 


WILLIAM    DENISON    MORGAN 
Cashier  Aetna  National  Bank 

The  charter  of  the  Aetna  National 
Bank  of  Hartford  expired  January 
12,  1905,  and  its  corporate  existence 
was  extended  to  January  12,  1925. 


Liabilities. 

Cash  Capital,    $525,000.00 

Surplus   and   Undivided 

Profits 634,515.04 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Un- 
earned Interest, 40,436.10 

National  Bank  Notes  Out- 
standing,         148,400.00 

Deposits,    4,272,032.89 


$5,620,384.03 


THE  first  trust  company  in  Con- 
necticut, organized  October 
1868,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000  was  the  Hartford  Trust 
Company ;  its  capital  in  1905  is  $300,- 
oocand  its  charter  grants  permission 
for  increase  to  $1,000,000.  It  started 
its  banking  house  in  the  building 
which  it  still  occupies,  and  now  owns 
<>n  Alain  street,  south  of  the  City  Hall, 
Hartford,  and  in  1872,  soon  after  the 
great  conflagration  in  Boston,  in- 
stalled the  first  safe  deposit  vault  in 
Connecticut. 

The  original  board  of  trustees  in- 
cluded :  Charles  M.  Pond,  Leonard 
Church,  Charles  T.  Hillyer,  John  A. 
Butler,  James  C.  Walkley,  James  G. 
Batterson,  Chester  Adams,  George 
Brinley,   Richard   D.    Hubbard,   Erza 


Hall,  Thomas  O.  Enders,  Oliver  D. 
Seymour,  William  S.  Pierson,  Wind- 
sor, David  Gallup,  Plainfield,  Cornel- 
ius B.  Erwin,  New  Britain. 

The  presidents  of  the  Hartford 
Trust  Company  have  been :  Charles 
M.  Pond,  1868-1880;  R.  W.  Farmer, 
1880-1881;  William  Faxon,  1881- 
1883;  Henry  Kellogg,  1883-1887; 
Ralph  W.  Cutler,  elected  1887,  is  still 
serving  in  that  capacity.  Secretary 
and  treasurer:  George  D.  Hastings, 
1868;  R.  W.  Farmer,  1869-1880; 
Ralph  W.  Cutler,  1880-1887;  Frank 
C.  Sumner,  elected  1887,  continues 
in  office.  President  Cutler  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bankers  Association  in  1902, 
and  is  at  present  vice-president  of  the 
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HARTFORD    TRUST    COMPANY    BUILDING 
Corner  Main  Street  and  Central  Row 


RALPH    W.     CUTLER 
President  Hartford  Trust  Company 


FRANK    C.   SUMNER 
Secy.-Treas.    Hartford  Trust  Company 
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American  Bankers  Association,  repre- 
senting the  trust  company  section. 

Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Trust 
Company  in  1905  are:  Charles  M. 
Joslyn,  lawyer;  Theodore  Lyman, 
lawyer;  President  Ralph  W.  Cutler; 
Pliny  Jewell,  president  Jewell  Belting 
Company;  Henry  Roberts,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Charles 
E.  Billings,  president  Billings  &  Spen- 
cer Manufacturing  Company;  M. 
Bradford  Scott,  cashier  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  company;  W.  E.  A.  Bul- 
keley,  auditor  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Edward  Milligan,  secre- 
tary Phoenix  Insurance  Company. 
Statement  of  financial  condtion  on 
June  30,  1905  : 


Resources. 
Real  Estate,  Trust  Company 

Block   $250,000.00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Ac- 
count    382.480.10 

Overdrafts   1,366.46 

Loans  and  Discounts   ..    1,820,118.14 

Due  from  Banks 245,971.53 

Cash  and  Cash  Items  ....  319,655-13 

Total   .....  ....  .   $3,019,591.36 

Liabilities. 

Capital  Stock   $300,000.00 

Undivided   Profits    260,962.97 

Due    Banks 4,826.34 

Deposits   2,453,802.05 

Total $3,019,591.36 


MEIGS    H.    WHAPLES 
President  Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

THE   trust      companies      of   the 
city      have     been      growing 
rapidly   for   some  years   and 
and    rank    now    among    the 
strongest  of  our  banking  institutions, 
with  a  very  firm  hold  upon  the  con- 


fidence of  the  public.  Their  stocks 
seldom  on  the  market,  are  reckoned 
choice  investments,  and  the  commun- 
ity is  coming  more  and  more  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  for  using 
these  large  institutions  in  one  or  an- 
other fiduciary  capacity.  A  desire 
to  secure  absolute     safety     and  wise 


JOHN    P.     WHEELER 
Treasurer  Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co. 
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management  in  creating  trusts,  by 
will  or  gift,  is  universal,  and  is 
founded  upon  the  best  principles  of 
business.  Formerly  individuals  were 
selected  to  take  care  of  trust  estates, 
but  frequently  a  trust  far  outlives 
the  personal  trustee,  while  a  well- 
ordered  trust  company  has  a  contin- 
uous and  healthful  existence. 

The  Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  Hartford  Con- 
necticut, was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  187 1,  as 
a  company  authorized  to  do  a  bank- 
ing and  trust  business  and  maintain 
a  safe  deposit  vault. 

The  incorporators  were :  Edward 
B.  Watkinson,  James  Goodwin,  Jona- 
than B.  Bunce,  George,  L.  Chase, 
Frederick  W.  Russell,  Nathan  M. 
Waterman,  Henry  Keney,  Edward 
D.  Tiffany,  Hamilton  W.  Conklin, 
Edward  W.  Parsons,  Henry  C.  Rob- 
inson, George  Roberts,  Charles  H. 
Brainard,  and  Charles  Boswell. 

With  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Tiffany,  Conklin  and  Parsons,  all  the 
above  mentioned  became  trustees,  and 
together  with  George  S.  Gilman, 
Charles  H.  Smith,  Charles  H. 
Northam,  Loren  P.  Waldo,  Frederick 
H.  North,  Gustavous  F.  Davis,  con- 
stituted the  original  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Subsequent  trustees  elected 
were:  John  B.  Corning,  Asa 
Spaulding  Porter,  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
John  M.  Taylor,  James  J.  Goodwin, 
Daniel  R.  Howe,  Meigs  H.  Whaples, 
Henry  S.  Robinson,  John  P.  Wheel- 
er, and  Robert  W.  Huntington,  Jr. 

The  company  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.00  on  the 
second  day  of  November,  1872,  which 
was  increased  to  $300,000  in  1873. 

In  1872,  Edward  B.  Watkinson 
was  elected  president,  and  remained 
in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in 
March,  1884.  W.  J.  Wood  was  elect- 
ed president  June  5,  1884,  and  died 
in  October,  1885,  Meigs  H.  Whaples 
was  elected  president  in  January, 
1887,  and  the  company  is  now  under 
his  administration. 

In  1872  Wijliam  H.  Buell  was 
elected  treasurer  and  served  to  Nov- 
ember, 1877,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by   Meigs   H.   Whapleb.      From   De- 


cember 4,  1877  to  1887,  John  B. 
Corning  was  vice-president,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jacob  L.  Greene,  who 
served  until  his  death  in  1905.  From 
June  6,  1895,  Henry  S.  Robinson  has 
been  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
trust  department,  and  in  1905  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

The  treasurer  in  1905  is  John  P. 
Wheeler,  and  Hosmer  P.  Redfield  is 
assistant  treasurer.  The  trustees  are : 
George  L.  Chase,  president  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co. ;  Jonathan  B. 
Bunce,  president  Society  for  Savings; 
Charles  H.  Smith,  broker;  James  J. 
Goodwin,  capitalist;  Daniel  R.  Howe, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  Hartford 
Street  Railway  Co. ;  John  M.  Taylor, 
president  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Robert  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr.,  president  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co. ;  George  Rob- 
erts; President,  Meigs  H.  Whaples; 
treasurer,  John  P.  Wheeler;  Henry 
S.  Robinson,  vice-president  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Connecticut  Trust  &  Safe  De- 
posit Company  has  paid  in  dividends 
to  date  $677,500,  and  is  executing 
trusts  which  give  it  position  as  one 
of  the  first  financial  institutions  in 
the  state.  As  trustees  of  estates, 
guardians  of  minors,  executors  and 
bankers,  it  has  made  a  notable 
record.  Its  financial  statement  on 
July  1,  1905,  was  as  follows: 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital      Stock $300,000.00 

Surplus     300,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 84,430.39 

Dividend    15,000.00 

Due  to  Banks 56,521.57 

Deposits      3,277,881.58 

$4,033333-54 

ASSETS.  — 

Loans  and  Discounts.  .  .$1,834,512.39 

Railroad     Bonds 1,033,899.21 

Town,  City  and  other 

Bonds     229,200.00 

Due  from  Banks 725,896.83 

Bills   and    Specie 210,325.11 

$4,033,833  C4 


MASSIVE    FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF    DOOR    PROTECTING,     VAULT    OF    CONNECTICUT 
TRUST    AND    SAFE    DEPOSIT    COMPANY 
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INTERIOR    OF    UNITED    STATES    BANK —  Corner  Main  and  Kingsley  Streets 


THIRTY-THREE  years  ago  a 
special  charter,  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  gave  the  right 
to  organize  the  United  States 
Trust  Company.  A  glance  at  this  old 
charter  reveals  a  most  interesting 
fact,  for  although  the  name  of  the 
new  company  implied  it,  and  the  or- 
ganizers demanded  the  right  to  do  a 
regular  trust  company  business,  this 
specific  privilege  was  denied  them. 
The  right  to  the  general  business  of 
a  state  bank  was  granted  with  all  its 
privileges,  but,  the  new  United  States 
Trust  Company  was  allowed  to  be 
a  trust  company  in  name  only.  The 
organizers  that  same  year,  1872, 
opened  for  business  in  the  Charter 
Oak  Life  Insurance  Company  build- 
ing. The  first  president  was  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley ;  first  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Henry  L.  Bunce;  to-day  these 
two  are  the  only  remaining  members 
of  the  original  body  of  men  connected 


with  the  bank,  Mr.  Bunce  being  now 
president  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,  vice- 
president.  The  first  board  of  direc- 
tors consisted  of  Austin  Dunham, 
William  Faxon,  Samuel  H.  White, 
Edson  Fessenden,  James  Campbell, 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley  and  Samuel  E.  Elmore. 

In  1881  President  Bulkeley  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  O. 
Enders,  formerly  president  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company.  Al- 
though the  change  was  not  made  di- 
rectly or  at  the  same  time,  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley  and  Thomas  O.  Enders  ex- 
changed positions,  as  Mr.  Bulkeley 
had  at  this  time  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Aetna  Life. 

In  1882  permission  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  change  of  the 
name  from  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  to  the  United  States  Bank. 
This  change  did  away  with  the  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  substi- 
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tuted  that  of  cashier,  to  which  office 
Henry  L.  Bunce  was  elected. 

On  September  27,  1890,  Mr.  Bunce 
was  elected  vice-president  and 
Howard  M.  Clark,  cashier.  The  fol- 
lowing June,  Thomas  O.  Enders  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health;  Mr. 
Bunce  was  elected  president  and  At- 
wood  Collins  vice-president.  Mr. 
Collins  held  this  office  until  elected 
president  of  the  Security  Company, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
William  H.  Bulkeley.  General  Bulk- 
eley  died  in  office  and  was  followed 
by  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  the  present 
holder   of  the   vice-presidency. 

Frederick  G.  Sexton  was  elected 
cashier  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark  in 
April,  1894,  and  occupied  thp  office 
until  his  death  in  May,  1905.  He  was 
succeeded  by  William  B.  Davidson, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  bank 
for  over  twenty  years. 

The  business  of  the  bank  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  1880  a  move  was 
made  to  the  Robinson  building  on 
Main  street,  and  again  in  1895,  when 
the  present  quarters  were  leased. 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
Bank, is  very  interesting,  both  statis- 
tically and  because  of  many  incidents 
of  note  concerning  the  institution 
itself  and  the  men  who  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  When  the  doors  were  first 
opened  in  1872,  the  outlook  was  very 
auspicious;  the  great  panic  which 
came  the  following  year — 1873 — ■ 
caused  the  bank  to  suffer  heavily 
through  bad'  paper.  The  founda- 
tions, however,  had  been  well  laid, 
and  excellent  management  soon 
brought  the  institution  to  its  feet 
again,  and  the  almost  uninterrupted 
march  of  progress  began. 

The  first  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
semi-annual,  was  paid  in  the  July 
following  organization.  Only  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  in  the  history 
of  the  bank  was  the  regular  payment 
of  dividends  suspended,  and  in  July, 
1887,  a  6  per  cent,  semi-annual  d 
dend  was  paid,  the  bank  in  the  mean- 


time having  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
$110,000. 

As  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873 
passed  away,  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
took  an  upward  trend  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  ten  years  of 
Thomas  O.  Enders'  management  as 
president,  from  1881  to  1891,  were 
times  of  remarkable  advance.  Mr. 
Enders  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ex- 
ecutive ability,  foresight  and  decision, 
and  by  his  conservative  investments 
and  careful  management  the  surplus 
of  the  bank  was  increased  during  this 
time  something  over  $200,000. 

Henry  L.  Bunce,  the  present  presi- 
dent, is  a  native  of  Hartford,'  and 
comes  of  a  family  of  bankers.  His 
father  was  president  of  the  Phoenix 
National  Bank  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Henry  L.  Bunce's  twin  bro- 
ther, Frederick  L.  Bunce,  is  now 
president  of  the  Phoenix  National 
Bank.  Henry  L.  Bunce  has  been 
with  the  United  States  Bank  since  it 
opened  its  doors  in  1872,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  is  his  own — one 
of  solid  growth  and  advancement 
along  conservative  lines. 

Vice-president  Morgan  G.  Bulk- 
eley's  term  of  service  with  the  bank  is 
of  equal  length.  He  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  financial  and  insur- 
ance  interests   of   Hartford. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con- 
sist of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  U.  S. 
Senator,  ex-governor  State  of  Con- 
necticut, president  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Company ;  Samuel  G.  Dunham, 
treasurer  Dunham  Hosiery  Co..  vice- 
president  Hartford  Electric  Eight 
Co.;  John  R.  Hills,  contractor  and 
builder;  Atwood  Collins,  president 
Security  Co. ;  John  O.  Enders,  capi- 
talist;  W.  E.  A,  Bulkeley,  auditor 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Morgan 
B.  Brainard,  assistant  treasurer  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  D.  Newton  Bar- 
ney, treasurer  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Co.;  Henry  L.  Btmce.  president. 

The  statement  of  the  hank's  condi- 
ivi-      tion  at  the  close  of  business  on  August 
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ASSETS. 

Loans   and   Discounts ....  $803,834.72 

Cash      634,467.01 

Mortgage  Loans 75°-00 

Stocks   and   Bonds 1,450,761.05 

Overdrafts   4,464.04 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital    Stock 100,000.00 

Surplus     250,000.00 

Undivided    Profits 48,126.13 

Deposits    2,488,513.17 

Due   to    Banks 7,637.52 


Total    2,894,276.82 


Total    2,894,276.82 


IN  May  1868,  a  company  was 
chartered  under  the  title  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Trust  Company, 
but  began  active  banking  busi- 
ness in  May,  1875,  as  the  Security 
Company,  the  first  officers  being : 
President,  Robert  E.  Day;  secretary, 
John  C.  Abbott;  treasurer,  William 
L.  Matson.  The  first  board  of  trustees 
was  composed  of  men  of  recognized 
financial  ability:  Austin  Dunham, 
Thomas  Smith,  William  R.  Cone, 
Newton  Case,  Asa  S.  Porter,  J. 
Hurlburt  White,  Carlos  C.  Kimball, 
William  L.  Matson,  Thomas  O.  End- 
ers,  James  C.  Jackson,  Leverett 
Brainard,  John  C.  Parsons,  Cassius 
Welles,  John  C.  Abbott  and  Robert 
E.  Day. 

President    Day    remained    in    office 


until  his  death  in  May,  1894,  and  on 
June  4,  of  that  year,  John  C.  Parsons 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  the  following 
January,  Atwood  Collins  was  elected 
vice-president  and  treasurer  to  suc- 
ceed William  L  Matson,  who  had  re- 
signed, and  Charles  Edward  Prior 
was  elected  assistant  treasurer.  Presi- 
dent Parsons  remained  in  office  only 
two  years,  resigning  in  March,  1896, 
and  being  succeeded  by  Atwood  Col- 
lins. Judge  Henry  E.  Taintor  was 
elected  vice-president  at  this  time,  and 
Charles  Edward  Prior  became  secre- 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  death  of 
judge  Taintor  occurred  August  31, 
1904,  and  Mr.  Prior  was  elected  to 
the  vice-presidency,  retaining  tht 
office  of  treasurer,  and  being  succeed- 


ATWOOD    COLLINS 
President  Security  Company 


CHARLES    EDWARD    PRIOR 
Vice  Pres.-Treas.  Security  Company 
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ed  as  secretary  by  Francis  Parsons. 

The  present  administration  of  the 
Security  Company's  finances  includes 
the  trusteeship  of  the  million  dollar 
safety  fund  of  the  Hartford  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  of  many 
private  estates,  and  the  treasury- 
ship  of  several  school  districts. 
President  Collins  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
attended  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
County  Bar.  He  is  a  director  of  many 
of  Hartford's  financial  institutions 
and  is  identified  with  the  city's  gen- 
eral business  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Prior  was  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  1883-1895,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Jewett  City  Savings  Bank, 
an  institution  which  was  pomted  out 
by  the  Bank  Commissioners  as  a 
model  of  its  kind. 

Col.  Francis  Parsons  is  the  son  of 
the  second  president  of  the  companv- 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  has 
practiced  law  in  Hartford,  the  city  of 
his  birth,  giving  special  attention  to 
probate  and  trust  law.  He  is  the 
trust  officer  of  the  company. 

Charles  Edward  Prior,  Jr.,  the  as- 
sistant  treasurer,    has    had    consider- 


FRANC1S    PARSONS 
Secretary  Security  Company 


able  banking  experience  for  a  young 
man,  and  is  also  known  as  a  singer  of 
ability.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  assistant  treasurer  in  February, 
1903,  being  promoted  from  the  posi- 
tion of  teller,  which  he  had  filled  for 
several  years. 

The  present  location  of  the 
Security  Company  is  at  56  Pearl 
street,  where  they  have  large  conveni- 
ent quarters,  occupying  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  building. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  in- 
cludes :  Carlos  C.  Kimball,  president 
Smyth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kimball  & 
Parker,  fire  insurance;  Gurdon  \V. 
Russell,  M.  D.,  medical  examiner 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  Frederick 
R.  Foster,  formerly  of  Foster  &  Co. ; 
Samuel  G.  Dunham,  treasurer  Dun- 
ham Hosiery  Company ;  John 
G.  Root,  president  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics National  Bank,  ex-mayor  of 
the  city  of  Hartford ;  Nathaniel  Ship- 
man,  formerly  judge  of  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals ;  Atwood  Collins, 
president ;  Rienzi  B.  Parker,  formerly 
president  of  Hartford  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  D.  Newton  Barney,  treasurer 
of  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. ; 
Charles  Edward  Prior,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  Lyman  B.  E£rainerd, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Co. ;  Sidney  \Y.  Crofut, 
assistant  treasurer  Society  for  Sav- 
ings ;  Martin  C.  Hillery,  manager  for 
Connecticut  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  New  York ;  Francis 
Parsons,  secretary  and  attorne} . 

The  statement  of  the  Security  Com- 
pany on  August  25,  1005.  is  here 
given  : 

A.SSE  IS. 

Loans   and   Discounts..,  $488,433 

Stocks  and   Bonds 351,882.34 

'Cash  in   Banks [48,198.06 

Cash  on  hand 31,26 

$1,019,78 

LIABIL]  lll'S. 

Capital      Stock $200,000.00 

Surplus     100,000.00 

Undivided    Profits jo.ijo.54 

Deposits      699,352.13 

$1,019,781.67 
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IN  concluding  the  story  of  Hart- 
ford's banking  institutions,, 
the  following  important  his- 
torical data  is  given: 

In  1814  the  Phoenix  National  Bank 
was  incorporated,  and  recognized  as 
a  national  bank  in  1864.  The  suc- 
cessive presidents  have  been :  Nor- 
man Knox,  1814;  Charles  Sigoumey, 
1821  ;  George  Beach,  1837;  John  L. 
Bunce,  i860;  Henry  A.  Redfield, 
1878 ;  Frederick  L.  Bunce,  1904.  The 
capital  is  $1,000,000;  surplus,  $500,- 
000;  Leon   P.   Broadhurst,  cashier. 

In  1833  a  charter  was  secured  for 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank, 
the  institution  becoming  a  national 
bank  in  1865.  The  successive  presi- 
dents have  been:  James  Dodd,  1834; 
Samuel  L.  Pitkin,  1837;  A.  H.  Pom- 
roy,  1840;  Horace  Goodwin,  2d, 
1844;  Charles  Boswell,  1850;  John 
C.  Tracy,  1858;  Alva  Oatman,  1877; 
John  G.  Root,  1884.  Its  cashier  is 
William  W.  Smith ;  Charles  F.  Sedg- 
wick, assistant  cashier ;  capital,  $500,- 
000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$160,000. 

In  1834  the  Exchange  Bank  was 
organized,  and  re-organized  as  the 
National  Bank  in  1864.  Its  succes- 
sive presidents  have  been:  Roderick 
Terry,  1834;  Elisha  Colt,  1849;  A. 
G.  Hammond,  1859;  James  M. 
Niles,  1865;  E.  G.  Howe,  1866; 
Francis  B.  Cooley,  1872 ;  John  R. 
Redfield,  1886.  Its  cashier  is  Elijah 
C.  Johnson ;  Henry  M.  Sperry,  assist- 
ant cashier ;  capital,  $500,000 ;  sur- 
plus,  $225,000. 

In  1 85 1  the  City  Bank  was  organ- 
ized, became  a  national  bank  in  1864, 
and  a  state  bank  in  1884,  when 
its  charter  expired.  Its  presidents 
have  been :  Edmund  G.  Howe,  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Davis,  Charles  T.  Welles, 
Maro  vS.  Chapman.  Edward  D.  Red- 
field  is  vice-president  and  cashier ; 
Edwin  H.  Tucker,  assistant  cashier; 
capital,  $440,000;  surplus,  $55,000. 

In  1853  the  Charter  Oak  Bank  was 
chartered,  and  entered  the  national 
system  in  1864.  Its  presidents  have 
been:  Charles  T.  Hillyer,  Jonathan 
F.   Morris,  James   P.  Taylor.   Myron 


A.  Andrews  is  cashier;  Robert  C. 
Glazier,  assistant  cashier;  Capital 
$500,000;    surplus,    $231,000. 

In  1885  the  Fidelity  Company  was 
organized  and  is  to-day  conducting  a 
trust  and  banking  business  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  and  surplus  and 
profits  of  $30,000.  Its  presidents 
have  been :  Chauncey  Howard,  Ed- 
mund A.  Stedman,  J.  M.  Holcombe. 

The  first  savings  bank  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  largest  in  the  state  to- 
day, is  the  old  Society  for  Savings, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pratt  Street 
Savings  Bank.  It  was  established 
in  1 8 19  with  Daniel  Wadsworth  as 
president,  Elisha  Colt  as  treasurer, 
and  in  the  first  months  of  its  organi- 
zation Mr.  Colt  used  to  carry  its 
assets  home  in  his  pocket  and  sleep 
with  them  under  his  pillow.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  they  amounted  to 
$4,353;  to-day  they  are  $28,678,- 
667.68,  and  there  are  57,467  deposi- 
tors. Its  presidents  have  been :  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  Ward  Woodbridge, 
James  B.  Hosmer,  Roland  Mather, 
John  C.  Parsons,  Francis  B.  Cooley, 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce.  Its  treasurer  is 
A.  Elijah  Hart;  assistant  treasurer, 
Sidney  W.  Crofut;  second  assistant 
treasurer,    Cornwall    T.    Millard. 

The  State  Savings  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1858  and  by  its  last  report 
has  deposits  and  surplus  of  $5,231,- 
484.  Its  presidents  have  been: 
Chester  Adams,  1858;  Thomas  Belk- 
nap, 1870;  Gustavus  M.  Davis,  1879; 
Samuel  Taylor,  1896.  Its  vice-presi- 
dent is  Charles  E.  Billings ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,,  Miles  W.  Graves. 

The  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  was 
established  in  1861  and  has  deposits 
and  surplus  of  $6,615,382.46.  Its 
presidents  have  been :  James  P. 
Foster,  George  W.  Moore,  Daniel 
Phillips,  Henry  C.  Dwight.  Its 
treasurer  and  secretary  is  Ward  W. 
Jacobs;  teller,  William  A.  Willard. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank,  establish- 
ed in   1870,  has  deposits  and  surplus 
of  $2,353,622.89.   Its  presidents  have  I 
been:  N.  B.  Stevens,  Alfred  E.  Burr,  j 
P.    Henry    Woodward ;    its    secretary 
and  treasurer  is  Robert  W.  Dwyer. 
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SECOND  IN  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  BY  EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


Son  and  successor  of 
Simeon  S.  Rogers 


SIMEON    S.     ROGERS 
One  of  the  three  pioneer  Rogers  brothers 


GEORGE    H.    ROGERS 

Son  and  successor  of 
Simeon  S.  Rogers 


HARTFORD  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  electro-plating  industry 
in  America,  as  applied  to 
tableware.  This  industry, 
started  by  three  brothers :  Wil- 
liam, Asa  H.,  and  Simeon  S.  Rogers, 
in  1845,  nas  developed  until  to-day 
the  name  ''Rogers"  is  known  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  stands  for 
quality  in  silver-plated  goods. 

From  very  modest    beginnings,  the 


experiments  in  beautifying  tableware 
progressed  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1847,  the  original  Rogers 
Brothers,  began  placing  their  wares 
on  the  market,  which  have  supplanted 
in  late  years  the  crude  wooden 
handled  steel  knives  and  forks.  In 
1 85 1,  they  formed  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  built  their  first  factory  at 
the  corner  of  Trumbull  and  1  licks 
streets,  Hartford,  the  former  quarters 


WILLIAM    ROGERS  ASA    H.    ROGERS 

Who  with  the  third  brother,  Simeon  S.  Rogers,  originated  electro  plating  industry  in  America 
as  applied  to  tableware 
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FACTORY    OF     THE    SONS    OF    THE    ORIGINAL    ROGERS    IN    HARTFORD    TO-DAY 
Simeon  L.  and  George  H.  Rogers  Company  on  Market  street 


having  been  in  a  building  at  6  State 
street.  In  1857,  William  Rogers  or- 
ganized Rogers,  Smith  &  Company, 
on  Mechanic  street,  in  Hartford; 
while  Asa  H.  and  Simeon  Rogers  or- 
ganized Rogers  and  Brother,  in 
Waterbury,  in  1858.  In  1862,  the  three 
formed  a  co-partnership  under  the 
name  "1847-Rogers  Brothers-Ai" 
and  leased  it  for  a  term  of  years  to 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  of 
West  Meriden.  In  1863,  William 
Rogers  withdrew  from  the  partner- 
ship and  started  the  William  Rogers 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Hart- 
ford, in  1865  ,  on  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Grove  streets.  In  the  meantime 
Asa  1 1.  Rogers  had  carried  his  idea  to 
Philadelphia  but  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford in  1870,  and  with  his  nephew, 
William  H.  Wratrous,  organized  a 
joint    stock    company   in    1871,   under 


the  name  of  the  Rogers  Cutlery  Com- 
pany, the  factory  being  located  on 
Asylum  street.  After  active  lives  as 
pioneer  manufacturers,  the  famed 
Rogers  brothers  died :  William,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1873;  Simeon  S.,  January  2, 
1874;  Asa  H.,  1876,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry reposed  with  the  nephew, 
William  H.  Watrous,  who  had  learn- 
ed the  electro  plating  business  from 
his  uncles.  Born  and  brought  up  in 
Hartford  at  the  time  when  the  busi- 
ness foretold  a  great  future,  he  began 
to  work  at  the  trade  about  i860  at  the 
Rogers,  Smith  &  Co.  factory;  from 
1868  to  1870  he  had  charge  of  the 
plating  at  the  Rogers  &  Brother  plant 
in  Waterbury ;  later  did  the  plating 
for  the  William  Rogers  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  in  1872,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Asa  H.  Rogers,  he  managed 
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the  business  of  the  Rogers  Cutlery 
Company. 

In  1879,  William  H.  Watrous 
acquired  exclusive  control  of  the 
original  Rogers  interests,became  own- 
er of  one-half  the  capital  stock  of  the 
William  Rogers  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  as  its  president,  treasurer  and  sole 
manager,  built  it  to  extensive  propor- 
tions. Through  the  maze  of  corpor- 
ate changes,  he  held  to  the  original 
conception  of  the  Rogers  Brothers 
and  it  is  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  famous  Rogers  trademarks 
are  to-day  so  closely  identified  with 
Hartford's  industrial  history.  Hav- 
ing out-grown  the  plant  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Grove  streets, 
the  business  was  moved  in  1887 
to  the  extensive  factory  oa  Market 
street. 

In  1900,  two  sons  of  the  deceased 
Simeon  S.  Rogers,  one  of  the  three 
original  Rogers  brothers  formed  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tro plated  flat  ware  and  cutlery  at 
Hartford ;  the  heirs,  Simeon  L.  and 
George  H.  Rogers,  started  their  plat- 
ing business  in  the  same  building  on 
Mechanic  street,  where  Rogers,  Smith 
&  Co.  were  located  in  1857 ;  the  metal 
blanks  used  for  plating  are  to-day 
made  in  their  own  plant  in  Walling- 
ford,  under  the  management  of 
George  M.  Hallenbeck,  a  metal  blank 


manufacturer  of  35  years  experience, 
and  in  this  same  plant  is  also  manu- 
factured a  fine  line  of  nickel  silver 
flat  ware.  Under  the  firm  name,  Sim- 
eon L.  and  George  H.  Rogers  Co., 
these  sons  of  the  founders  of  the  busi- 
ness in  America,  built  an  extensive 
industry  until  in  July,  1903,  they  took 
possession  of  the  factory  building 
occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Wil- 
liam Rogers  Manufacturing  Co.,  on 
Market  street,  Hartford,  the  latter 
concern  having  been  purchased  by  the 
International  Silver  Co.,  and  removed 
to  Meriden  in  the  preceding  January. 
A  few  months  later  the  sons  of  the 
original  Rogers  buili  a  large  addition 
to  their  Wallingford  plant,  and  the 
company  to-day  commands  an  influ- 
ential trade  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Willing- 
ford  plant  employs  about  125  work- 
ers, and  the  Hartford  factory  about 
100,  making  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
and  a  full  line  of  fancy  pieces,  high 
art  goods  and  cutlery. 

The  corporation  officers  of  the 
Simeon  L.  and  George  H.  Rogers 
Co.,  (trademark)  in  1905  are:  Presi- 
dent, John  MacFadyen ;  secretary. 
George  H.  Rogers ;  treasurer,  Samuel 
MacFadyen;  directors:  John  Mac- 
Fadyen, George  H.  Rogers,  Samuel 
MacFadyen,  George  M.  Hallenbeck. 
Edgar  F.  Waterman,  J.  M.  New 


THE    VIOLET 
Illustration  of  Dye  Sinkers  Ornamental  Art— One  of  Rogers  latest  designs  in  plated  ware 


WI TH  a  plant  producing  720,- 
000  screws  per  day,  the  At- 
lantic Screw  Works  at 
Hartford  bespeaks  the 
possibilities  of  modern  manufactures 
through  inventive  genius.  It  was 
back  in  1875  tnat  a  concern  started 
to   make   wood   screws   at   Castleton- 


on-the-Hinlson.  X.  Y.,  taking  its 
name  from  thai  oi  the  town.  In  two 
vears  the  company  lost  $70,000  of  its 
own  money,  and  about  $35,OO0  more, 
borrowed  from  George  W.  Bruce,  a 
wholesale  hardware  merchant  of  Yew 
York  City,  who,  to  secure  his  loan, 
took  possession  of  the  plant   in   1877, 
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and  threw  the  original  machines  into 


they 


were 


the    scrap    heap    because 
found  to  be  worthless. 

Meanwhile  David  Tilton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  had  made 
various  improvements  in  the  devices 
for  threading,  which  so  impressed 
Mr.  Bruce  that  he  decided  to  develop 
the  machines  with  the  view  of  reviv- 
ing the  business.  His  faith  was  not 
misplaced ;  a  model  was  set  up  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  tests  for 
quality  and  quantity  were  so  satis- 
factory that  other  machines  of  the 
same  type  were  built.  In  1879  the 
manufacture  was  transferred  to  Colt's 
West  Armory  in  Hartford,  and  form- 
ally resumed  under  the  name  of  At- 
lantic Screw  Works,  proving  eminent- 
ly successful. 

Mr.  Bruce  spent  three  years  abroad, 
a  part  of  the  time  assisted  by  Inventor 
Tilton,  who  personally  superintended 
the  exhibition  of  the  threader  in 
France  and  Belgium.  He  took  out  a 
number  of  foreign  patents  and  built 
duplicate  machines  for  use  in  Europe. 
Failing   health   forced   Mr.   Bruce   to 


DAVID    TILTON 

A  Pioneer  in  Screw  Manufacturing  in 
the  United  States 

abandon  the  enterprise,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  New  York, 
where  he  died  November  14,  1887. 
He   felt  so   deeply  his  obligations  to 


MODERN    PLANT    OF    ATLANTIC    SCREW    WORKS Charter  Oak  Avenue,  Hartford 
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EVOLUTION    OF    THE    SCREW    FROM    WIRE    TO    THE    FINISHED    PRODUCT 

Straight  brass  wire      Wire  next  flattened      Wire  is  then  shaved      Wire  is  now  pointed     Here  it  is  threaded  and 
from  coil  at  top  and  slotted  becomes  a  screw 


Mr.  Tilton  for  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice that  in  his  will  he  not  only  made 
him  a  handsome  bequest,  but  also 
provided  for  the  sale  to  him  of  the 
screw  plant  on  very  liberal  terms.  It 
was  thus  that  Inventor  Tilton  became 
a  manufacturer,  through  the  efficiency 
of  his  own  mechanical  skill  mastered 
by  sound  business  judgment.  He  was 
born  at  Meredith,  N.  H.,  November 
29,  1834,  coming  to  Hartford  first  in 
1867,  identifying  himself  with  the 
National  Screw  Company  on  Sheldon 
street  until  1872,  when  the  plant  was 
sold  to  the  American  Screw  Company 
of  Providence.  Inventor  Tilton  then 
went  to  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  with  the 
Smith  &  Garvin  Company,  machinists, 
who  made  the  machines  for  the 
Castleton  Screw  Company,  where  he 
later  superintended  the  business  and 
mastered  its  difficulties  with  his  own 
inventive  genius. 

The  Tilton  management  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  the  business 
to-day  is  still  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Inventor  Tilton,  assist- 
ed by   his   son,    Fred   N.   Tilton.     In 


1902  the  works  were  removed  to  their 
present  location  on  Charter  Oak 
avenue.  The  factory  building  is  a 
modern,  substantial  brick  structure, 
containing  about  twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is 
equipped  with  up-to-date  special  ma- 
chinery, (much  of  it  invented  by  Mr. 
Tilton),  including  the  "Duplex 
Threader,"  which  produces  46.- 
800  screws  per  clay. 

The  products  of  the  Atlantic  Screw 
Works  find  a  market  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  and  include  brass 
and  bronze  metal  screws  with  flat, 
round  and  oval  heads,  and  wood 
screws  of  every  description.  By  their 
improved  pointing  and  threading  ma- 
chines, their  screw  products  are 
marked  by  the  strong  characteristics 
of  good  points,  round,  smooth  bodies, 
and  true  well-slotted  heads. 

With  the  perfection  oi  his  inven- 
tions, and  the  development  oi  his 
business  qualities,  David  Tilton  has 
become  one  oi  Hartford's  leading 
manufacturers. 
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PLANT    OF    THE    AUSTIN    ORGAN    COMPANY 
Woodland  Street,  Hartford 


HARTFORD  has  held  for  many 
generations  distinction  in  the 
Arts.  It  has  contributed  to 
American  literature  some  of 
its  best  craftsmen ;  it  has  given  to 
American  art  several  capable  painters, 
and  in  music  it  has  produced  much 
talent  both  in  composition  and  ren- 
dition. 

Hartford  to-day  has  one  of  the  best 
equipped  pipe  organ  plants  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  recognized  for 
its  service  in  perfecting  a  system  of 
organ  construction  which  is  ingenious 
in  its  simple  but  effective  mechanism, 
and  its  rich  quality  of  tone.  Working 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  production  of 
tone,  and  particularly  the  destructive 
interference  of  sound  waves.  The  Aus- 
tin Organ  Company  of  Hartford  has 
mastered  scientific  blending  and  holds 
patents  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Canada  on  the  Austin  Universal 
Air  Chest  System,  which,  since  1893, 
has  revolutionized  organ  construction. 
The  Company  has  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  and  its  model  plant  is  located  at 
156  —  160  Woodland  street.  John  T. 
Austin  is  president  of  the  corpor- 
ation ;  Louis  R.  Cheney,  secretary  and 


treasurer;  John  Spencer  Camp,  the 
well-known  composer  and  church 
organist,  vice-president;  Basil  G. 
Austin,  superintendent. 

In  many  of  the  leading  churches 
in  this  country  and  abroad  are  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  organ  architec- 
ture that  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
Austins,  and  musical  critics  on  both 
continents  acknowledge  their  massive 
dignity  and  harmonious  brilliancy. 
The  fundamental  patent  controlled  by 
the  Austin  Organ  Company  covers 
the  system  on  which  all  the  pipes  in 
the  instrument  are  supplied  with  air. 
In  all  other  systems  the  air  is  first 
pumped  into  bellows  or  reservoirs, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  through  air 
ducts,  channels,  etc.,  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  organ,  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  pipes  through  a  com- 
plicated system  of  wind  chest.  In  the 
Austin  organ  a  large  airtight  room  is 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  all 
the  pipes  in  the  instrument.  This 
room  is  then  supplied  with  air;  thus 
every  pipe  in  the  instrument  stands 
on  direct  wind  pressure.  This  system, 
therefore,  naturally  gives  every  pipe 
its  absolute  wind  no  matter  whether 
speaking    alone    or    in    chorus    with 


:;,    ?  I  t 


ONE    OF    MOST    BEAUTIFUL    CHURCH    ORGANS    IN    UNITED    STATES 
Grand  four  manual  organ  made  by  the  Austin  Organ  Company  at  Hartford,  installed  in 
All  Saints  EoiscoDal  Cathedral  at   Albany,  N.  V 


All  Saints  Episcopal  Cathedral 
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other  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  absolute  accessibility  to  the  in- 
terior mechanism,  valves,  etc.  Several 
important  churches  throughout  the 
country  have  recently  had  their  in- 
struments   rebuilt    on    this    improved 


THE   business    of   pipe    bending 
was  familiar     to  but     a  few- 
people  some  years  ago,  and 
is   an   extremely     interesting 
subject  to  those  who  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  development. 

The  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company 
manufactures  coils  and  bends  for  an 
endless  variety  of  purposes,  using 
iron  pipe,  steel  tube,  brass  and  copper 
tubing.  They  have  facilities  for 
handling  everything  from  a  small 
pipe  or  tube  of  one-eighth  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  largest  size  pipe 
made,  twenty-four  and  thirty  inches 
in  diameter. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  purposes  for  which  their  coils 
are  used,  but  among  others  might  be 
mentioned  coils  of  all  kinds  for  ice 
and  refrigeration  purposes,  for  var- 
ious kinds  of  hot  water  heaters,  con- 
densers, economizers,  stills,  car  heat- 
ers and  automobile  coolers,  also  pipe 
bends  for  high  pressure  power  plant 
piping  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
bends  for  the  cash  carrier  and  mail 
service  systems  and  all  kinds  of  un- 
derground and  conduit  work.  Patent- 
ed bending  machinery  is  used  for 
this  work,  the  company  owning  and 
controlling  a  large  number  of  patents 
on  machinery  of  this  description. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  "state 
of  art"  in  pipe  and  tube  bending,  the 
Whitlock  Company  has  in  the  past 
few  years  obtained  the  leading  posi- 
tion in  this  country.  The  Company's 
bending  shops  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tric welders,  enabling  them  to  pro- 
duce continuously  welded  spiral  coils, 
in  some  cases  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
without  screwed  joints  of  any  kind, 
and  many  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
pipe  tube  are  used  each  year  for  this 
purpose. 


system   in  order  to   obtain  the  great 
advantages  derived   from  it. 

The  Austin  Organ  Company  em- 
ploys about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hands,  and  the  factory  has  30,000 
square  feet  floor  space. 


In  addition  to  its  pipe  bending 
works,  the  company  operates  a  brass 
foundry  and  complete  sheet  metal 
working  and  brass  finishing  plant. 
Among  oth^r  lines  produced  in  sheet 
metal  department  are  thousands  of 
the  well  known  Whitlock  radiators  so 
extensively  used  by  the  leading  build- 
ers of  automobiles. 

In  another  department  the  manu- 
facture of  feed  water  heaters  and 
condensers  is  carried  on,  and  this 
company's  engineers  are  constantly 
designing  and  building  many  special 
devices  used  for  numerous  heating 
and   cooling  purposes. 

The    Whitlock    Company    was    or- 


ARTHUR    S.    HYDE 
Secy.-Treas.,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co. 

ganized  in  1892,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $200,000.00.  The  rapid 
growth   of   this   company   dates   from 
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1898,  since  which  time  its  develop- 
ment has  been  remarkably  fast  and 
successful,  both  in  its  original  line 
of  business  and  the  new  departments 
added. 

The  company  occupies  a  site  of 
ten  acres  in  Elmwood,  a  suburb  of 
Hartford ;  it  has  800  feet  of  side  track 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  and  occupies 
100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
at  the  present  time,  has  been  build- 
ing additions  to  its  plant  each  year, 
and  employs  200  hands. 

Under  the  management  of  Arthur 
S.  Hyde,  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  company  has  been 
particularly  rapid.  The  board  of 
directors  of  The  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe 
Company  are:  C.  E.  Beach,  Hon.  S. 
O.  Prentice,  Francis  R.  Cooley,  E. 
G.  Clark,  E.  D.  Redneld,  George  W. 
Flint  and  Arthur  S.   Hyde. 

The  product  of  this  company  is 
sold  throughout  the  United  States 
and  exported  to  Europe,  South  Af- 
rica and  Australia.  The  Com- 
pany's New  York  office  is  85  Liberty 
street.  Its  product  is  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  largest  engin- 
eering companies  and  the  builders  of 
ice  and  refrigerating  machinery, 
steam  and  gas  engines  and  other 
trades. 


HARTFORD   AS   A   SHOPPING   CENTER 


LARGEST    MERCANTILE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT 

STORE    OF    BROWN,     THOMSON    &    COMPANY    AT    HARTFORD 


u 
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ARTFORD  is  to-day  realiz- 
ing the  dream  of  its 
founders  — of  being  the 
trading  and  shopping 
centre  of  the  Connecticut  Valley," 
says  Hon.  William  Franklin  Henney, 
Mayor  of  Hartford,  in  his  article  on 
"Modern  Factors  in  Municipal  Prog- 
ress." He  pays  the  tribute  to  the  busi- 
ness energy  behind  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  the  city:  "Such  concerns 
are  rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact 
that  an  improved  troliey  service  has 
enabled  them  to  supply  the  wants  of 
an  urban  and  rural  population  of 
perhaps  250,000." 

These  statements  cannot  be  too 
frequently  emphasized.  The  retail 
establishments  in  a  community  ac- 
curately measure  its  progressiveness. 
The  ratio  of  the  development  of  Hart- 
ford may  be  accurately  computed  by 
its  comparative  advances  from  the 
quaint,  little  wooden  structures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  the 
little  curiosity  shops  along  Main  street 
at  that  time,  to  the  great,  substantial 
mercantile  structures  that  occupy  the 
business  section  of  the  city  to-day. 

About  forty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  steam  railway  was  beginning  to 
usurp  the  commercial  position  held  by 
the  stage  coach,  three  men  with  fore- 
sight started  a  dry  goods  store,  on 
Main  street  a  few  doors  from  Pearl 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  old 
post  office,  in  what  is  now 
the  south  half  of  the  Boston 
Branch  grocery  house.  These  busi- 
ness men  .were  Frank  S.  Brown, 
James  M.  Thomson  and  William 
McWhirter.  Although  Hartford  then 
had  but  one-third  its  present  popula- 
tion it  was  considered  a  large  city.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  Hartford  had 
gained  reputation  throughout  the 
country  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
through  the  commission  house  eon- 
ducted  here  for  many  years  by  Collins 
Brothers.  Several  notable  successes 
had  been  achieved  in  the  various  lines 
of  mercantile  business  in  the  city,  but 
it  was  the  intent  of  this  new  partner- 
ship to  exceed  all  former  under- 
takings. In  1878  Mr.  McWhirter  re- 
tired    and     the     firm    name    became 


Brown,  Thomson  &  Co.,  and  this  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  permanent  up- 
building which  has  continued,  and  is 
still  continuing,  until  Brown,  Thom- 
son &  Company  has  become  one  of 
the  best  known  names  in  retail  busi- 
ness in  New  England. 

Frank  S.  Brown  retired  in  1890, 
James  M.  Thomson  in  1895,  and  the 
proprietorship  and  management  of  the 
establishment  came  to  George  A.  Gay, 
Harry  B.  Strong  and  William  L. 
Ledger,  all  of  whom  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  under  the 
original  partners,  beginning  as  clerks 
and  by  their  own  abilities  becoming 
leading  business  men,  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  mercantile  establishment 
in  Connecticut,  occupying  a  ground 
floor  space  unequalled  in  Xew  Eng- 
land. About  ten  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent partners  bought  the  building  they 
now  occupy,  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  handsomest  build- 
ings used  for  mercantile  purposes  in 
the  United  States. 

Beginning  business  with  about  fif- 
teen clerks,  the  firm  now  employs 
nearly  six  hundred.  It  was  the  first 
mercantile  establishment  in  Hartford 
to  give  vacations  to  its  help,  and  has 
continued  them  annually.  It  was  also 
the  chief  mover  in  bringing  about  the 
custom  of  closing  retail  establish- 
ments at  six  o'clock,  thus  shortening 
the  hours  of  retail  clerks.  It  also 
holds  the  record  in  business  history  as 
the  first  house  in  Hartford  to  estab- 
lish and  strictly  adhere  to  the  one 
price  system.  The  reputation  of  this 
firm  from  the  start  has  been  o\  the 
highest  standard,  and  the  line  of 
goods  carried  has  always  been  of  the 
best  quality. 

Brown,  Thomson  &  Company's  de- 
partment store  to-day  practically  in- 
cludes fifty  separate  stores,  with  the 
largest  line  of  goods  in  this  part  of 
New  England,  ranging  from  a  paper 
o\~  pins  to  automobiles.  It  also  eon- 
ducts  a  large  wholesale  business,  and 
is  a  member  oi  the  Syndicate  Trading 
Company,  with  offices  in  Paris,  Chem- 
nitz, St.  Gall,  Manchester  and  other 
European  cities,  with  buyers  in  all  the 
foreign  markets.  The  Xew  York  of- 
fice, 2  Walker  street,  has  a  staff  of 
about  twenty  buyers.  The  floor  space 


of  the  establishment  at  Hartford  completed  in  December,  1905,  will 
covers  several  acres,  and  an  annex  is  give  an  addition  of  20,000  more 
in  course  of  construction,  which  when       square  feet. 
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AT  THE  YEARS 


HOTEL    HARTFORD 

Corner  High  and  Allyn  Streets,  one  block  from  Union  Station— James  T.  Moran,  Proprietor 


STUDIES  IN  ANCESTRY 


GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Conducted  by  Charles  L.  N.  Camp 

This  department  is  open  to  all,  whether  subscribers  or  not,  and  no  fees  are  required.  The  queries  should  be  as 
precise  and  specific  as  possible.  The  editor  of  this  department  proposes  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  questions 
free  of  charge.  Extended  investigations  will  be  made  by  him  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  Persons  having  old 
family  records,  diaries  or  documents  yielding  genealogical  information  are  requested  to  communicate  with  him  with 
reference  to  printing  them.  Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  editor  in  answering  queries,  many 
of  which  can  only  be  answered  by  recourse  to  original  records.  Querists  are  requested  to  write  clearly  all  names  of 
persons  and  places  so  that  they  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Queries  will  be  inserted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.  All  matters  relating  to  this  department  must  be  sent  to  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  Hartford,  marked 
Genealogical  Department.     Give  full  name  and  post  office  address — Editor 
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No 


No.  127.   Clark-Coley.       Answer    to 

No.  115  says  George  Clark,  born 

April   3,    1682,    married'  Mary 

Coley.     Wanted,  her  ancestry. 

A.  F.  F. 

128.  Bennett.  Ancestry  wanted 
of  Caleb  Bennett  of  Newtown, 
Conn.  He  married  Esther 
Beers  of  same  town,  who  was 
born  May  1,  1761.  I.  B. 

129.  Bump-Slew.  Wanted,  the 
names  and  any  information  re- 
garding the  parents  of  Jacob 
Bump,  born  1733;  also  the 
names  of  parents  of  his  wife, 
Diana  Slew  of  Smithfield, 
Conn.,  born  1741. 

w.  w.  w. 

130.  Hill.  Wanted,  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  John  H. 
Hill  of  Hammonassett,  a  part 
of  Madison,  Conn.  Also  name 
and  place  of  birth  of  his  wife 
and  date  of  birth  of  his  child- 
ren, who  were  Philip,  Daniel 
Gray,  Rebecca  and  John.  Did 
any  of  his  descendants  fight  in 
the  Revolutionary  War?  Was 
he  a  descendant  of  the  John 
Hill  who  came  over  in  the 
"John  and  Mary"  from  Eng- 
land? C.   E.  W. 

No.  131.    (a)    Hale.        Wanted,    the 
ancestry  of    Thomas    Hale    of 


No. 


Enfield,  who  married  Priscilla 
Markham  about  1675  and  died 
about  1725. 
(b)  Allen.  Also  the  ancestry  of 
Mary  Allen,  wife  of  his  son 
Samuel  (1698-1774).  She  died 
September  14,  1788,  in  seventy- 
third  year.      (Town  record). 

J.  M. 

No.  132.  (a)  Pendleton.  Noah  Fow- 
ler of  Guilford  (1733-1815) 
married  Deborah  Pendleton 
November  29,  1752 — said  to 
have  been  daughter  of  Joseph 
of  Stonington.  Wanted,  the 
name  of  her  mother  and  the 
ancestry  of  both  parents, 
(b)  Bates.  Wanted,  the  ancestry 
of  Guernsey  Bates  of  Durham, 
born  Feburary  1,  1772;  and 
the  name  and  ancestry  of  his 
wife.  His  father  was  James 
Bates,  Jr.,  who  married  Anne 
Guernsey,  December  24,  1766. 
E.  B.  C. 

No.  133.  Hale.  Wanted,  the  pa- 
rents of  Elisha  Hale,  who  had 
sons  Ephraim  and  Elisha-, 
who  settled  in  Chatham  (now 
Portland)  Conn.  Ephraim. 
born  1769,  died  1S42,  in  Port- 
land. Where  and  when  was 
Elisha  Hale  born?  Besides  the 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Elisha-,  was 
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one  John,  who  "went  west" 
about  1800.         C.  M.  H. 

No.  134.  Smith-Tyler,  Can  any  one 
give  the  ancestry  of  Jared 
Smith  and  Eunice  Tyler,  his 
wife,  born  about  1740?,  The 
record  of  the  family  is  printed 
in  the  "History  of  Wolcott," 
Conn.  A.  K.  B. 

No.  135  (a)  Turner,  Would  like 
the  maiden  name  of  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Robert  Turney3 
(Robert2,   Benjamin1). 

(b)  Spencer.  Also,  parentage  of 
Mary  Spencer  ,  second  wife  of 
Thomas  Root  (1648-1709)  of 
Farrnington,  Conn.,  and  West- 
field,  Mass.,  married  October 
7,  i675- 

(c)  Spencer,  parentage  of  Eliza- 
beth Spencer  "of  Hartford," 
wife  of  John  Pease  (1678-1761), 
son  of  John  of  Enfield,  Conn. 

R.  B.  K. 

No.  136.  Ingham.  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ingham 
of  Enfield,  Conn.,  who  died 
there  March  18,  1758,  aged 
thirty-two  years.  He  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Mary  (Day)  Northam 
of  Colchester?  Was  Dr.  Ing- 
ham a  descendant  of  Joseph 
Ingham  of  Saybrook? 

E.  E.  M. 

No.  137.  Cadwell.  Where  did 
Thomas  Cadwell,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert 
Wilson  and  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Edward  Stebbins,  come 
from?  Who  were  his  ances- 
tors? Who  were  her  ances- 
tors? W.  H.  W. 

No.  138.  (a)  Harvey.  Major  Nathan 
Gold  married  Martha,  widow 
of  Edmund  Harvey.  What 
was  her  maiden  name  and  can 
any  one  give  information  con- 
cerning her  ancestors? 
(b)  Hayes-Gaylord.  Can  Mrs. 
E.  D.  K.  give  me  the  name  of 
Hays,  who  married  Jo- 
hanna  Gaylord  and    had  child- 


ren: Ruth,  Lydia,  Dimice  or) 
Dimis),  and  possibly  others? 
I  have  understood  that  there 
was  at  least  one  other  daughter. 

Ruth,  Dimice    or married 

Gerry,   and    at   one    time 


lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
(c)  Jones.  Was  Thomas  Jones, 
whose  daughter  Sarah  married, 
June  8,  1699,  Ensign  John 
Pratt,  the  eldest  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  Pratt,  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Jones, 
captain  of  the  "Mayflower"? 
F.  M.  C. 
No.  139.  Murray.  Am  anxious  for 
information  regarding  the  fami- 
ly of  Seymour  Murray  of  Nor- 
wich, birth  date  unknown. 
He  was  son  of  John,  born  Aug- 
ust 13,  1 731,  and  Mindwell 
(Crampton),  born  1738,  of 
East  Guilford.  Would  like  the 
name,  birth  dates  and  marri- 
ages of  his  children.       N.  T. 

ANSWERS 


To  No.  112  (d).  Terrill-Ufford. 
The  parents  of  Sarah,  wife  of 
Roger  Terrill  of  Woodbury, 
were  Thomas  and  Isabel  Uf- 
ford  (or  Uffoot,  as  first  called), 
who  came  from  England  in 
1632  in  ship  "Lion"  to  Boston; 
afterwards  removed  to  Milford. 
I  have  not  the  date  of  Sarah's 
birth,  but  death  was  April  13 
1728.  I  think  Cothren's  "Wood- 
bury" gives  information. 

E.  E.  M. 
(Abigail   Ufford,   daughter   of 
Thomas    and    Isabel*,    was    wife 
of  Roger  Terrill,  and  mother  of 
Roger   Terril   of   Woodbury.) 

To  No.  121  (f)  prindle.  Answer- 
ing query  No.  121.  (f)  of  J.  E. 
S.,  in  April  number,  as  to  the 
marriage  and  parentage  jdfc 
Eleazer  Prindle,  would  say  that 
Eleazer  Prindle  was  the  son  of 
William  Prindle  and  Mary  Des- 
borough,  his  wife,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,     and     was     born     there 
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June  7,  1669.  He  was  the  ninth 
child  of  William,  who  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  this 
country  and  first  found  of  record 
in  1654.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Andrews,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Andrews  of  Milford,  formerly 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  New  Milford  about  1713. 
He  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  New  Milford 
and  settled  there  in  17 12.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  and  preacher. 
He  had  three  children:  Jona- 
than, born  July  1,  1704,  married 
May  4,  1732,  Rachel  Hickox, 
and  died  1782;  Hannah,  born 
1706,  married  July  2J,  1729, 
Josiah  Hull  (or  Hulls),  d— ; 
Thomas,  baptised  June  27;  1708, 
died,   1730 — 31,  unmarried. 

I   am   just   completing  a   gen- 
ealogy of  the   Prindles   of  Con- 


necticut, and  if  J.  E.  S.  is  inter- 
ested, should  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate  with  him. 

F.  C.  P. 

To  No.  125.  (h)  Holcomb-Eno.  In 
answer  to  G.  A.  T.  in  the  April 
magazine,  I  can  state  that  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Thomas  Hol- 
comb,  married,  second,  James 
Eno,  the  emigrant,  August,  5, 
1658.  Also  that  Benaiah,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Hol- 
comb,  married  Sarah  the  daugh- 
ter of  said  James  Eno. 

J.  N.  E. 

To  No.  127.  Coley-Clark.  Mary 
Coley,  wife  of  George  Clark, 
was  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Charles)  Coley,  born 
January  4,  1684,  at  Milford; 
marriage  date  not  known  (about 
1704). 


THE    DYMOKES— KING'S    CHAMPIONS   OF    ENGLAND 
AND   THE    DIMOCKS,    CONNECTICUT   YANKEES 


JOEL     N.     ENO,     A.M 


THESE  Dymokes  have  been  the 
champions  ever  since  the 
•coronation  of  King  Richard 
II  in  1377.  Traditionally  of 
the  same  origin,  as  the  noble  cham- 
pions of  old  days  of  knighthood  and 
chivalry,  is  a  line  of  Dimocks  to-day 
numerously  and  honorably  repre- 
sented   most    in     Connecticut,     but 


widely  also  in  other  states  and  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  family  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  strong  character 
and  good  citizenship.  As  a  matter 
of  record  I  have  here  traced  the 
Dymokes,  King's  champions  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Dimocks,  Connecticut 
Yankees,  from  their  common 
cestors. 


AN  OLD    BALLAD   OF   THE   NORMAN    TIMES   IN   ENGLAND   TELLS 
THE   STORY    OF    THE   KING'S    CHAMPION 


The  Norman  barons  Marmyon 

At  Norman  court  held  high  degree, 

Knights  and  champions  every  one 

To  him  who  won  broad  Scrivelsby. 

Those  Lincoln  lands  the  Conqueror  gave 
That     England's    glove    they    should 
convey 

To  knight  renowned  among  the  brave, 
The  baron  bold  of  Fontenay. 

The  royal  grant  from  sire  to  son, 

Devolved  direct  in  caftite, 
Until  deceased  Phil  Marmyon, 

When  rose  fair  Joan  of  Scrivelsby. 

From  London  city  on  the  Thames, 

To  Berwick  town  upon  the  Tweed, 

Came  gallants  all  of  courtly  names, 
At  feet  of  Joan  their  suit  to  plead. 

Yet  maugre  all  this  goodly  band 

The    maiden's    smiles   young    Ludlow 
won; 
Her  heart  and  hand,  her  grant  and  land, 

The  sword  and  shield  of  Marmyon. 


In  Lincoln  chancel  side  by  side 

Their  effigies  from  marble  hewn, 

The  "anni"  written  when  they  died, 
Repose  de  Ludlow  and  Dame  Joan. 

One  daughter  fair  survived  alone. 

One  son  deceased  in  infancy; 
De  Ludlow  and  de  Marmyon 

United  thus  in  Margery. 

And  she  was  wooed,  as  maids  have  been, 
And  won,  as  maids  are  sure  to  be, 

When  gallant  lads  in  Lincoln  green 
Do  suit,  like  Dymoke,  fervently. 

Sir  John  de  Dymoke  claimed  of  right 

The  championship,  through  Margery. 

And  'gainst  Sir  Baldwin  Freville,  knight, 
Prevailed  as  Lord  of  Scrivelsby. 

And  evermore  when  England's  kings 
Are  diademed — no  matter  where — 

The  champion  Dymoke  boldly  flings 

His  glove,  should  treason  enter  there. 


On  gallant  steed,  in  armor  bright, 

His  visor  closed,  and  couched  his  lance, 

Proclaimeth  he  the  monarch's  right 

To     England,     Ireland,    Wales    and 
France. 


BRITISH  GENERATIONS; 
MALE   LINE 

I.  Rhy  Sais  (4th  in  descent 
from  Tudor  Trevor)  living  near  the 
southern  border  of  Flintshire,  North 
Wales,  holding  lands  also  in  the  ad- 
joining county,  Shropshire,  England, 
about  A.  D.  1070. 
II.  Tudor. 

III.  Bleddyn. 

IV.  Owen  ap(-son  of)  Bleddyn  ap 
Tudor. 

V.  Thomas  ap  Owen,  and  Owen 
Vychan. 
VI.   (-ap  Owen.) 
VII.  Ririd. 
VIII.  Madoc  ap  Ririd. 

IX.  Dai  (-David)  ap  Madoc  of 
penley. 
X.  David  ap  Dai  Madoc  (con- 
tracted to  Damoc,  later  Dy- 
mok  [e] )  who  married  Mar- 
garet Voel  or  Anwy  of  Han- 
mer,  near  Penley.  A  member 
of  David's  family,  it  is  said, 
moved  to  Gloucestershire, 
gained  estate  and  gave  name 
to  Dymock  parish,  whence 
sprung   the   champions,   whose 


arms  are  identical  with  the 
Dymock  arms  of  Penley. 

XL  Ieuan. 

XII.  Thomas  hen  (i.  e.  Senior) 
who  died  1487. 

XIII.  Thomas. 

XIV.  Randle,  who  m,  Elizabeth 
Hanmer  of  Fens,  a  relative,  by 
the  mother's  side  descended 
from  Ririd  above. 

XV.  Humphrey      (who     had     one 
son,   Randle,   and   4   dau.   and 
Edward,     m.     4.     times.     1st. 
wife   had    5    dau,   and   2   sons 
who     d.     without     issue.     2d. 
had  William,  born  about  1603. 
3d.    had    no    child.     4th.   fleft 
Anne  and     Thomas,     who     is 
reckoned  to  be  that  of 
American  Generations 
1.  Thomas  Dimmack,  .of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,   1635 ;  of  Hingham,  1638, 
and    the    east    parish    of    Barnstable, 
permanently,     1639;    he,    with    Rev. 
Joseph  Hull,  holding  the  grant  of  the 
whole  town  tract.  Thomas  Dimmack 
had  married  not  long  before  this,  Ann 
(Hammond?)    of    Watertown.    Says 
Swift's  Otis,'  "Geneological  Notes  of 
Barnstable    Families:"    "Few    of   the 
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first  settlers  lived  a  purer  life  than 
Elder  Thomas  Dimmack,"  and  quotes 
his  nuncupative  will,  "what  little  I 
have  I  give  to  my  wife,  for  the  chil- 
dren are  hers  as  well  as  mine."  He 
died  1658;  She,  about  1686. 

Generation  II. 

1.  Timothy,   baptized  Jan.    12, 
1640;   buried      (the     first     in 

B.)  June  17,  1640. 

2.  Mehitable,  bapt.  Apr.  18, 
1642 ;  m.  Richard  Child, 
1662;  8  children. 

3.  Shubael,  bapt.  Sept.  15, 
1644;  m.     Joanna     Bursley, 

April,  1663;  had 

Generation  III. (b.  in  Barnstable.) 

1.  Thomas,  b.  April,  1664;  m. 
Desire  Sturgis,  desc.  from 
John  Howland,  the  Pilgrim. 
2.  John,  b.  Jan.  1666;  m. 
Elizabeth  Lumbert,  Nov. 
1689. 

3.  Timothy,  b.  March,  1668; 
m.  Abigail  Doane  of  East- 
ham,  Mass. 

4.  Shubael,  b.  Feb.  1673;  m. 
1st.   Bethiah   Chipman,   who 

soon  d ;  2d. ;  m.  Tabitha 
Lothrop. 

5.  Joseph,  b.  Sept.  1675 ',  m- 
Lydia  Fuller,  Barnstable, 
1699. 

6.  Mehitable,  b.  1677. 

7.  Benjamin,  b.  March,  1680; 
m.  Mary  — 

8.  Joanna,  b.  March,   1682,  m. 
Josiah        Conant,        Windham 

Conn.,  1709. 
9.  Thankful,  b.  Nov.  1684,  ™.  Ed- 
ward Waldo  of  Scotland,  Conn., 
Judge  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Hartford, 
was  one  of  their  descendants.  1693 
to  1697,  Dea.  Shubael  Dimmick,  with 
his  sons  Timothy  and  Benjamin,  and 
his  dau.  Joanna  and  Thankful,  set- 
tled in  Mansfield,  Conn.  The  dea. 
d.  1732;  his  wife  1727;  buried  at  M. 
Center.  ''Here  lies  ye  remains  of 
that    pious    Godly    man    Dea.    Shu- 


bael Dimmick,  Husband  to  that 
worthy  Godly  Woman,  Mrs.  Joanna 
Dinmuck,  who  after  he  had  sarved 
God  and  his  people  fell  Asleep  in 
Jesus.  Oc'b'r.  29,  1732.  Aged  90 
Yrs  and  one  month." 

Generation  IV X1)- 

Children  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  De- 
sire  (Sturgis)   Dimick. 
1.  Mehitable,  b.   Oct.   1686;  m. 
Capt.  John  Davis. 

2.  Temperance,  b.  June,  1689; 
m.  Benj.  Freeman  of  Har- 
wich. 

3.  Edward,  b.  July  5,  1692;  m 
Hannah — ;  lived  on  his 
father's  farm. 

4.  Thomas,  b,  Dec.  25,  1694; 
m.  Anna  Mason,  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  1720.  She  was  dau. 
of  Hezekiah  Mason,  of  Nor- 
wich. 

5.  Desire,  b.  Feb.  1696;  m. 
Job  Gorham,  17 19,  and  1733 
Capt  Thomas  killed  in  King 
William's  War,  at  Canso,  in 
1697. 

Generation  IV    (2). 

Children  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Lumbert)  Dimick 

1.  Sarah,  b.  1690. 

2.  Anna  (or  Hannah),  b.  July, 
1692. 

3.  Mary,  b.  June,  1695  (or 
1694). 

4.  Theophilus,  b.  Sept,  1696; 
m.   Sarah  Hinckley,   1722, 

5.  Timothy,  b.  July   1698;   m. 
Ann  Bradford   (desc.  of  Gov. 

Wm.  B.)  1723.  Settled  in 
Mansfield.    Conn. 

6.  Ebenezer,  b.  Feb.  1700. 
wa^s  \in    Falmouth    1747-50. 

7.  Thankful,  b.  Apr.  5.   170J 

8.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  20.  1704. 
9.  David,  bapt.    May    19,    1706. 

John  exchanged  his  farm 
for  one  in  Falmouth,  and 
settled    there,    1709, 

Generation.  IV  (3.) 

Children   of   Timothy    and    Abigail 
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(Doane)    Dimick    (in   Mansfield, 
Conn. 

1.  Timothy,  b.  June  5,  1703. 
(Town  records  say  Jan.  3. 
1705),    of   Ashford,    Conn. 

2.  John,  b.  Jan.  3,   1705. 

3.  Shubael,  b.  May  27,  1707; 
m.  1st,  Percilla  Hovey, 
1 73 1.  2d,  Eunice  Marsh, 
Nov.   1747. 

4.  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  28,   1710. 

5.  Israel,  b.  Dec.  22,  1710? 
(the  records  say  1712). 

6.  Ebenezer,  b.  Nov.  22,  1715 ; 
m.  Mary  Keyes,  1739. 
March  5.  1718,  45  grants  of 
land  were  made  in  Ashford; 
100  acres  to  the  widow 
Abigail  Dimick,  and  100  on 
behalf  of  the  "late  husband 
of  said  Abigail."  She  deeded 

in  1728  100  acres  to  her  sons 
Israel  and  Ebenezer,  and  100 
to  her  son  John.  She  m.  2d. 
— Follet    of    Windham. 

IV  (4). 

Children  of  Shubael  and  Tabitha 
(Lothrop)   Dimick. 

1.  Samuel,  b.  May  7,  1702;  m. 

Hannah   Davis. 

2.  David,  b.   1704. 

3.  Shubael,  bapt.  1706;  m.  Es- 
ter Pierce,  Jan.  1739;  1st. 
son,  Jeduthan,  b.  1739,  was 
g'reat-greatt-grand  father,  of 
Prof.         Geo.  Dimmock, 

Springfield,  Mass.  Museum, 
the  youngest  son,  Shubael, 
b.  1757,  grandf.  of  Ira  Dim- 

ock  of  Hartford. 

4.  Joanna,  b.   1708;   d.    1709. 

5.  Mehitabel,  b.  Jan,  26.  171 1. 
The  family  moved  to  Conn., 
Samuel's  wife  receiving  a  let- 
ter of  dismissal  to  the  church 
in  Tolland,  dated  June  1,  1740. 

IV    (5). 

Children  of  Joseph     and     Lydia 
(Fuller)   Dimick. 

1.  Thomas,   b.   Jan.   26.    1700. 

2.  Bethiah,  b.  Feb.  3,   1702. 


3.  Mehitable,  b.  Nov.  22,  1707. 
4.  Ensign,  b.  Nov.  8,  1709. 
5  Ichabod,  March  8,   171 1. 

6.  Abigail,  b.  June  3d.   1714. 

7.  Pharoh,   Sept.   2.   1717. 

8.  David,  b.  Dec.  27,  1721. 
Swift  says:   "Several  mem- 
bers of  Joseph's  family  re- 
moved to  Conn." 

IV    (6). 
Mehitabel.   (No  record  found.) 

IV  (7). 
Children  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
—  (in  Mansfield). 

1.  Perez,  b.  June  14,  1704;  m. 
Mary  Baylo  1725. 

2.  Mehitabel,  b.  June  1706; 
d.  Dec.  1713. 

3.  Peter,  b.  June  5,  1708;  d. 
Aug.  1714. 

4.  Mary,  b.   Sept.   14,   1710. 

5.  Joanna,  b.  and  d.  March  26, 

1713. 

6.  Shubael,   b.   June   22.    171 5; 

m.  Phebe  Manly,  1738.  2 
dau.  1  son,  who  d.  unmar. 
aged   18. 

7.  Mehitabel,  b.  Aug.  6,  17 19, 

8.  Josiah    ?  b.   Feb.    17,   1722. 

9.  10.  Isaac  and  Jesse,  twins, 
1724,  d.   infants. 

For  IV.   (8,) and     IV,  (9,)     see 
Conant   and   Waldo   genealogies. 

Generation  V. 

Edward,  (son  of  Capt.  Thomas) 
and  Hannah — .  m.  1720;  had  L.  An- 
na, m.  and  moved  to  Me. 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  Edward,  both  died  young. 

4.  Thomas,  b.  1727.  m.  Eliz. 
Bacon,  1755.  The  Barn- 
stable Dimocks,,  1888,  jhad 
only  one  of  the  name ,  a 
maiden   lady,   surviving. 

Connecticut  Branches,  having  liv- 
ing representatives.  "Ensign" 
Thomas  (son  of  Capt.  Thomas)  and 
Anna  (Mason)  Dimmick  had 

1.  Silas,  b.   Dec.   31,   1721. 

2.  A  son  b.  Oct.  3.  d.  Oct.  6, 
1722. 
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3.  Thomas,  b.  Oct.  25,  1723; 
d.  Nov.  25,  1726. 

4.  Jesse,  b.  Feb.  26,  1726;  m. 
Rachel  Kidder  of  Dudley, 
Mass.,  only  son,  Jesse,  left 
descendants  in  Petersham, 
Mass.,  C.  F.  Paige,  etc. 

5.  Anna,  b.  Feb,  22,  1728. 

6.  Thomas,  b.  March  27,  1730. 

7.  Desire,  b.  Jan.  23,  1733;  m. 
Timothy  Dimock  of  Coven- 
try. 

8.  Lot,  b.  Feb.     14,     1734;  ni. 
Hannah  Gurley. 

9.  Seth,  b.  1736,  d.  1736;  by 
another  account,  1748. 

10.  Hezekiah,   b.   Dec.   3,    1739; 
m.  Alice  Ripley    (of  Mans- 
field). 
Children  of  Timothy  (son  of  John) 
and  Ann   (Bradford)   Dimick. 

1.  Ann,  b.  May  23,  1724. 

2.  Timothy,  b.  April  8,  1726, 
m.  Desire  Dimick. 

3.  John,  b.  March  24,  1728, 
m.  Hannah     Smith,     settled 

in  Stafford,  Conn. 

4.  Joannah,  b.  Aug.  28,  1730. 

5.  Joseph  or  (Josiah)  b. 
March  2.   1733. 

6.  Simeon,  b.  Sept.  19,  1735, 
d.  1738. 

7.  Sylvanus,  b.  June  18,  1738. 

8.  Oliver,  b.  Dec.  31,  1740; 
m.  Sarah  Gurley. 

9.  Daniel  b.  May  13,  1743;  m. 
Phebe  Turner,  4  dau.  from  Timothy 
and  Desire  Dimock  in  Coventry, 
through  their  8th  child,  Daniel,  and 
Anna  (Wright)  Dimock,  8  dau.  and 
1  son,  Dr  Timothy  Dimock,  whose 
son  Henry  F.  is  of  Yale  University 
corporation.  The  most  famous  of 
the  Dimmicks  left  in  Falmouth  was 
Gen.  Joseph,  who  m.  Mary  Meigs, 
1759;  had  Braddock  and  8  other 
children,  then  served  the  Revolution. 


Children  of  Shubael  (son  of  Tim- 
othy and  Abigail)  and  Percilla 
(Hovey)  Dimick;  only  Abigail  b. 
1742,  of  4  born,  grew  up.     Shubael 


and  his  2d.  wife,  Eunice  Marsh    had 

1.  Lydia,  b.  Aug.  1748. 

2.  Eunice,    d.  1751. 

3.  Shubael,  b.  March,  24,  1753 

4.  Eunice  b.  June  1,  1755. 

Ashford  Branch 

Of  the  other  children  of  Timothy 
and  Abigail,  only  the  family  of  Eben- 
ezer  is  traceable  in  Ashford  records. 
Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Keyes)  Dimick 
had 

1.  Ebenezer,  b.  Dec.  11,  1741 ; 
d.  soon. 
Mary,    (or   Molly)    b.  April 

13,   1743- 

3.  Solomon,  b.  April  29,  1745. 

4.  Ebenezer,  b.  Sept.  10,  1747. 

5.  Elias,  b.  July  4,  1750;  m. 
Lydia  Warren,  1785 ;  re- 
moved to  Bennington,  Vt., 
in  1829. 

6.  Daniel,  b.  July  15,  (N.  S. 
24),  1751;  m.  Zilpha  Sim- 
mons ;  2d,  m.  Hannah 
Marcy. 

7.  Moses,  b.  June  25,  1754. 

8.  Miriam,  b.  Apr.  29,  1755; 
m.  — Fairham,  and  went 
West. 

9.  Benjamin,  b.  Sept.  30,  1757 
10.  Abel,  b.  May  8,  1758. 

Children  of  Daniel  and  Zilpha 
(  Simmons )   Dimick. 

1.  Sally  b.  June  12,  1774:  m. 
Eli  Farnham  and  went 
West. 

2.  Betsey,  b.  Feb.  29,  1776:  m. 
her  cousin,  Rev.  Joseph 
Dimick  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
their  grandson,  Anthony  W. 
is  a  broker  in  N.  Y.  City. 

3.  Daniel,  b.  1778, 

4.  Richard,  b.  17S0.  went 
West. 

5.  Tirza,  b.  Apr.  21,  1783,  HI. 
James  Harris. 

6.  Timothy,  b.   1785.  d.   1S57. 
unmar. 
7.  Desire,  b.  March  10.  1783; 
m.   Rufus    Pearl.     Mrs   Zil- 
pha D.  d.  1 79 1. 
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Daniel  and  Hannah  (Marcy) 
Dimick,  m.  1793,  had  Origen,  b.  Dec. 
19,  1796,  m.  Eliza  Lyon  (born  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  1798.  They  had 
Moses  Lyon,  b.  Jan.  20,  1819.  m. 
Bethania  Shaffer;  had  Dewey,  and 
a  dau.  who  d.  soon  after  m.  Augus- 
tus Corbin.  M.  L.  is  still  living, 
with  his  son  at  S.  Wellington. 

2.  Henry  Dewitt  Clinton,  b.  Oct. 
1,  1820.  With  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Gould,  he  formed  the  firm,Dim- 
ock  &  Gould,  extensive  tub  and  pail 
mnfrs,  at  Moline,   111. 

3.  Loesa  Janett,  b.  Apr.  8, 
1823 ;  m.  Chas.  P.  Rider. 

4.  Hannah  Marcy,  b.  Oct.  18, 
1824;  m.  John  Gould. 

5.  Jane  Eliza,  b.  June  9;  1827; 
m.     Dr.    Robert     Baker     of 

Davenport,  la. 

6.  Daniel  Webster,  b.  Feb.  10, 
1830;  book-keeper  for  Dim- 
ock  &  Gould. 

7.  Helen  Mar,  b.  1832.  d. 
1834. 

8.  Addison  Demosthenes,  b.  Aug. 
T3>  I833,  m.  Annie  E.  Robbins  ; 
had  Hattie.  Mar.2d.  Esther  Brown, 
had  Annie  E.,  who  m.  J.  A.  Houchens 
and  Joseph  A.  who  m.  Kitty  Burdick. 


(Willington,  Conn,  is  the  home  of  A. 
D.   and  Hattie    (Dimock)    Pierce. 


Revolutionary  Records. 

In  the  Revolution,  besides  Gen. 
Joseph  Dimock  of  Falmouth,  Mass. 
there  were  at  least  two  of  the  Con- 
necticut Dimocks,  connected  'with 
Shubael  and  Ester  (Pierce)  Dimock, 
whose  children  were. 

1.  Jeduthan,  b.  Jan.  4,   1739. 

2.  Ester,  b.  Jan.  4,   1743. 

3.  Ephraim,  b.  Mar.  22,  1744. 

4.  Ichabod,  b.  Mar.  13,  1746. 

5.  Edward,  b.  June  5,  1748. 

6.  Samuel,  b.  Nov.  29,  1750. 

7.  Eliphalet,  b.  Mar.     12,  1753 

8.  Abigail,  b.  June  14,  1755. 

9.  Shubael,  b.  1757. (Was  in  Wash- 
ington's army.)  Jeduthan,  apparent- 
ly a  son  of  Jeduthan  above  entered 
the  service,  Mansfield,  Aug  24,  1777, 
in  Capt.  Nathaniel  Wales'  company, 
Latimer's  Regt.  Served  at  Sara- 
toga. Later  2  terms  with  Washing- 
ton. Of  Shubael  it  is  related  that 
he  returned  from  New  Jersey  and 
had  48  hours  furlough  there,  during 
which  the  wool  was  sheared  from 
a  sheep  (tho  'twas  winter),  spun, 
woven  made  into  a  suit  to  replace 
his  rags. 


End  of  Volume  IX 
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Newark,  N.L/dk 


Th^Ideal  SIGHT  Restorer 

Is  Your  Sight  Failing  ? 


All  refractive  errors,  muscular  trouble  and  chron 
diseases  of  the  Eye  successfully  treated  by  scientil 
MASSAGE. 

"I  am  in  my  seventy-ninth  year,  and  have  the  Sight  Restorer  a 
yourselves  to  thank  for  renewed  eye-sight."    (Testimonial  177) 

"I  wish  I  could  impress  every  one  afflicted  so  they  would 
the  Restorer  a  trial."    (Testimonial  244) 

English,  German  or  Spanish  pamphlet  mailed  free.    Address 
TilE  IDEAL  COMPANY,  239  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

WH  AT  ? 

Why,  your  Dining  Room  of  course. 

We  request  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  latest  styles  as 
well  as  the  reproductions  in 

Dining  (Jhaiift   ^oand  Table?,  j&deboai'dg  and  Buffet?, 

FOR    THE     HOLIDAYS. 

BRUCE,  FILLEY  &    CO., 

HARTFORD  TORRINOTOIN 


PEQUOD    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

is  a  MODERN  SCHOOL,  with  modern  appointments,  where  business  is  taught 
is  practiced  in  the  best  business  houses,  and  where  young  men  and  young  w< 
are  thoroughly  fitted  to  fill  profitable  business  positions. 

WHO  SHOULD  TAKE  A  BUSINESS  COURSE? 

WE  ANSWER,  EVERY  ONE.  Who  will  not  have  business  to  transact  ?  Wh(, 
not  be  benefitted  by  acquiring  the  ability  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly;  to  keepaco 
correctly;  to  punctuate  and  construct  sentences  grammatically?  In  these  da: 
commercial  activity,  a  business  education  is  a  necessity  for  all.  A  classical  educ 
is  DESIRABLE,  but  a  business  education  is  INDISPENSABLE. 

These   and  other   useful   branches   of   study   are   now  being  taught  at  33  I 
MAIN  STREET,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Call,  or  write  for  full  information  about  this  progressive  shool. 
H.  S.  PRATT,  A.M.,  and  MRS.  ROSE  E.  MAY,  Princip 


Or  Other 
Precious  St 


In  Buying  Diamonds 

The  Discriminating  Purchaser  Demands  Two  Things :   the  Highest 
Grade   of    Perfect  Stones,    and    Fairness  in  the    Prices   Charged 

My  Absolute  and  Unvarying  Adherence  to  These  Standards 
ExplainsjWhy  no  Patron  of  This  Store  is  ever  Dissatisfied 

George  W*   Ball,   65  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Co 

Please  Mention  Thb  Oo^nacTiooT  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 
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For  more  than  Thirty  Years 

we  have  been  making  and  erecting 

[   MONUMENTS, 

^  GRAVESTONES, 

Tombs,  and  General  Cemetery  Work,  and 
have  built  many  of  the  best  private  and 
public  monuments  to  be  found  in  this  State. 
We  have  a  large  wareroom,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  monuments  and  headstones,  and 
a  very  large  collection  of  drawings  and  pic- 
tures of  cemetery  work  for  our  customers  to 
select  from.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest,  our 
work  first-class  and  up-to-  date.  We  respect- 
fully invite  you,  or  any  who  may  want  ceme- 
tery work,  to  visit  our  plant,  examine  our 
stock,  and  get  our  prices. 

Special  Designs  made  when  desired  in 
Granite,  Marble  or  Bronze. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Telephone  Connection. 

The  Stephen  Maslen  Corporation 

Successors  to  Stephen  Maslen 

40  HIGH  ST.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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E.  L.  PEABODY,  Proprietor.        LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 


The  Eden  of  Connecticut 

Lakeville,  in  the  Litehtiohl  County  Hills. 
The  gateway  to  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

The  Wononsco  House 

LAKEVILLE.  CONN. 

Affords  ovorv  comfort  for  Its guests,  has accommodatfoM 

for  about   eighty   people       Larpe,   airy    parlors.  welllUrhted 
dining  room.   Private  suites  with  bath.    rheWononsi 
Stable  furnishes  flrst-elass  turnouts  tor  driving  part:.- 

Lake  Wononscopomoc  is  within  a  Stone's  Throw  of  the  Hotel. 

Boating,  Bathing.  Fishing.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Pool.  etc. 

FURNISHED    COTTAGES     TO     RENT     FOR     SEASON 
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MENNENS 

BO RAT ED  TALCUM 

TOILET  *m*  POWDER 
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When     the     Snow     Flies 

and  biting,  frosty  air  roughens  the  skin,  use  Mennen's-it^keeps 
the  skin  just  right-  A  positive  relief  forChapped  Hands, 
Chafing  and  all  Skin  trouhles.  Mennen's  face  on  every 
box— be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine.  For  sale  everywhere  or 
by  mail,  25c.  Sample  free.  Try  Mennen's  Violet  I alcum 
GERHARD    MEININEIN     CO.,    NEWARK. 


E  A  S  O  N  S    WHY 

Sedgwick  &  Casey's  music  store  has  made  such  wonderful  strides  and  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  stocks 
of    pianos,   musical  merchandise  and    sheet  music  to  be  found    in   Connecticut 

First.  The  line  of  pianos  contains 
the  following  high  grades,  which  are 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
are  only  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Gabler  and 
Emerson  pianos  stand  among  the  highest 
grades.  The  Sterling,  Huntington,  Capen 
and  Mendelssohn  pianos  are  considered 
the  best  medium  grade  pianos  on  the 
market.  We  sell  either  on  the  most 
liberal  time  payments  or  for  cash.  Cata- 
logues and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 
Second.  We  carry  an  enormous 
stock  of  sheet  music,  books,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  octavo  and  church  music, 
musical  merchandise,  violins,  Washburn 
guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins  and  Conn 
band  instruments.  A  discount  of  one-halt 
is  given  to  all  purchasers  of  sheet  music 
and  we  cater  especially  to  teachers'  trade, 
controlling  a  large  part  of  the  teachers' 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut. 

Third.  Our  piano  player  line  is 
most  complete.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
of  the  Simplex  Piano  Player,  which  has 
great  advantages  over  other  players,  play- 
ing with  the  least  effort  of  any  player  on 
the  market,  and  the  musical  effects  are 
)tained  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  The  Sterling  player,  although  on  the 
arket  only  a  short  time,  has  some  very  novel  advantages.  The  Peerless  Electric 
ayer  is  the  best  electric  player,  receiving  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis.  The  inside  piano  player  is  something  new.  Catalogues  and  prices 
ailed  upon  application  free. 

Fourth.  Our  prices.  We  have  one  price  for  all  on  pianos,  and  intending 
archasers  will  find  that  our  prices  are  about  50%  lower  than  the  same  lines  are 
Id  for  elsewhere. 

Fifth.  Our  treatment  of  customers  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
leerfully  show  and  quote  prices  on  pianos,  piano  players,  and  all  musical  mer- 
landise  and  any  information  regarding  teaching  pieces,  popular  and  classical 
msic,  we  are  pleased  to  impart.  Music  sent  to  out  of  town  customers  and  teach- 
s  on  approval.     Write  for  any  information  desired  in  the  musical  line. 

SEDGWICK       &       CASEY 


39=141  ASYLUM  STREET, 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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WEBSTER'S        ( 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


USEFUL,  RELIABLE,  ATTRACTIVE,  LASTING,  UP 
TO  DATEr  AND  AUTHORITATIVE.  No  other  gift 
will  so  often  be  a  reminder  of  the  giver.  2380  pages, 
5000  illustrations.  Recently  enlarged  with  25,000  new 
words,  a  new  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  and  a  new  Biographical 
Dictionary,  all  edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Grand  Prize  (Highest  Award)  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
Chief  Justice  FULLER,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  says  :  "  I  regard  the  International  as  of  the  utmost  value 
in  accuracy  of  definition,  and  have  found  it  in  all  respects  complete  and  thorough." 
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WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE  DICTION  ARY— The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regular  edition, 
size  7  x  10  x  2%  in.  Thin  Paper  Edition,  size  5%  x  8%  x  1}4  in.,  printed  from  same  plates,  on 
bible  paper.    Unsurpassed  for  elegance  and  convenience.    1116  pages,  1400  illustrations. 
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Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 
MERRIAffl  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 
GrTZIP     TXM3     BEST. 
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For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  address  H.W.  FULLER,  Geril  Passenger  Agt.  Washing  torv,D.C 
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Manufacturers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


Carriages,  Sleighs,  Harness,  Blankets, 

Robes  and  Sundry  Horse  Goods. 


2500  HORSE  BLANKETS 

Our  line  comprises  everything  from  the  finest  wool  blankets  that  sell'for  $10.50  each  all 
the  way  down  to  those  that  bring  $1.00  each,  and  as  our  assortment  contains  100  different 
styles  of  street  and  45  of  stable  blankets,  you  can  readily  see  why  you  can  always  find  just 
what  you  want  here. 

125   STYLES    HARNESS. 

200  STYLES   CARRIAGES. 


Price  $290. 


Nothing  better 
made. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  beautiful  sleighs  we  are  showing.  It  is  painted  in  two 
colors — dark  blue  throughout  with  blue  cloth  trimmings,  or  green  throughout  with  green 
cloth  trimmings.  It  is  beautiful  in  style,  finish  and  workmanship,  and  will  surely  please 
those  wanting  the  best. 

We  sell  single  cutters  for  $30,  $37,  $45,  $75,  $95,  $135,  $165,  and  double  sleighs  foi 
$65,  $85,  $100,  $135,  $150,  $225  and  $290. 

No  matter  what  part  of  the  state  you  may  come  from,  a  visit  to  our  large  store  will 
greatly  repay  you. 

R.  D.  &  C.  O.  BRITTON, 


All   VN     QTDPPT 


HARTFORD     CONN 


\732.  MAIN  ST., 
.^rroRD/cO^ 


^rustic  Priming 

AT  SHORT  NOTICE 
OUR   SPECIALTY 

cA  large  line  of  fine  framed  and  unframed 
pictures  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  always 
open  for  inspection* 

Our  new  exhibition  rooms  'will  be  open 
to  the  public  from  time  to  time,  'with  collec- 
tions of  fine  pictures  on  'view* 

NEW  STORE 
732  Main  Street,       Hartford,  Conn* 


Trade  Mark. 


OUR  FURS 

Have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  style  and  quality. 

This  has  been  so  ever  since  we  started 
in  business,  over  a  score  of  years  ago. 

That  is  why  our  goods  are  known  and 
recommended  all  over  the  State. 

When  you  come  to  Hartford  buy  of 
Connecticut's  leading  furrier. 


Alfred  G.  J.  Williams 

99-101  Pratt  Street 
Hartford,   Conn. 


Perfect  Beauty  for  a  few  cents. 

DON'T  PAY  DOLLARS 

For  worthless  complexion  powders  and  lotions  containing 
poisons  and  other  injurious  substances.  If  your  face  is  dis- 
figured with  blackheads,  pimples  and  flesh-worms,  or  your 
skin  is  red,  rough  and  oily,  we  can  send  you  a  recipe  that  is 
a  positive  cure.  It  is  absolutely  harmless,  and  you  can  pre- 
pare it  yourself  at  a  cost  of  10  cents.  It  draws  and  tightens 
the  skin,  forcing  out  all  impurities,  closing  the  apertures 
left  by  blackheads  and  pimples,  prevents  wrinkles,  and 
leaves  the  skin  in  a  healthy  and  clear  condition.  Recipe  and 
directions,  25  cents. 

GRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK. 

If  your  hair  is  gray,  or  turning  gray,  and  you  wish  it  brown, 
dark  brown,  or  black,  we  have  a  formula  for  a  preparation 
that  will  positively  restore  the  gray  hairs  to  their  natural 
color.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  to  hair,  scalp,  or  general 
health.  Will  also  make  the  hair  grow  and  give  it  a  soft, 
glossy  and  fresh  looking  appearance  It  contains  no  sul- 
phur, sugar  of  lead,  nitrate  silver,  copperas  or  poisons  of 
any  kind.  It  will  not  rub  off,  is  not  sticky,  dirty  or  gummy, 
and  will  not  stain  the  scalp.  You  can  prepare  it  yourself  at 
cost  of  a  few  cents.    Eecipe  and  full  directions  for  25  cents. 

FACE  BLEACH. 

For  25  cents,  we  will  send  the  formula  for  a  face  bleach 
that  sells  prepared  in  drug  stores  for  $2.00.  We  can  guar- 
antee it  to  remove  freckles,  tan  and  all  discolorations  from 
the  skin.  Can  prepare  it  yourself  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
advertised  face  bleaches. 

HAIR  GROWER 

The  simplest  thing  on  earth.  Makes  it  grow  at  once. 
Stops  its  falling  out.  Cures  dandruff.  Helps  to  keep  the 
hair  in  crimp  or  curl.  Prevents  baldness,  and  will  make  the 
hair  grow  most  luxuriantly.  Perfectly  pure  and  harmless. 
No  drugs  Can  prepare  it  yourself  at  home  for  a  few  ce  nt 
Will  positively  grow  hair  on  a  bald  head.  Recipe  and  full 
directions,  25  cents. 

WRINKLES  REMOVED. 

We  have  a  preparation  that  is  an  infallible  Wrinkle  Re- 
mover. Easy  to  use,  perfectly  harmless,  and  inexpensive. 
It  nourishes  the  skin,  causing  it  to  fill  out  and  become 
smooth,  soft  and  white.  Cures  chapped  hands  and  lips,  arid 
roughness  resulting  from  cold  winds  and  impure  soap.  For 
25  cents  we  will  send  directions  for  making  and  using  this 
preparation.    Can  prepare  it  yourself  at  small  cost. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

On  face,  neck,  arms  or  any  part  of  person,  quickly  dis- 
solved and  removed  without  pain,  discoloration  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Absolute  removal  in  less  than  3  minutes.  Recipe 
and  full  directions  for  25  cents.    Harmless  and  sure 
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EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRATION 

Of  the  feet  and  armpits  positively  cured  without  closing 
pores  of  the  skin  or  injury  to  the  body.  Ladies  who  suffer  i 
with  excessive  perspiration  of  the  armpits  will  find  this  prep-  i 
aration  a  permanent  cure.  Gives  immediate  relief  to  tender,  j 
sweaty,  odorous  feet.  Send  25  cents  for  recipe.  Only  costs  | 
a  few  cents  to  prepare  it. 

pW  Recipes  sent  in  plain  sealed  envelopes.  Price,  25 1 
cents  each ;  3  for  60  cents  ;  all  for  $1.00.  These  recipes  arej 
simple  and  harmless,  but  will  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 

All  druggists  sell  the  ingredients  of  our  recipes,  and  you, 
do  not  have  to  send  to  us  for  them.    Address 
YORK  TOILET  CO 

Dept.  J.  New  York,   N 


Please  Mention  Tub  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 
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Maeterlinck's  Studies  of  Life 

THE  great  Belgian  psychologist  will  continue  as 
a  contributor  to  The  Metropolitan  Magazine 
during  1906.  For  literary  finish  and  power  his 
masterly  studies  of  the  modern  European  man  and 
woman,  as  they  exist  among  their  various  complex  en- 
vironments, will  stand  alone  among  the  finer  achieve- 
ments of  latterday  letters. 

Anthony  Hope's  New  Stories 

AS  a  creator  of  exquisite  feminine  types  this  author 
is  not  excelled,  and  in  his  new  stories  for  the 
coming  year  we  may  expect  the  creation  of  a 
heroine  who  may  even  take  precedence  over  that  other 
clever  young  woman  of  Mr.  Hope's  fancy,  the  dainty 
Dolly  of  the  Dialogues.  Short  stories  from  Mr.  Hope 
are  rare  occurrences  of  late,  and  the  readers  of  The 
Metropolitan   will   appreciate   them   accordingly. 

"Uncle  Remus"  Improves  with  Age 

MORE  "  Uncle  Remus  "  stories  from  the  pen  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  will  appear  in  forthcom- 
ing numbers  of  The  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
The  very  best  of  these  unique  fictions  have  been  published 
in  these  pages  during  1905,  and  those  to  appear  next  year 
are  in  point  of  cleverness  and  artistic  merit  representative 
of  Mr.  Harris'  highest  attainment  in  the  art  of  character 
delineation  and  that  subtle  kind  of  humor  peculiar  to  the 
old-time  negro.  Each  of  these  masterpieces  in  little  will 
be  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  that  artist's  inimitable 
style. 
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Bernard  Shaw  at  His  Best 

THE  acidulous  mannerisms  and  picturesque  icono- 
clasm  of  this  witty  Irishman  is  in  nothing  he 
has  done  so  marked  and  withal  so  delightful  as 
in  one  of  his  contributions  soon  to  appear  in  The  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  The  author  of  "  Candida "  and 
"  Man  and  Superman  "  throws  off  the  cloak  of  literary 
affectation  and  appears  in  his  working  clothes  as  a  plain 
outspoken  writer;  it  is  Shaw  dissecting  and  analyzing 
Shaw  with  a  frankness  that  is  at  once  ingenuous  and 
satanical.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  self-criticism  and — cap- 
tivating. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  as  a  Playwright 

MR.  PAGE  in  an  entirely  new  guise  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  who  read  and  know  the  pro- 
duct of  his  graceful  pen.  An  unacted  play 
a-brim  with  sparkling  wit  and  full  of  fine  character  de- 
lineation is  among  his  earlier  contributions  to  the  1906 
Metropolitan.  As  a  writer  of  plays,  Mr.  Page  is  no 
less  an  adept  than  as  a  writer  of  novels. 

James  Huneker's  Dramatic  Reviews 

THE  work  of  James  Huneker  is  too  well  known  to 
readers  of  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  to 
call  for  an  extended  explanation.  Brilliant,  dar- 
ing, ideaful,  this  critic  will  continue  to  review  the  current 
drama,  month  by  month,  in  these  pages,  in  a  way  that  will 
make  his  department  as  distinct  from  all  other  similar 
magazine  departments  as  day  is  from  night. 
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Owen  Wister  on  Western  Life 

POPULAR  throughout  the  land  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Virginian,"  Owen  Wister  has  not  been 
frequently  seen  in  periodical  literature  of  late. 
His  tremendous  handling  of  far  Western  themes  and 
characters  places  him  in  the  world  of  books  where  Fred- 
eric Remington  is  in  the  world  of  art.  A  virile  article  by 
Mr.  Wister  will  appear  in  an  early  number  in  which  he 
picturesquely  describes  the  modern  men  of  buckskin; 
prototypes  of  the  extinct  pioneer  and  the  marauding  red 
man  of  early  American  history  as  pictured  by  Frederic 
Remington.  No  writer  of  the  hour  is  better  fitted  for 
the  task  than  this  vigorous  delineator  of  the  Western 
plains  and  hills. 

Fraser's  Stories  of  India 

OF  W.  A.  Fraser  The  Metropolitan  Magazine 
has  already  said  much  by  way  of  appreciation. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  his  art  as  a  story-teller.  He  will  contribute  a  num- 
ber of  short  tales  during  the  coming  year.  These  have 
to  do  with  the  colorful  life  of  India — modern  India 
about  which  he  is  as  well  informed  as  any  man  alive. 

Nelson  Lloyd's  Quaint  Narratives 

NELSON  LLOYD'S  work  in  The  Metropoli- 
tan Magazine  is  familiar  to  half  a  million 
intelligent  readers,  and  more  of  his  delightful 
narratives  will  be  published  here  during  1906.  The  quaint 
personages  and  quiet  atmosphere  of  his  fiction  are  a 
trademark  of  his  own  making,  and  one  reads  his  stories 
with  ever-increasing  delight. 


Nelson  Lloyd 
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E.  F.  Benson's  Fantastic  Tales 

EF.  BENSON,  the  clever  Englishman  who 
brought  upon  himself  fame  and  a  controversial 
tornado  by  writing  "  Dodo,"  has  matured  and 
broadened  since  his  earliest  success.  In  a  story  soon  to 
appear  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  this  author 
takes  rank  with  our  own  lamented  and  beloved  Stockton, 
by  reason  of  his  splendid  invention,  joyous  imagina- 
tion and  quaintness  of  expression.  He  has  taken  Dr. 
Osier's  conceit  concerning  the  period  of  man's  usefulness 
and  turned  it  into  a  tale  of  surpassing  humor  and  clever- 
ness. 

Jack  London's  Best  Fiction 

JACK  LONDON,  who  wrote  his  best  short  story, 
"  The  Game,"  for  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  in 
1905,  will  be  among  our  fiction  contributors  in  1906. 
If  Mr.  London  writes  less  than  in  former  years  it  is  only 
because  he  has  become  more  self-critical  and  what  he 
achieves  in  the  future  he  means  to  have  as  good  as  any 
master  of  pencraft  can  turn  out  of  hand. 


Wilderness  Stories  by  Stewart  White 

TEWART  EDWARD  WHITE,  the  prose-poet  of 
wild  nature,  will  be  found  among  the  writers  who 
will  make  next  year's  Metropolitan  Magazine 
singularly  distinguished  and  desirable.  Mr.  White's 
great  audience  of  readers  will  find  him  at  his  very  best 
in  these  pages. 
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Stewart  Edward  White 
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Articles  by  Joseph  Conrad 

JOSEPH  CONRAD,  author  of  "  Youth  "  and  "  Ro- 
mance/' two  of  the  most  powerful  books  in  latter- 
day  literature,  will  contribute  to  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine  in  1906  some  articles  dealing  with  out-of-door 
life.  His  notable  sketch  of  the  Thames  River  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago,  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  the  splendid  quality  of  his  work  yet  to  appear. 


An  Artist  in  Fantasy 

O     HENRY,   a  fantasist  of  fiction,  will  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations  and  the  peculiar  pleasure 
of  fiction  followers,  as  they  will  observe  by  a 
reference  to  this  Magazine  during  the  coming  months. 
Mr.  Henry  is  certainly  one  of  America's  unique  tellers 
of  tales.     His  is  an  Oriental  fancy  and  a  well-trained  pen. 


Thomas  Dixon's  Exposes 

THE  sensation  of  the  year,  in  magazinedom  at 
least,  was  Thomas  Dixon's  "  inside  story  "  of 
the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  It  was  discussed  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  formed  a  topic  for 
weeks  alike  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  shores  of  Cape 
Cod.  Other  articles  of  great  importance  and  far-reaching 
interest  by  this  author  will  be  done  for  The  Metropoli- 
tan Magazine  in  1906.  Mr.  Dixon  writes  only  when  he 
has  something  to  say  and  his  message  is  never  an  idle  one 
nor  his  language  that  of  authorial  conventionality. 
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Booth  Tarkington  and  Versatility 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  would  write  for  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine  on  a  subject  of  pure  art  some 
critics  sniffed  the  air  as  who  should  say  "  a  shoemaker 
should  stick  to  his  last."  Mr.  Tarkington's  admirable 
appreciation  of  Otto  Schneider's  work  in  dry-point  which 
was  published  in  this  Magazine  a  few  numbers  back  left 
them  amazed  at  the  author's  versatility  and  grasp  upon 
a  supposedly  unfamiliar  subject.  During  1906  Mr.  Tark- 
ington  will  still  further  demonstrate  his  ability  to  write 
great  novels  and  descant  familiarly  on  uncommon  themes 
of  human  interest. 

Poems  by  Robert  Grant 

JUDGE  ROBERT  GRANT,  the  novelist,  who  is 
known  to  Metropolitan  Magazine  readers  chiefly 
as  a  writer  of  poems  with  a  purpose,  will  be  seen 
during  1906  as  an  essayist  on  a  subject  close  to  the  heart 
of  every  American  citizen.  Judge  Grant  has  a  way  of 
making  idle  readers  "  sit  up  and  think."  He  has  a  style 
notable  for  its  nice  repression  and  an  unaffected  manner 
of  handling  bold  facts  with  lucidity. 

By  the  Author  of  "  An  Idler's  Wedding " 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS,  whose  delightful 
Metropolitan  story,  "  An  Idler's  Wedding," 
made  thousands  of  appreciative  story-lovers 
praise  him  in  extravagant  terms,  will  contribute  other  and 
no  less  delightful  narratives  to  this  Magazine  during  1906. 
Mr.  Morris  is  not  a  prolific  writer  and  is  content  only  to 
do  few  things  in  a  fictional  way  and  do  them  cleverly. 

am— — 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Successor 

ARTHUR  T.  QUILLER-COUCH,  by  many  dis- 
criminating critics  esteemed  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  did  one  of  his 
best  stories  for  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  when  he 
wrote  "  A  Jest  of  Ambialet."  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  will  be 
a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Metropolitan  in  1906, 
and  some  of  his  stories  will  assuredly  augment  his 
already  exalted  place  in  literature. 

New  "  MacAIIister "  Stories 

AS  the  creator  of  "  MacAIIister,"  a  new  and  ingen- 
uous kind  of  "  Raffles,"  Arthur  Train  is  now 
familiar  wherever  recent  books  are  read.  He 
will  be  among  those  who  will  delight  Metropolitan 
Magazine  readers  during  the  coming  twelvemonth. 
Mr.  Train  has  studied  the  seamy  side  of  life,  but  pre- 
sents it  without  vulgarity. 

Nature  Narratives  by  Roberts 

IN  setting  himself  the  task  of  telling  strange  tales  of 
the  wilderness  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  puts  to  a  good 
purpose  his  intimate  knowledge  of  nature.  His  nar- 
ratives of  the  winged,  clawed  and  hoofed  denizens  of 
the  forest  bring  one  to  a  better  understanding  of  brute 
creation  which,  to  make  it  both  obvious  and  winning,  he 
endows  with  the  attributes  of  humankind.  Many  of  this 
author's  stories  will  be  published  in  the  1906  Metropoli- 
tan. 
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T.  Jenkins  Hams'  Sea  Yarns 

EA  tales  as  T.  Jenkins  Hains  tells  them  are  a  source 
of  never-failing  pleasure,  for  his  sailors  are  of  gen- 
uine stamp  and  his  ships  are  as  true  as  a*photograph. 
Mr.  Hains,  himself  a  practical  sailorman,  weaves  his  ro- 
mances with  a  verity  that  convinces  and  delights.  He  will 
be  a  constant  contributor,  giving  his  best  work  to  The 
Metropolitan's  pages. 
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An  Artist  in  Fiction 

ROUGHTON  BRANDENBURG,  who  knows 
more  about  the  big  question  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject;  who 
is  a  spinner  of  yarns  of  the  sea ;  who  draws  the  portraits 
of  weird  shapes  in  ghostland  with  a  fidelity  and  finesse 
that  fetches  a  shudder  from  the  reader;  who  paints 
pictures  with  words  as  Meissonier  did  with  pigments — 
will  give  from  his  varied  portfolio  during  1906  several 
fictional  studies  that  must  stamp  him  a  master  craftsman 
of  his  art.  The  first  of  these  contributions  will  be  a 
story  of  the  sea. 

Stories  of  a  Naturalist 

ANOTHER  writer,  who  rejoices  in  describing  the 
large  life  of  the  open,  is  Charles  W.  Holder. 
This  author  is  a  practical  scientist  who  devotes 
his  knowledge  to  the  cause  of  story-telling.  His  several 
narratives  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  during  1905 
have  been  received  everywhere  with  intense  delight.  He 
will  contribute  a  number  of  his  best  nature  stories  during 
the  coming  months. 


Charles  W.  Holder 


Wallace  Irwin 
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The  New  W.  S.  Gilbert 

HARRY  GRAHAM,  better  known  perhaps  undei 
his  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Col.  D.  Streamer  "  (Cold- 
streamer),  comes  nearer  than  any  of  the  younger 
writers  of  satirical  verse  to  equalling  W.  S.  Gilbert  in 
that  genius'  best  mood,  will  continue  to  amuse  Metro- 
politan readers  with  his  charming  nonsense  verses  which 
are  always  adroitly  commingled  with  penetrating  criti- 
cism, sound  sense  and  an  unerring  logic. 

A  Poet  who  Writes  Poetry 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  men  poets  content  to  sing  of  life 
in  the  high,  sweet  key  to  which  the  early  bards 
attuned  their  lyres.  Life  to  him  is  not  yet  devoid  of  love 
and  laughter,  and  there  is  still  a  worthier  motive  for 
living  than  money-grubbing.  So  one  must  believe,  if 
one  accepts  the  musical  optimism  which  Mr.  Sherman 
sends  forth  into  the  world.  Of  the  best  he  has  done  in 
the  way  of  verse,  this  poet  has  given  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine  the  lion's  share.  His  metrical  songs  will  ap- 
pear frequently  in  the  Magazine  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

The  Rhymes  of  Wallace  Irwin 

WALLACE  IRWIN  is  a  jester  in  rhyme  and  all 
is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill  of  the  Muses, 
His  humorous  verse  is  the  badge  of  his  art, 
and  he  will  tinkle  his  cap  and  bells  which  he  wears  jauntily 
enough  upon  his  wise  young  head,  to  the  tune  of  many  |,B 
popular  themes  for  next  year's  readers  of  The  Metro-  til 
politan  Magazine.  to 
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Mrs.  Williamson's  Stories 

MRS.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON,  best  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  as  co-author  with 
her  husband  of  the  motor-car  novels,  "  The 
Lightning  Conductor  "  and  "  The  Princess  Passes,"  has 
written  several  short  stories  of  unexcelled  brilliancy. 
Her  work  is  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  clever  in  dialogue 
and  captivating  in  description  and  she  will  be  read  in  her 
happiest  vein  in  the  1906  Metropolitan. 

Fiction  Studies  of  Social  Life 

S^^\  AROLINE  DUER  depicts  certain  characters  of 
■  social   life   with   that   sureness   of   touch   which 

^— **  springs  only  from  a  complete  knowledge  and  full 
understanding  of  one's  subject.  Her  men  and  women 
are  true  types  o-f  modern  society  and  they  are  generally 
clever  persons  worth  knowing.  This  author's  stories 
will  find  a  place  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  from 
time  to  time  and  they  are  certain  to  be  engaging  in  both 
motive  and  handling. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Pam  " 

THE  author  of  "  Pam  "  has  shown  herself  capable 
of  writing  short  stories  that  ring  true  and  "  strike 
home."  She  has  not  observed  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  in  vain.  Her  short  narratives  have  color 
and  fire  and  a  sentiment  clear  and  wholesome.  The 
.Baroness  von  Hutton  does  not  need  to  trade  upon  her 
title  to  win  her  readers.  She  is  a  gifted  fictionist  and 
some  of  her  strongest  short  stories  will  grace  future  issues 
of  The  Metropolitan. 
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The  Humor  of  A.  B.  Frost 

DEAN  of  American  illustrators,  no  one  drawing 
for  the  magazines  to-day  has  a  more  dexterous 
technique  or  a  greater  gift  of  humor  than  A. 
B.  Frost.     The  very  best  work  of  Mr.  Frost  will  appear 
in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  during  1906. 


Remington's  Wild  West  Types 

FREDERIC  REMINGTON,  pictorial  historian  of 
the  West,  will  be  represented  in  this  Magazine 
next  year  by  a  series  of  cowboy  and  Indian  pictures 
executed  in  his  familiar  and  masterful  style.  To  these 
drawings  Mr.  Remington  has  brought  his  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  Western  types  and  a  dash  of  method  un- 
mistakable and  always  delightful.  He  has  had  many 
imitators  but  no  equals  in  his  peculiar  line  of  picturement. 
He  is  so  typically  American,  his  simplest  line  is  so  full 
of  meaning  and  the  freedom  of  his  style  so  refreshing 
that  his  smallest  study  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  plains. 
Mr.  Remington  has  never  achieved  anything  so  wholly 
characteristic  of  himself  and  his  art  as  in  these  forthcom- 
ing delineations  of  cow-punchers  and  red  men. 

Drawings  by  Henry  Hutt 

HENRY  HUTT,  the  disciple  of  daintiness  in  art, 
will  be  represented  in  the  1906  Metropolitan 
Magazine  by  many  of  his  choicest  productions. 
An  augury  of  what  is  to  come  are  the  two-color  repro- 
ductions in  the  Christmas  number. 


Henry  Hutt 
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Color  Work  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

HOPKINSON  SMITH,  author,  artist,  engi- 
neer, lecturer — one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
Americans — will  show  one  side  of  his  genius  in 
an  early  issue  of  The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  wherein 
will  appear  a  notable  reproduction  of  one  of  his  best 
water-color  paintings  reproduced  in  full  color.  As  an 
achievement  in  color  reproduction,  this  picture  will  stand 
alone.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  afrtistic  color  reproductions 
that  will  go  far  toward  placing  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine  among  the  fine  art  publications  of  the  world. 

Jules  Guerin's  Pictures 

JULES  6UERIN,  perhaps  the  only  illustrator  of  to- 
day who  can  draw  poetic  conceptions  of  rather  com- 
monplace piles  of  brick  and  stone,  will  contribute 
color  pictures  to  the  1906  Metropolitan.     One  of  his 
finest  works — a  Dutch  tulip  garden,  in  full  bloom — will 
be  reproduced  in  full  color  in  an  early  number. 

Penf  kid's  Best  Color  Drawings 

EDWARD  PENFIELD,  just  back  from  an  artistic 
tour  of  inspection  in  out-of-the-way  Spain,   will 
be  seen  in  some  of  his  happiest  moods  in  these 
pages  during  the  coming  year.     One  of  his  contributions 
will  be  another  cover-drawing  done  in  color  facsimile, 
and  several  captivating  pictures  in  black  and  white. 


METROPOLITAN 

Heming  and  the  Canadian  Wilds 

ARTHUR  HEMING,  whose  sojourn  into  the 
Canadian  wilderness  in  behalf  of  The  Metro- 
politan Magazine  has  already  borne  fruit  in 
several  travel-stories  published  in  these  pages,  will  con- 
tinue his  series  of  fascinating  papers  done  in  narrative- 
story  style,  but  full  of  the  oddest  information,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  strangest  people  imaginable.  Mr.  Heming's 
illustrations  to  his  own  text  are  large  in  their  schemes 
of  composition,  bold  in  their  handling  and  unique  in 
viewpoint. 

Howard  Pyle's  Best  Pupil 

HERMANN  C.  WALL,  perhaps  the  best  of 
Howard  Pyle's  industrious  group  of  pupils,  is 
familiar  to  all  Metropolitan  readers.  He  will 
do  much  of  his  work  for  this  Magazine  during  1906. . 
His  drawings  for  "  The  Doomsman  "  will  also  be  seen 
in   succeeding  numbers  until  the  end  of  the  novel. 

A  New  Depicter  of  Low  Life 

EMIL  HERING  has  discovered  in  .his  vigorous 
drawings  of  low  life  in  New  York  a  new  theme; 
new  since  his  rendition  of  prize-fighters,  thugs  and 
burglar  types  are  taken  directly  from  nature  and  put  on 
canvas  with  uncompromising  truth  and  accuracy.  These 
bold  and  literal  pictures  are  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the  spectator  similar  to  that  which  their  natural 
counterparts  would  if  encountered  in  an  aggressive  mood. 
Reproduced  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  during 
1906,  they  are  likely  to  become  an  artistic  sensation. 


Emil  Hering 
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Noted  Authors  Who  Will  Contribute  to  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine  During  1 906 


George  Ade 

Rex  E.  Beach 

E.  F.  Benson 

Charlotte  Becker 

Stephen  Bonsal 

Broughton  Brandenburg 

Porter  Emerson  Brown 

Fred'k  Walworth  Brown 

Major  Robert  L.  Bullard 

Gelett  Burgess 

Bliss  Carman 

Madison  Cawein 

Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland 

Joseph  Conrad 

Edmund  Vance  Cooke 

Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 

Clinton  Dangerfield 

Caroline  Duer 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Eastman  (Ohi- 

yesa) 
Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 
Elliott  Flower 
Sewall  Ford 
John  Fox,  Jr. 
W.  A.  Fraser 
Charles  W.  Furlong 
Theodosia  Garrison 
Harry  Graham 
Colonel  Fred  D.  Grant, 

U.  S.  A.  Commander 
Judge  Robert  Grant 
David  Gray 
T.  Jenkins  Hains 
Beatrice  Hanscom 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Julian  Hawthorne 
Arthur  Heming 
O.  Henry 
Oliver  Herford 
George  Hibbard 
Charles  F.  Holder 
Anthony  Hope 
James  Huneker 
Wallace  Irwin 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
Lieut.  H.  M.  Kelly,  U.  S.  A. 
Albert  Kinross 
Rudyard  Kipling 


Colonel  C.  W.  Larned, 

U.  S.  A. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne 
Jack  London 
John  Luther  Long 
Charles  Battell  Loomis 
Ernest  Neal  Lyon 
A.  E.  W.  Mason 
Maurice  Maeterlinck 
Marguerite  Merington 
5 hill?  Verrill  Mighels 
Alice  Duer  Miller 
Harriet  Monroe 
gouverneur  morris 
Ethel  Watts  Mum  ford 
Owen  Oliver 

William  Hamilton  Osborne 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
Sam'l  Minturn  Peck 
Mary  E.  Peixotto 
Eden  Phillpots 
Emery  Pottle 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
Theodore  Roberts 
Morgan  Robertson 
Fletcher  Robinson 
Henry  C.  Rowland 
Edwin  L.  Sabin 
Clinton  Scollard 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman 
Bernard  Shaw 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens 
Van  Tassel  Sutphen 
Booth  Tarkington 
Katherine  Cecil  Thurston 
Charles  Hanson  Towne 
Arthur  Train 
Charles  E.  Trevathan 
Baroness  von  Hutton 
Carolyn  Wells 
Helen  Hay  Whitney 
C.  N.  Williamson 
Robert  Burns  Wilson 
Stewart  Edward  White 
William  Allen  White 


Charles  A.  Winter 
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Noted  Artists  Who  Will   Illustrate 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine 

Next  Year 

THE  art  features  of  The  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine for  1906  will  be  of  commanding  importance. 
The  cleverest  of  the  new  men  and  women  who 
are  illustrating  in  a  manner  which  compels  one's  ever- 
increasing  admiration  will  contribute  to  the  beautifying  of 
The  Metropolitan's  pages,  while  most  of  the  more  sea- 
soned and  better-known  artists,  those  whose  fame  and 
position  are  secure,  will  also  give  their  ripest  efforts  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Magazine's  high  standard  of 
pictorial  excellence.  Among  those  who  will  contribute 
pictorially  to  The  Metropolitan   Magazine  for  1906 


are: 

Sydney  Addamson 
E.  M.  Ashe 
Charles  Livingston 

Bull 
M.  J.  Burns 

E.  Ward  Blaisdell 
Blendon  Campbell 
John  Cecil  Clay 
J.  M.  Conde 
Will  Crawford 

F.  W.  Delehanty 
Robert  L.  Dickey 
Herbert  Dunton 
Harrtson  Fisher 
A.  B.  Frost 
George  Gibbs 
Jules  Guerin 
Jay  Hambidge 


George  M.  Harding 
Ernest  Haskell 
Arthur  Heming 
Oltver  Herford 
E.  Hering 
CD.  Hubbard 

D.  C.  Hutchison 
Henry  Hutt 
Frank  Tenney 

Johnson 
Corwin  Knapp  Lin- 
son 
Orson  Lowell 
Fernand  Lungren 

E.  Mars 

William       Nichol- 
son 

Peter  Newell 


Maxfield  Parrish 
Ernest  Peixotto 
John  Pendleton 
Edward  Penfield 
Charles  Sarka 
Otto  Schneider 
M.  H.  Squire 
F.  Strothmann 
C.  J.  Taylor 
Frank  Verbeck 
Carlos  Vierra 
Hermann  C.  Wall 
Phillipps  Ward 
Charlotte     Weber- 

Ditzler 
F.  Vaux  Wilson 
Charles  A.  Winter 


The  Metropolitan   Magazine  Co. 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


"ORIGINALITY  IN  PAPERS  FOR  ADVERTISING  PURPOSES  IS  AS  ESSENTIAL 
AS  THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  THE  PAPERS  MUST  BEAR  THIS 
OUT  IN  QUALITY  AS  WELL." 

jj|  JAPAN    PAPER    COMPANY, 
^ 

ffk  36  East  21st  Street, 

*?J      Importers. of  High  Grade  Papers. 
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CARRIED  IN  STOCK  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

GENUINE  HAND  MADE  JAPANESE  VELLUM— For  the  printing  of  de  luxe  books, 
private  and  limited  editions.  Etchings,  Photogravures,  Plate  Work  and  Fine  Printing 
generally, 

KOCHI,  GIFU,  KURO  NAKABOBAN  PAPERS- Suitable  for  Plate  Work  and  Type 
Printing,  Pamphlets,  Announcements,  Menus,  Bookbinding,  End  and  Side  Papers  and 
Advertising  Specialties, 

JAPANESE  TISSUES — In  great  variety,  used  for  Printing  and  Interleaving'. 

JAPANESE  WOOD  VENEER— In  Twenty-six  colors,  (See  cover  of  this  Magazine,) 
Suitable  for  covers,  calendars,  binding,  boxes,  etc, 

FRENCH  JAPAN  PRINTING  PAPER— For  high  class  printing,  book  and  plate 
work. 

FRENCH  HAND  MADE  INGRES  PAPERS  IN  14  TINTS-For  printing  and  cover 
work, 

FRENCH  HAND  MADE  BOOK  PAPERS-For  editions  de  luxe,  private  and 
limited  editions, 

FABRIANO  HAND  MADE  COVERS- In  U  tints,  from  Italy, 

ITALIAN  HAND  MADE  PAPERS-For  private  and  limited  editions. 

GRAMERCY  PRINTING  PAPER— A  dull  finished,  toned  stock  for  process  and  type 
work, 

1  GENUINE  SHEEP  SKIN  PARCHMENT,    CALF  SKIN  VELLUM. 

These   papers   have   been  variously  sampled  and  will  be  forwarded  to  those  inter- 
ested upon  receipt  of  advice  stating  the  use  and  probable  consumption. 
As  wholesalers  it  is  not  our  custom  to  sell  in  small  lots. 

In   writing   for  samples  please  state  for  what  purpose  they  are  to  be  used  with  as 
I    full  particulars  as  possible. 


STAMPS, 
STENCILS. 


*     Numbering  Machines,  Check  Punches,  Rubber  Type,  Price 
Markers,  inks  and  Pads,  Brass  Checks,  Steel  Letters,  etc. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  quality  of  Stamps  we  furnish,  and 

those  supplied  by  many  dealers.    You  may  as  well  have  the  best 

when  they  cost  no  more.    Sole  manufacturer  in  Connecticut  of 

Buck's  Patent  Flexible  Stamp,  without  any  doubt  the  best 

Stamp  on  Earth.   The  finest  line  of  Check  Punches  in 

Connecticut.    I  can  furnish  any  punch  in  the 

market.     Our  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 


GEORGE    W. 

91  Asylum  Street, 


BURCH, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


O&fi 


9$B 


.ADIES'  WEAR  OF 


:haracter  and  distinction. 


CTf  HOSE  who  seek  styles  arid  qualities  of  a  high 
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"It  pay§ 

to  buy 

>ur  kind." 


order  in  Ladies'  Wear,  find  the  same  here. 
Originality  in  LADIES'  TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS,  COATS  and  SKIRTS,  H.  &  R.  and 
FORSYTHE  WAISTS,  and  as  Manufactur- 
ing Furriers  we  offer  every  advantage  to 
Fur  Purchasers. 

Generous   Assortments,  Reliable  Qualities, 
Fairest   Prices. 

HORSFALL  &  ROTHSCHILD, 

OUTFITTERS, 

93-99  ASYLUM  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


STPR 


RIFLES   FOR  ALL   KINDS   OF   HUNTING. 

Winchester  rifles  are  not  the  choice  of  any  one  special  class,  but  of  all 
ntelligent  sportsmen  who  go  to  the  woods,  the  plains^  or  the  mountains 
n  quest  of  game.  They  are  designed  to  handle  all  calibers  and  types  of 
:artridges,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  kinds  of  shooting,  and  can  always 
3e  counted  on  to  shoot  where  they  are  pointed  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
Winchester  rifles  and  Winchester  cartridges  are  made  for  one  another. 

FREE:    Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,      -  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


|  Bloomii}<£  plants 

I  for 

i  ^tyristmas  Qifts 


Suef?  as  /Azaleas,  Qyclame^s, 
poir^setteas,  B<?<?or/ia5,  prim- 
roses, etc.;  also  a  choice 
assortment  of  fresl?  eat 
flouL/ers. 


Store,  688  Main  Street 
Greenhouses,  118  Benton  Street 

HARTFORD.   CONN. 


.-*■»«■  «,!«■.■»,  ..J.*,*..,.....^.,.....   »«..«,.-«■.  ,»^ 


HAVE 
A  SUIT 
B  U I LT 

From  one  of  those  Exquisite  Suitings  in 
Gray  Worsteds  that  we  are  showing  in  all' 
the    new     combinations    of    weaves    andj 
which  make  up   into  very  handsome  suits] 
for  business  wear.      Our  suitings   are   all] 
confined    to    us,  therefore    you    are    safe- 
guarded against  duplication.     There  is  a 
satisfaction  engendered  in  the  mind  when 
you    are    aware    that    you    are    correctly 
dressed   in   every  detail,  and  the  way  tol 
enjoy  that  feeling  of  self-confidence  to  its 
fullest  extent  is  to  have  your  clothes  built 
to  order  by 

GEMMILL,  BURNHAM  &  CO. 

64  Asylum   Street 
Hartford,    Conn. 


Chiming  (toll  Clocks 

\¥7E    show  an   attractive   assortment    of    these   elegant  1 
Ornamental  Timepieces,  including  the  celebrated 

ELIOTT  ENGLISH  HALL  CLOCKS 

finished  in  richly  carved  Mahogany  cases* 

HOLIDAYWARES  I 

The  Christmas  Holiday  season  puts  us  right  in  our 
element  and  we  are  well  prepared  to  serve  the  most 
particular  patrons  with  suitable  and  distinctive  gift  mer- 
chandise including  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Sterling 
Silver,  Bric-a-Brac,  Leather  Goods,  etc. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  all  to  call. 

HANSEL,  SLOAN  &  CO., 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths,  18  Asylum  St.,  Hartford. 

Please  Mention  The  OoNTjrcnTrmTT  M AriAZTN"rc  whfin  natrnnizinc  rmr   Arl vflrt.isprs. 


IT'S  SUMMER  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Remember  this  when  packing 
in  Zero  weather      •*.      .*.      •*.      .*. 

Also  that  the 


SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LIMITED 


the  handsomest  and  quickest  Florida  train--all  Pullmans- 
electric  lighted.  Runs  every  day  commencing  January 
8th,  1906. 

Leaves      New  York  at  12:25  Noon        Arrives     St.  Augustine  2:10  p.  m.,  next  day. 

Two  other  high  class  trains  the  year  round  for  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  Camden,  S.  C, 

and  all  Florida  points. 


r  resort  booklets  and  information  address 

W.  E.  CONKLYN,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
1183  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 
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HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  FOR  THREE  GENERATIONS 

i  GREAT  GRANDflOTH™ ITWn  ,T 
r  GRANDMOTHER  n. 
MOTHER  SH 


/     *   i. 


Manufactured  only -.bjjy 

Mathushek  PiAno  Mfg.  Co. 


WGAME.5-  NY 


N  EW   HAVEN  ,  C6n!N 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronlzing^ourZAdvertisers. 


F  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
I    IN  CHOICE  AND  NEW 

Paeonies,  Japan  and  German  Iris,  Hardy 
Phloxes  and  the  other  attractive  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants  which  make  towards 
charming  gardens,  you  should  have  a 
copy  of  our  catalogue  and  special  lists  for 
early  Summer  and  Fall  planting  which 
we  will  promptly  send  you  on  request. 

•actically  all  the  "worth  having"  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc*,  are  to 
be  had  at  our  Nurseries* 

isitors  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Nur- 
series every  day  excepting  Sunday* 

7he  Elm  City  Nursery  Co*, 

New  Haven,  Conn* 

Edgewood  Electric  Cars  pass  through  Nursery  grounds. 


FOUNDED     IIV     1884. 

CORRECT NAIC 

for  rue 
CHIL05BUTLER 

.BUS/MX  OH*1* 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

22nd  YEAR 
Opens  Tuesday,  September  5 

Registration  Papers  and  Catalogue 
Free  on  Application. 


ELEVATOR. 


TELEPHONE 


SIDNEY  PERLIN  BUTLER, 

President*. 
152  Temple  Street,      New  Haven,  Conn 


HOTEL 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN   PLAN. 

I  Ith  St.  and  University  Place, 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broadway. 

MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  SQUARE. 

First-Glass  Service  and  Accommodations 
at  Moderate  Rates. 

Rooms  at  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards. 
Restaurant  on  Premises. 

L.&E.FRENKEL, 

PROPS. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


6    C  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS. 


A.  D.  COFFIN. 


H.  R.  COFFIN. 


t& 


Paper  Ittaufacturers* 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


§ 


makers  of 


TWO  MILLS 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papers, 

"  Abbotsford  "  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"Star"  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


ECTIONAL  BOOK  GASES 


ARE    SUPERSEDING   THE 
— KIND- 


OLD   FASHIONED 


Because  they  are  more  attractive,  more  convenient,  more  economical  and  more  adaptable.     We  carry  a  variety  of 
akes  to  meet  your  taste,  but— you  can't  get  anything  better  than, 

MACEY-WERNICKE  BOOK  OR  FILIHG  GASES  AND  OFFICE  FURNISHINGS 

OU  WILL  SAVE  MONEY  BY  VISITING  THE  STORE  OF    ...     . 

"WISE,    S1VEXTZX    <fc    OO.,    Hartford 


Nearly  everybody  in  Hartford  reads 

(ple  Honing  past 

Modern,  Popular-Priced  and  Independent. 


IEAD  THE  COURANT 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  every 
person  is  to  read  regularly  a  reliable  news- 
paper. The  newspaper  you  read  has  a  great 
influence  in  shaping  your  course  in  life. 
READ  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT 

Established  in  1764 

First  in  the  field  and  still  in  the  lead. 

HE   HARTFORD   COURANT 

Enterprising,  Newsy,  Able,  Fearless,  Reli- 
able, Clean,  Distinctively  a  home  paper,  can 
make  every  home  better.  Spares  no  effort 
or  expense  in  maintaining  its  position  at 
the  head  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Con- 
necticut, a  position  it  has  held  for  140  years. 
Published  by  The  Hartford  Courant  Co. 
directors: 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark    Arthur  L  Goodrich    Frank  S.  Carey 


"HISTORIC    TOWNS 

OF  THE  CONN.  RIVER  VALLEY" 

By  GEO.  S.  ROBERTS 


A  connected  historical 
narrative  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  towns  by  the 
author  of  "Old  Schenec- 
tady." 


Historically,  it  is  very  accurate, 
but  it  diverges  quite  radically  from  the 
somewhat  heavy  style  of  most  writers 
of  history,  and  tells  many  legends  and 
stories  that  flavor  of  the  olden  days  in 
a  style  that  is  delightful  to  read. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  doubly 
enhanced  by  excellent  illustrations 
scatttered  profusely  through  the  book. 


Cloth,  $3.50  net,  deliv- 
ered. November  20th  is 
the  day  of  publication. 


ROBSON    &    flDEE    SGHENEGTADY,  (J.  Y. 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE   ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

the  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  geer's  sons 
BookandJob  Printers 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  CARDS,  ETC.. 
PRINTED    AT    VERY     LOW    RATES 

Printers  and  Publishers  of  GEER'S 
HARTFORD  CITY  OIRECTORY.  Gene- 
alogy   of    the   Gallup    Family  for   Sale 


Do  you  follow  the  GENEALOGICAL  DEPART M  BNT  In 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES? 

It  is  a  feature  that  is  valued  by  thousands  of 
Connecticut  families. 

THE  TIMES   is  Connecticut's  Representative  Newspaper. 
Daily,  $8  a  year.  Address  THE  TIM  BS, 

Semi-Weekly,  $1  a  year.  Hartford.  Ct 


3.30T0  7Z.80 
/?/*° 


TAKE  £  LEVATOR 


t/&< 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronising  our  Advertisers. 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT^ 


All  that  have  used  Larned's  "  History  for  Ready  Reference"  will  b 
especially  interested  in  his  new  publication  entitled  "SEVENTY  CENTURIES." 
Again  comes  a  welcome  departure  in  bookmaking.  The  telegraph  and  telephona 
idea — saving  time  and  money — is  here  applied  to  books.  Not  in  many  large! 
but  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is  the  history  of  mankind  given,  comprehensive,  coni 
cise,  convenient. 


Star. 


'Masterly  work,  probably  has  no  real  parallel  in  history." — Boston  Transcript. 
"  No. published  work  of  universal  history  is  comparable  to  it." — Sidney  S.  Rider. 
'Supplants  and  supersedes  all  previous  histories  of  mankind." — Journal  Education. 
"A  work  of  genius,  essential  to  every  collection  of  histories." — Bvffalo  Express. 
'In  two  admirably  illustrated  volumes,  the  panorama  of  human  history." — Montreal  Daili 


Fully  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors;  completely  indexed; 
abundant  marginal  notes  ;  historic  maps.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Fol 
further  particulars,  address 

THE  €.  A.  NICHOLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Springfield,  j?Ia§§. 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Company  Steamer  to  New  Yorkl 


Leave  Pier  19,  (New) 

East  River,  New  York  City 


Daily  Service,  5  P.M.,  Sundays  Excepted 


Leave  Foot  State  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

PARES 

One  way  .  .  $1.50 
Round  trip,  good  for 

season     .        .  $2.50 

Stateroom,  one 

way         .       .  $1.00 

Main  deck  fare  1.15  ■ 

GEO.  C.  HILLS, .  I 
Gen.  Freight  and 
Passenger  Agent.    I 

Saturday  Night 
Excursions 

One  fare,  with  room  8 
nights,  $4     2  fares 
with  same  room  3 
nights,  $6.50     3  fares,    | 
with  same  room  3 
nights,  $8.25. 

These  excursions  give 
passengers  two  days  in 
New  York.  Returning, 
arrive  in  Hartford 
Tuesday  morning. 
Send  for  illustrated 
folder. 

N.B-  Note  change 

of    Pier    in    New 

,..     STOPPING  AT  ALL  LANDINGS.  York    City 

Passenger  Accommodations  First-Class.  Shipments  received  on  pier  in  New  York  until  6  P.  M.  and  forwarded  to 
all  points  mentioned  on  Connecticut  River.  We  also  have  through  traffic  arrangements  with  lines  out  of  New  York  for 
points  South  and  West,  and  shipments  can  be  forwarded  on  through  rates,  and  Bills  of  Lading  obtained  from  officers  of 
the  Company.    For  Excursion  Rates  see  daily  papers. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


The  Hartford  Directory 

A    MODEL 

CACH  year  a  copy  of  the  Hart 
ford  city  directory  is  for 
"warded  to  the  office  of  the 
Eagle  for  review,  along  with 
various  works  of  fact  and  fie 
tion.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  directory  is  a  work 
of  fact,  in  spite  of  the  claim 
in  the  front  of  its  new  issue 
that  the  once  village  beside 
the  Connecticut  has  a  popula- 
tion of  91,533,  and  trolley  cars. 
But  while  we  are  not  apt  to 
read  directories  with  the  diligence  and  enthu 
siasm  with  which  we  toil  through  the  popular 
novels,  we  recognize  in  this  work  so  many  dif- 
ferences from  the  ordinary  list  of  names  that  it 
Is  worth  a  puff,  and  it  suggests  to  compilers  of 
ther  literature  of  a  similar  nature  how  they 
ight  better  them.  It  prints  the  names  of  the 
esidents,  of  course,  but  it  also  tells  where  and 
low  to  find  them,  and  on  which  side  of  the  street. 
Furthermore,  if  you  are  looking  for  somebody 
who  lived  in  the  town  last  year  and*  you  do  not 
find  him  at  home  to-day,  it  is  because  he  has 
lied  or  moved,  and  in  either  case  you  may  refer 
bo  the  directory,  for  it  gives  the  names  and  ages 
of  those  who  died,  and  the  places  to  which  1,600 
lave  removed  who  were  too  poor  or  too  wicked 
:o  live  in  Hartford  any  longer.  The  birth  list 
urnishes  the  names  of  the  proud  parents,  and 
he  marriages  tell  who  may  be  expected  to  be- 
me  proud  a  little  later.  It  is  painfully  signifi- 
ant  that  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  some  thous- 
,nds  in  the  population,  the  weddings  were  eleven 
ess  in  the  last  year  than  in  that  before,  and 
so  that  there  were  thirty-three  divorces. 
The  book  is  a  gazeteer  of  Connecticut,  listing 
ts  towns,  villages,  railroads,  expresses,  telegraph 
ind  telephone  stations,  mountains,  islands,  lakes 
ind  other  places  of  renown  and  interest,  and 
;here  is  a  table  from  which  you  can  learn  how 
_&r  it  is  from  Hartford  to  any  other  town  in  the 
state  and  what  it  costs  to  get  there  by  steam  or 
lectricity,  and  how  much  for  the  round  trip, 
'here  is  a  business  directory,  an  official  directory 
)f  the  state,  tables  descriptive  of  finance  and 
ommerce,  from  which  it  is  surprising  to  find 
«,hat  although  they  are  filling  the  Connecticut 
•iver  with  ashes  and  sand,  the  tonnage  of  the 
narine  was  larger  last  year  than  ever  before, 
tnd  facts  concerning  fish,  game,  convicts,  char- 
ties,  health,  schools,  societies,  clubs,  soldiers,  the 
'utnam  Phalanx,  boundaries,  histories,  eleva- 
iions,  libraries,  earthquakes,  blizzards,,  and  other 
terns  of  a  variety  and  abundance  to  satisfy  the 
reaming  heart  of  man. 

In  1838  the  first  directory  was  published  with 
.,625  names,  and  this  volume,  which  contains 
1:4,326  names,  prints  the  pictures  of  the  only  two 
Jitizens  who  survive  in  the  place  from  that  first 
ssue,  but  it  likewise  prints  the  portraits  of  over 
500  of  the  leading  men  of  thought  and  action  in 
ihe  busy  and  beautiful  capital,  the  richest,  by 
;he  by,  in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
.hese  portraits  show  the  human  countenance  in 
very  alluring  phase.  There  are  heroic,  strenu- 
us,  ingratiating,  benevolent,  "wise,  commanding, 
nodest,  experienced,  aspiring  faces;  there  are 
jountenances  buried  in  whiskers,  but  good  look- 
ng,  every  one,  an  evidence  that  Hartford  is  a 
)roper  place  to  live  in,  and  not  only  a  joy  for 
>ver,  but  an  increasing  joy.  Geer's  Hartford 
irectory  is  a  model.— The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 


Omo 

Dress 

Shield 

A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorless  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommended  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  all  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


W.  H.  LELAND  &  CO. 


Half-Tones, 
Zinc 

Etchings, 
and  Wood 


orp 


op 

CO 

ELECTRO 
TYPING. 


Catalogues  and  Booklets   designed   and   exeouted   in   an 
artistic  manner.     ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 

Lithographing        Wedding  Stationery 


In  all  its  branches. 


and    COPPER     PLATE    CARDS. 


144  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Please  Mention  The  Connecticut  Magazine  when  patronizing  our  Advertisers. 


j  Phrasing 
Lever  of  the 

ANGELUS 


'  y/   TT  never  dis- 
appoints, it 
never  fails.     To  be 
a  master-musician,  to 
express  your  idea  of  your 
own     favorite    music,     is    the 
rare  pleasure  in  store  foryou. 


Any  of  our  Agents  %ill  gladly  sho%  you  The  Angelus 
Name  of  nearest  Agent  together  %ith  handsome  booklet  mailed  free 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Established  1876  MERIDEN,  OONN.,  IT.  S.  A. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  SATISFIED  BECAUSE  THER.. 


PIECE  OF 


QUALITY  ,N  evek 

JEWEIiH  i 

WW 


IN  OUR  STOCK. 


/</  ytt$t 


^Diamonds, 
^^S         Watches, 


*  Sterling  Silver, 
Cut  Glass, 
Leather  Goods, 
Fine  China. 


8S1  MAIN  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver 


May  be  relied  upon 
as  being  SOUND. 
CLEAN.     SWEET 

and  of  absolute  purity 


<L  Is  prepared  from  the  livers  of  cod-fish  only  that  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  free  from  indication  of  disease. 
C  Is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most  approved  method, 
insuring  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manufacture. 
C  Always   produces   satisfactory  results,  because  of  its  per- 
fect   digestibility   and    the    fact    that   it   may  be   taken    con- 
tinuously without  causing  gastric  disturbances. 
C  Is  bottled  where  manufactured,  thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adulteration. 
C.  Is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Sold  only  In  flat,  oval  bottles,  with  name  of 

Schieffelirv   &  Co..  New  York 

Sole  Agents 


SPECIFY 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


J7U5 


oenix  Mutuax   Life  Insurance 
Cxm\y  m 


Jiartfafts 


■ 

protect 
the  family. 


'HN  M.  HOLCOMB,  President. 
tCHIBALD  A.  WELCH,  Second  V 


HIUAM  A.  WOORE,  V»uViu.?nti<ktsl 
ILAS  H,  COW«W£U.^crei«yr"> 


